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hORtWORD 



THIS REPORT — the 1968 DESP survey of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship — is the fourth of its kind. Similar reports were made in 1928, 
1948, and 1958. All reflect the growing status, improving preparation, and 
promising opportunities of those who now guide the destinies of nearly 
30 million children. Despite the ups and downs of American life and the 
pressure of many current problems in education — the principalship con- 
tinues to be a center of stability, common sense, and constructive progress. 
It is a lighthouse built on a rock. 

Each of these surveys has been a tribute to the thousands of principals 
who supplied answers to questionnaires. Without their help none of these 
studies would have been possible. 

All four surveys have been cooperative efforts of the NEA Research 
Division and the Department of Elementary School Principals. The Divi- 
sion has supplied the technical assistance required to prepare and tabulate 
the questionnaires and to advise in the interpretation of the results. The 
Department has handled the editorial work and assumed the expense of 
printing the questionnaire, circulating the blanks, and publishing the final 
report. The Department’s staff had final responsibility for planning, writing, 
and editing the present volume. 

The decision of the Executive Committee to continue the series of 
surveys was made on the recommendation of the Department’s executive 
staff. Many members of the DESP staff have contributed ideas, time, effort, 
and always — enthusiastic support to the 1968 survey. Team play is second 
nature with them. 

Many members of the NEA Research Division deserve credit for their 
contributions. General approval of the Division’s participation was given 
by Hazel Davis and Glen E. Robinson each of whom, during the period of 
planning, served as Director of the NEA Research Division. The technical 
aspects of designing a scientific sample of elementary school principals 
and of preparing the tabulations are the products of the skilled work of 
Simeon P. Taylor, assistant director and chief of statistics, and Richard 
E. Scott, associate chief of statistics. Careful checking of the manuscript 
was made by Gaye M. Baber, statistical assistant. 

General supervision of the project and chief author and editor of the 
report was Frank W. Hubbard, retired Assistant Executive Secretary for 
Information Services, NEA, who has served in recent years as a DESP 
consultant. Dr. Hubbard was director of the 1928 and 1948 surveys and 
advisor on the 1958 survey. The interpretation of the statistical data was 
his responsibility, not that of the NEA Research Division. 
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WHAT’S PAST !S PROLOGUE . . . 



IT WAS an era of rapid scientific progress, it was an era of plodding 
toward better socio-governmental goals; it was an epoch of vast expendi- 
tures for foreign aid and wars, it was an epoch of financial restrictions upon 
domestic programs for education, health, and welfare; it was a time of 
strong political leadership, it was a time of unprincipled competition among 
would-be leaders; it was an age of rapid communication, it was an age of 
too little reliable information. 

In similar words Charles Dickens might have described the years of 
1967 and 1968 in the United States. The paragraph paraphrases the open- 
ing lines of A Tale of Two Cities in which Dickens sets the tone of his 
novel of the French Revolution.* The literary honors with respect to the 
quality of writing must be awarded to Dickens. 

Edgar B. Wesley wrote a similar paragraph in his history of the Na- 
tional Education Association.! He was describing the year 1857 when the 
National Teachers Association was organized (eventually to becorre the 
National Education Association). 

One good thing about these similar paragraphs is that they are both 
optimistic and pessimistic in every sentence. From reading such para- 
graphs, composed over a period of at least one hundred years, one may 
conclude that each year is pretty much what those living at the time 
want to make it — in their thoughts and in their deeds. Some who read 
this 1968 survey will despair about the elementary school principalship; 
others will say “damn the torpedoes, full speed ahead.” But more of this 
in the final chapter. 

Development of the principalship 

The position of classroom teacher is undoubtedly the one with the 
longest historical record in American public education. The second longest 
history belongs to the elementary school principalship. Early in the nine- 
teenth century the larger cities in New England and along the eastern 
seaboard began designating one of the teachers of the emerging multiple- 
teacher schools as the “head teacher.” As the population grew and as 
cities sprouted across the nation, the term “principal teacher” and “teach- 
ing principal” came into use. Eventually, many city school systems 
adopted the terms “principal” or “building principal.” During the past 
two decades principals often have been given the title “supervising prin- 

* Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1942. p. 3. 

t Wesley, Edgar B. NEA: The First Hundred Years; the Building of the Teaching Profession. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. p. 3. 
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cipal” because of the size of their schools or to emphasize the supervisory 
aspects of their work. 

Although these several terms for the principalship have been attached 
to definite dates, these time points primarily designate the period when 
a given title came into common usage. Actually, with the continued growth 
of our population, the organization of new urban places and school systems, 
and the development of new school attendance districts, the several terms 
used from year to year to designate the head of individual schools have 
varied even within a given community. 

The purposes of the 1968 survey were to obtain some measure of 
the various titles (and types) of principals, to describe their professional 
and personal characteristics, to explore their duties and functions, and 
to obtain their opinions with regard to certain school practices. We have 
taken this backward glance because our past, to considerable degree, 
determines our future. Since we now are tomorrow’s past, more knowledge 
of the present may cast a glimmer of light on the road ahead. 

Scope and limitation of the 1968 survey 

The usual estimate is that there are between 45,000 and 50,000 persons 
who hold positions where, to a considerable degree, they exercise the 
basic functions of the elementary school principalship. To send an inquiry 
form to each of these persons, in fact to identify the addresses even of a 
majority, would have been an insurmountable task. The answer was to 
make a scientific sample study. The NEA Research Division, after many 
years of experimentation with drawing samples from among the profes- 
sional staffs in public elementary and secondary education, agreed to 
handle the technical details. From school systems the Division obtained 
lists of persons who were “heads of elementary schools.” On the basis 
of random selection and other criteria an adjusted, scientific sample of 
2,551 names was developed (see Appendix). An eight-page questionnaire, 
consisting of 72 questions, was mailed to the sample in February 1967. 
Follow-up procedures brought the percent of response up to 91.7 percent 
of the adjusted sample. During the spring months of 1967 machine cards 
were punched on 2,318 replies. The machine tabulations were completed 
by August and the preparation of the text of the present report was begun 
in September 1967. 

The data supplied by respondents was tabulated question by question 
for the total sample, for teaching principals, and for supervising principals. 
The term “teaching principal” has been used to include those who reported 
their titles as head teacher; the term “supervising principal” includes 
those who reported their titles as building principal and principal. The 
replies of supervising principals were also tabulated by the following 
categories: 

School system enrollment (25,000 or more pupils; 3,000 to 24,999; and 
300 to 2,999). 

Years of experience as a principal (less than 5 years; 5-14 years; and 
15 or more years). 

Sex (men and women). 
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Preparation (Bachelor’s degree or less and Master’s degree or higher). 

Geographic regions (Northeast; Southeast; Middle; and West).$ 

The NEA Research Division produced approximately 300 pages 
(11" x 13") of machine printed tabular material. The present report offers 
the highlights of these extensive tabulations. Approximately 100 small 
tables have been used in the text. Where other significant trends or differ- 
ences existed in t u e large tables, a general reference has been made to 
these facts in the text. 

Most of the data has been presented in percents. Usually, the text 
makes no reference to percentage differences unless they are significant. 
The tables, however, do contain a few differences in percent which may 
be indicative but are not statistically significant. The term “significant” 
means that the observed difference would occur again in 90 out of 100 
similar studies. The reader should consult the section of the Appendix 
which explains estimates of sampling variation. 

Because of the earlier surveys, reported in 1928, 1948, and 1958, a 
few long-time trends have been identified. Most of these have been inter- 
preted conservatively because of differences in the wording of questions 
in the questionnaires used from year to year. Differences in age, sex, and 
school enrollment represent factual material which are reasonably solid 
in making comparisons among the four surveys. In other questions, involv- 
ing judgments, the differences in wording in the questions may be the 
reason for the differences in replies over the 40-year period. An effort 
has been made in the text not to encourage any possible misinterpretations. 

On the whole the present report is a summary of the replies of 2,318 
elementary school principals with relatively few interpretations and con- 
clusions. Chapter XII deviates from this basic character since it points 
to the future. None of the statements, however, in this report are declara- 
tions of recommended standards or official policies of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. 



% Northeast: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont. Southeast: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Middle: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. West: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 





CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PRINCIPALS 



I N THE FUTURE the quality of elementary 
education will be linked increasingly to 
the professional preparation, social vision, 
and consistent courage of elementary 
school principals. Motivated by good will 
and an understanding of the value of 
cooperative effort he will seek to release 
within the individual school the potential 
contributions of classroom teachers, the 
staff of the central administration, the tech- 
nical resource personnel, the parents, and 
the general community leadership. Each 
of these has his own field of expertise; 
working together they can assure to all 
children increasingly better educational 
opportunities. The principal’s role is a 
strategic one of coordinating these re- 
sources as they serve the school and, 
ultimately, American society as a whole. 

Since the future depends so much upon 
the elementary school principal, this 1968 
report focuses attention first upon the per- 
sonal and professional characteristics of 
principals in service in 1966-67. From the 



basic facts revealed principals may. indi- 
vidually and through their professional 
groups, set in motion the plans and pro- 
grams to lift even higher the level of their 
professional leadership. 

What is your official title? 

The concern of the 1968 survey is with 
a representative sample of persons who 
usually are in charge of individual schools. 
Table 1 shows that in the total sample 
response of 2,318 almost 4 percent are 
known as “head teacher”; close to 15 per- 
cent, as “teaching principal”; 69 percent, 
as “principal”; and approximately 13 per- 
cent, as “supervising principal.” 

The title “supervising principal” is more 
likely to occur in the smallest school sys- 
tems (300-2,999 pupils) than it is in the 
larger systems. Approximately 90 percent 
of the respondents in the largest systems 
(25,000 or more pupils) bear the title of 
“principal” as compared with 79 percent 
in the smallest systems. 
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Table 1. Official Titles of Participants in the Survey 



Total Teaching Supervising 

Title sample principals principals 



Head teacher 3.8% 20.6% .0% 

Teaching principal 14.6 79.4 .0 

Principal 69.0 .0 84.6 

Supervising principals 12.6 .0 15.4 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number 2,318 427 1,891 



“Supervising principal” is the title more 
characteristic of the Northeast and South- 
east than it is of the Middle geographic 
section or the West. Close to 23 in 100 
of those with the title supervising principal 
have 15 or more years experience as a 
principal as compared with 10 in 100 of 
those with 5 or fewer years as principals. 
Tabulations by sex and level of college 
preparation showed no significant differ- 
ences among the supervising principals. 

What is your age? 

The median age of the total sample of 
elementary school principals was 46 years. 
Teaching principals showed a median of 
49 years; supervising principals, 45 years. 

About 1 percent (0.6 percent) of the total 
group was under 25 years of age; 2.2 per- 



cent were 65 and over. The youngest indi- 
vidual was 21 and the oldest was 70 years 
of age. 

Supervising principals tend to be older 
in the larger school systems (median 49 
years in communities with 25,000 or more 
pupils; median 45 years in communities 
with 3,000-24,999 pupils; and median 43 
years in communities with fewer than 3,000 
pupils). 

Nearly 71 percent of the men supervis- 
ing principals (Table 2) are under 50 years 
of age; about 77 percent of the women 
principals are 50 years or older. Close to 
90 percent of those with less than 5 years 
experience as a principal are under 50 
years of age; nearly 82 percent of those 
with 15 or more years of experience as 
principals are 50 years or older. Sixty-two 



Table 2. Age of Supervising Principals by Sex, Experience, and Preparation 



Highest 

Years as principal degree held 



Less than 5-14 15 or more A.B or M.A. or 

Age Group Men Women 5 years years years lower higher 



L eS q than 

35 years 16.3% 2.1% 37.0% 8.1% .0% 17.6% 12.7% 

35-49 years 54.6 21.2 52.7 62.0 18.3 32.3 49.1 

50-64 years 27.7 73.0 10.2 29.3 76.2 45.5 36.5 

65 or older 1.5 3.5 .2 .6 5.5 4.5 1.6 

Total 100.1% 99.8% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 99.9% 

Median 43 56 37 44 57 - 49 45 

Number 1,463 401 475 866 509 198 1,666 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PRINCIPALS 



Table 3. Sex of Principals by Type and by Size of School System 



Supervising principals 

School system enrollment 



Total Teaching 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Sample principals All or more 24,999 2.999 



Ma le 75.2% 64.2% 77.6% 63.4% 80.9% 85.0% 

FemaleZ.Z 24.8 35.8 22.4 36.6 19.1 15.0 

Tota i 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number. 2,318 427 1,891 475 883 533 



percent of the supervising principals with 
the M.A. or higher degrees are under 50 
years of age; 50 percent of those with the 
A.B. or lower preparation are over 50 years 
of age. 

What is your sex? 

Three in 4 of all principals replying were 
men (Table 3). Among teaching principals, 
2 in 3 were men; among supervising prin- 
cipals almost 8 in 10 were men. 

In the earlier DESP surveys' the propor- 
tion of women supervising principals was 
higher. In 1928: 55 percent, women; 45 
percent, men. In 1948:41 percent, women; 
58 percent, men. In 1958: 38 percent, 
women; 62 percent, men. 

The 1958 yearbook raised the question: 
“If individual competency is to be the 



main qualification for the supervising prin- 
cipalship, it is difficult to understand why 
the proportion of men continues to in- 
crease. Why would not the division be 
closer to half and half?” Those who raised 
the question did not supply an answer. 
Undoubtedly the answer does not lie ex- 
clusively in the matter of competency. 
Steadily over several decades the number 
of men entering teaching at the elemen- 
tary level has been increasing. For years 
both the salaries and the educational 
status of principals has risen markedly 
thereby making the ptincipalship more and 
more attractive to men. When asked in 
the present survey for the “primary” rea- 
son for becoming a principal (Tabie 7) 
the men supervising principals usually 
answered “considered the principalship 



Figure 1 
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especially important” (1 in 3), or ‘‘preferred 
administration and supervision to class- 
room work” (1 in 4), or ‘‘needed a larger 
income” (1 in 5). More than half of the 
women supervising principals, on the other 
hand, became principals because they 
were “encouraged by the superintendent’s 
office.” These facts suggest that men are 
more likely than women to have strong, 
personal drives to seek positions as prin- 
cipals which, combined with other factors, 
has steadily increased the proportion of 
men in the principalship. 

What is your marital status? 

Of the total group replying, 8 in 10 are 
married. About 12 percent were single; 
5 percent were widowed, divorced, or sep- 
arated (Table 4). 

Apparently single persons are most 
likely to be appointed as supervising prin- 
cipals in the larger school systems and in 
the states of the Northeast. Unlike Horace 
Greeley’s recommendation, perhaps the 
single person should think twice about 
going west for opportunities in the prin- 
cipalship. 

Marital status did not appear to be sig- 
nificantly related to highest college degree 
held or to years of experience as a prin- 
cipal. The complete tabulations of teach- 
ing principals indicate that they are more 
likely to be single than are supervising 



principals (but the differences in percents 
were not large nor statistically significant). 

What position did you hold just 
prior to your first principalship? 

Of the total sample 6 in 10 had been 
elementary school classroom teachers just 
prior to becoming principals (Table 5). 
Among teaching principals close to 76 per- 
cent had been classroom teachers in ele- 
mentary schools. Ten percent of the total 
group had been assistant principals in 
elementary schools; 15 percent had been 
classroom teachers in secondary schools. 

In the 1958 DESP survey 60 percent of 
the entire group of principals reporting 
came out of the elementary school class- 
room; 22 percent from secondary school 
classrooms; 6 percent had been assistant 
principals; 4 percent had been supervisors; 
and the remaining 8 percent from other 
types of positions. Comparing these per- 
cents with Table 5 suggests a decline in 
the pror^rtion of elementary school prin- 
cipals erging from secondary school 
classrooms and an increase in the propor- 
tion of those who served as assistant ele- 
mentary school principals before becom- 
ing principals. 

Among the sample as a whole about 
1 in 10 had been an elementary school 
assistant principal prior to his first prin- 
cipalship. In the Noi*heast states and in 



Table 4. Marital Status of Supervising Principals by System 
Enrollment and by Geographic Regions 



School system enrollment 

Geographic regions 

25,000 3,000- 300- 

Status All or more 24,999 2,999 NE SE Middle West 



Single 12.2% 16.2% 12.2% 8.5% 21.6% 10.0% 12.7% 5.7% 

Married 83.1 77.3 83.7 87.4 74.0 85.8 82.7 88.8 

Widowed, etc 4.7 6.5 4.1 4.1 4.4 4.3 4.5 5.5 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 99.9% 100.0% 

Number 1,889 475 883 531 407 400 573 509 
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Table 5. Position Held Just Prior to First Elementary School Principalship 



Supervising Principals 





Total 

sample 


Teaching 

princi- 

pals 








Geographic regions 


Position 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


Elementary 
cl. teach 


... 60.8% 


75.9% 


57.4% 


54.1% 


69.2% 


52.3% 


50.4% 


65.7% 


57.7% 


Secondary 
cl. teach 


.... 15.3 


14.2 


15.6 


19.0 


3.8 


8.4 


30.6 


14.3 


11.0 


Elementary 
asst, prin 


... 10.4 


1.0 


12.4 


11.2 


16.9 


22.0 


4.1 


7.9 


16.5 


Secondary 
asst, prin 


... 2.6 


1.4 


2.8 


3.5 


.5 


3.5 


4.1 


1.6 


2.8 


Central office 
specialist 


... 3.7 


.2 


4.5 


4.0 


6.0 


6.2 


3.3 


4.2 


4.3 


College prof 


... 1.0 


.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


.9 


.8 


Graduate student... 


.... 1.4 


2.4 


1.2 


1.4 


.7 


.2 


1.3 


1.2 


2.0 


Other 


4.8 


4.3 


4.9 


5.9 


1.7 


5.7 


5.3 


4.2 


4.9 


Total 


... 100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number. 


.... 2,295 


415 


1,880 


1,461 


419 


405 


395 


572 


508 



the West nearly 2 in 10 of the supervising 
principals had this prior experience. In 
the Southeast states more than 30 percent 
entered the supervising principalship from 
positions as classroom teachers in second- 
ary schools. This percent is significantly 
higher than in the other regions. A sec- 
ondary school background is more likely 
to be true of men supervising principals 
than of women (Table 5). 

How old were you when you were 
first appointed to the principalship? 

For the entire sample the median age 
of first appointment as a principal was 33 
years. The median was the same both for 
teaching principals and for supervising 
principals. The lowest age of first appoint- 
ment for an individual in the entire group 
was 17 years; for teaching principals, 19 
years; and for supervising principals, 17 
years. One individual was appointed at 
67 years of age (a teaching principal); the 



oldest age of first appointment among 
supervising principals was 63 years of age. 

Among men supervising principals 67 in 
100 were first appointed when they were 
less than 35 years of age; among women 
supervising principals 61 i-. 100 were first 
appointed when they were between 35 
and 49 years of age. Those reporting the 
longest experience as principals appar- 
ently entered the principalship at an earlier 
age than the most recent appointees with 
less than 15 years of experience. Among 
the more experienced principals (those 
with 15 or more years as principals) 66 in 
100 began at less than 35 years of age; 
among those with less than 5 years ex- 
perience 53 in 100 begafi before they were 
35. The medians support the implication 
that, in recent years, the age of first ap- 
pointment has risen: 34 years for those 
with less than 5 years as principal; 33 for 
those with 5 to 14 years; and 30 years for 
those with 15 or more years (Table 6). 
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Table 6. Age at Time off First Appointment as an Elementary School Principal 



Supervising principals 

Experience as principal 



15 or 

Toiai Teaching Less than 5-14 years more 

Age group sample principals All 5 years as principal years 



Less than 35 57.1% 55.1% 57.5% 52.7% 55.4% 66.0% 

35-49 years 36.6 31.2 37.8 40.6 38.6 33.0 

50-64 years 6.3 13.4 4.7 6.7 6.0 1 .0 

65 and over. .0 .3 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Median 33 33 33 34 33 30 

Number 2,224 397 1,827 467 849 500 



What was your primary reason 
for becoming a principal? 

Of the total sample approximately 61 
percent became principals either because 
they considered the principalship espe- 
cially important or because the superin- 
tendent’s office encouraged them to do so 
(Table 7). More than half of the teaching 
principals (54.6 percent) cited the encour- 
agement of the superintendent’s office as 



their primary reason. Similarly among the 
women supervising principals, the influ- 
ence of the superintendent’s office was 
the outstanding factor (56.4 percent). 

Men supervising principals, in contrast 
with the women supervising principals, 
more frequently gave their primary motive 
as “preferred administration and super- 
vision to classroom teaching” and “needed 
a larger income.” Principals with less than 



Table 7. Primary Reason for Becoming a Principal 



Supervising principals 



Teach- 

ing 

Total princi- 

Reason sample pals 



Preferred administration and 
supervision 19.5% 13.2% 

Needed a larger income 17.1 10.5 

Considered principalship 
especially important 30.7 19.3 

Encouraged by the 

superintendent’s office 30.7 54.6 

Other... 2.0 2.4 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 

Number 2,283 410 



Experience as principal 



All 


Men 


Women 


Less 
than 5 
years 


5-14 

years 


15 or 
more 
years 


20.9% 


24.8% 


7.6% 


23.9% 


20.2% 


19.7% 


18.5 


22.6 


4.3 


18.8 


20.6 


14.9 


33.2 


34.9 


27.1 


40.0 


32.9 


27.6 


25.5 


16.5 


56.4 


15.0 


24.3 


36.5 


1.9 


1.2 


4.5 


2.3 


2.1 


1.4 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


1,873 


1,453 


420 


473 


870 


518 
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Table 8. Willingness to Become a Principal if Starting Again 



Supervising principals 



School system enrollment 



Answer 


Total 

sample 


T each- 
ing 
prin- 
cipals 


All 


Men 


Women 


25,000 

or 

more 


3,000 

to 

24,999 


300 to 
2,999 


Certainly would..... 


52.9% 


38.0% 


56.2% 


56.7% 


54.6% 


57.6% 


57.8% 


52.4% 


Probably would 


27.1 


30.4 


26.3 


26.7 


24.9 


26.7 


25.6 


27.3 


Chances about even . ... 


for and against — 


13.3 


18.4 


12.1 


11.4 


14.5 


10.4 


12.1 




Probably not - 5.6 10.5 4.5 4.3 5.0 4.0 3.9 o.b 


Certainly not... — 


1.2 


2.6 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


1.3 


./ 




Total. — 


100.1% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


99.9% 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


Number 


....... 2,301 


418 


1,883 


1,462 


421 


472 


879 


532 



5 years experience as a principal, in con- 
trast with those with 15 or more years in 
the principalship, cited more frequently 
that they “considered the principalship as 
especially important.” This finding sug- 
gests a youthful enthusiasm among the 
younger principals. 

Supervising principals with the A.B. or 
less preparation most frequently cited the 
influence of the superintendent’s office as 
the primary reason for entering the prin- 
cipalship (44.2 percent); those with the 
M.A. or higher preparation most frequently 
cited “considered the principalship espe- 
cially important” (34.1 percent). Classifi- 
cation of the data by size of school system 
and by regions showed slight but not sig- 
nificant differences. 

Suppose you were starting all 
over again, would you become 
an elementary school principal? 

This type of question is often used in 
surveys to test the “morale” of a group 
(Table 8). Among the total sample of prin- 
cipals 8 in 10 reported that they “certainly 
would” or “probably would” become prin- 
cipals again. In NEA Research Division 
studies comparable percents among all 
classroom teachers over a period of years 



have been reported: 1944, 64.2 percent; 
1956, 73.3 percent; 1961, 76.8 percent; and 
1966, 78.0 percent as willing to enter teach- 
ing again.* (See Appendix for citations.) 

Some measure of “uncertainty” with re- 
gard to being a principal may be obtained 
by adding together the “chances about 
even for and against,” and the “probably 
not,” and the “certainly not” answers. 
Almost 32 percent *. the teaching princi- 
pals fall into this •' icertain” category. 
Women supervising principals are more 
uncertain than the men; principals in 
smaller communities are more uncertain 
than those in the larger school systems. 
Despite unfavorable social and economic 
conditions in many communities in recent 
years the figures of this survey do not sup- 
port any notion that the morale of princi- 
pals in the larger communities is signifi- 
cantly lower than in other communities. 
This conclusion is supported by the per- 
cents stating that they “certainly would” 
become principals, if they were starting 
all over again. 

Differences in percent, based upon years 
of experience as a principal, were not sig- 
nificant. Regional differences were slight. 
Those with the M.A. or higher degrees 
showed a stronger inclination to become 
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principals again, if they were starting over 
again, than those with less preparation. 

Do you consider the elementary 
school principalship as 
your final occupational goal? 

Almost 56 percent of the total sample 
look upon the elementary school principal- 
ship as their final occupational goal (Table 
9). Among teaching principals 49.9 per- 
cent agreed; among supervising principals 
56.7 percent agreed. 

Men supervising principals were about 
evenly divided — only 50.2 percent believ- 



ing that the principalship was their final 
goal. Women supervising principals were 
more certain — 79.2 percent had no strong 
desire to serve in any other capacity. 

Those who did not consider the princi- 
palship their final occupational goal were 
given the opportunity to indicate what spe- 
cific positions they hoped to attain. About 
half of the sample gave specific indication 
of the general direction of their future 
plans (Table 10). 

Of those with specific goals in the total 
sample 1 in 5 would like to be director of 
elementary education; 1 in 5 eventually 



Table 9. The Principalship as the Final Occupational Goal 



Supervising principals 



Experience as principal 

Teach- 

ing Less 15 or 

Total prin- than 5 5-14 more 

Answer sample cipals All Men Women years years years 



Final goal 55.5% 49.9% 56.7% 50.2% 79.2% 34.7% 53.4% 82.6% 

Not final 44.5 50.1 43.3 49.8 20.8 65.3 46.6 17.4 

Total „ 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number. 2,292 419 1,873 1,455 418 472 873 518 
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Table 10. Position Most Desired by Those Who Believe the Principalship 

is Not Their Final Occupational Goal 



_ . Supervising principals 

Teach- 

ing Geographic regions 

Position Total prin- 

sample cipals All Men Women NE SE Middle West 



Classroom 

teacher (Elem.) 

Classroom 

teacher (Sec.) 

College teacher. 

Secondary prin 

Supervisor 

Director elem. ed 

Superintendent 

Outside of ed. field.... 

Other. 

Total 

Number 

reporting 



7.8% 


26.3% 


3.0% 


2.1 


3.9 


1.6 


16.0 


16.1 


16.0 


5.6 


5.9 


5.5 


18.2 


17.1 


18.5 


21.9 


12.7 


24.3 


21.1 


7.8 


24.5 


4.7 


6.8 


4.1 


2.7 


3.4 


2.5 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



1,005 205 800 



1.7% 


13.8% 


4.0% 


1.7 


1.1 


.0 


15.8 


17.2 


14.2 


5.9 


2.3 


4.5 


17.7 


25.3 


14.2 


24.1 


25.3 


30.7 


27.2 


2.3 


27.3 


3.6 


8.0 


4.0 


2.2 


4.6 


1.1 



3.2% 


3.0% 


2.0% 


1.9 


2.6 


1.5 


18.4 


16.1 


15.6 


13.3 


3.4 


3.0 


24.1 


17.6 


19.1 


13.9 


26.6 


23.6 


19.0 


25.5 


25.1 


1.9 


4.1 


6.0 


4.4 


1.1 


4.0 



99.9% 99.9% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 99.9% 
713 87 176 158 267 199 



want to be a superintendent of schools. 
About 1 in 6 would like to be a supervisor 
in the central office of the schooi system 
or a college teacher. Relatively few had 
any ambitions with regard to positions in 
secondary education — either as a class- 
room teacher or as an administrator. Rela- 
tively few wanted to find their ultimate 
positions outside of education. 

Men and women supervising principals 
showed a few significant differences: 
women are more inclined than men to 
consider a final occupational goal in class- 
room teaching at the elementary school 
level; to work toward a position as a cen- 
tral office supervisor; and to avoid the 
superintendency. In contrast, men were 
more inclined toward the position of super- 
intendent of schools. 

The goals of director of elementary edu- 
cation or superintendent of schools held 
strongly in all of the regional categories 
except the Southeastern states. Here the 
position of supervisor appealed to the 
largest proportion of the supervising prin- 



cipals reporting. The secondary school 
principalship as a possible final occupa- 
tional goal also stood out in the South- 
eastern states as compared with the other 
regions. 

Among supervising principals, when 
classified on the basis of the size of the 
school system, the positions of supervisor 
and of director of elementary education 
were the most likely final occupational 
goals in communities with 3,000 or more 
pupils. This situation was strongest in the 
largest systems (25,000 or more pupils). 
In the smallest communities (300 to 2,999 
pupils) the outstanding goal for 38 in 100 
was the superintendency. 

On the basis of college preparation 
those with the A.B. or less aspired in 
greatest proportion for the position of 
supervisor; those with the M.A. or higher 
preparation were more inclined to look 
toward the position of director of elemen- 
tary education. 

On the basis of years of experience as 
a principal the supervising principals with 
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less than 5 years of experience considered 
becoming a supervisor, a director of ele- 
mentary education, or a superintendent of 
schools in about the same proportions 
(about 1 in 4). If they had 5-14 years of 
experience as a principal they were less 
interested (1 in 6) in being a supervisor 
although the directorship of elementary 
education and the superintendency had 
strong appeal (1 in 4). Those with 15 or 
more years of experience as principal also 
were aiming for the directorship (1 in 4) 
but their interest in the supervisorship and 
the superintendency was substantially less 
(1 in 6 and 1 in 7 respectively) than the 
principals in the other categories. 

The shift in final occupational goals 
tempts one to speculate even though the 
1968 inquiry form did not pinpoint the 



details. One possibility is that elementary 
school principals of today, because of the 
larger proportion with advanced degrees, 
have developed a heightened interest in 
curriculum development, conditions under 
which better learning takes place, devices 
and methods of instruction, and the other 
educational pursuits most commonly asso- 
ciated with positions of the modern super- 
visor and director of elementary educa- 
tion. While the typical principal with less 
preparation also has these interests, he is 
so involved in administration, management, 
community relations, supervision, and rec- 
ords that he has relatively less oppor- 
tunity and incentive to form strong attach- 
ments to the instructional research and 
experimentation usually associated with 
advance professional preparation. 
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EXPERIENCE AND 
PREPARATION 



C HAPTER I has already dealt with one 
aspect of the principal’s experience — 
the type of position held prior to entering 
the principalship. The present chapter will 
deal more extensively with the years of 
service in various capacities and with 
preparation. Preparation will include self- 
study, opinions as to the preparation best 
suited for those becoming principals, and 
participation in professional associations. 

How many years of experience 
have you had in school work? 

Among the sample as a whole the me- 
dian years of total experience in school 
work is 18 years. One principal reported 
just one year of experience; one reported 
a total of 50 years. In the 1958 survey the 
median total years of experience was 23.2 
years. The difference in the medians of the 
two surveys probably can be explained by 
the recent entrance into the principalship 
of a substantial number of young men. 
The same median — 18 years — was found 



for the total sample, for teaching princi- 
pals, and for supervising principals (Table 
11). Differences showed up, however, be- 
tween men and women supervising prin- 
cipals. The respective medians were 17 
years and 32 years. Over half of the men 
supervising principals (65 percent) had 
less than 20 years of total experience in 
school work; 58 percent of the women 
supervising principals had 30 or more 
years of total experience. 

Geographic regions revealed significant 
differences. Fifty-nine in 100 supervising 
principals in the Middle region have had 
less than 20 years of experience in school 
work; 58 in 100 in the West; 49 in 100 in 
the Southeast; and 46 in 100 in the North- 
east. The medians by geographic areas 
are shown in Table 11. 

Supervising principals in the largest 
school systems (25,000 or more pupils) 
have considerably more total school ex- 
perience than those in the other two en- 
rollment categories. The median total 
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Table 11. Total Experience in School Work 



Teach- 

ing 



Supervising principals 



Geographic regions 





sample 


y i ii i 

cipals 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


V\/0 


Less than 9 


13.3% 


25.5% 


10.5% 


13.5% 


.2% 


7.6% 


12.6% 


13.5% 


7.9% 


10-19.. 


40.3 


27.0 


43.4 


51.5 


14.9 


38.2 


36.2 


45.9 


50.3 


20-29 


18.6 


19.0 


18.6 


16.2 


26.6 


17.4 


23.8 


14.5 


20.0 


30-39 


20.4 


20.1 


20.5 


15.2 


39.0 


27.1 


20.3 


18.0 


18.4 


40 or more 


7.3 


8.5 


7.0 


3.5 


19.2 


9.7 


7.1 


8.1 


3.6 


Total 


99.9% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


Median 


18 


18 


18 


17 


32 


22 


20 


17 


17 


Number 


2,299 


423 


1,876 


1,459 


417 


403 


395 


571 


507 



school-work experience of supervising 
principals with 15 or more years experi- 
ence as principals was three times the 
median number of years of total experi- 
ence of those with less than 5 years as a 
principal. In general, the supervising prin- 
cipals with the M.A. or higher degrees 
have had less total school experience than 
those with the A.B. or less. 

How many years of experience have you 
had in elementary classroom teaching? 

Fourteen in 100 in the total sample re- 



ported that they had had no experience 
as elementary classroom teachers. The 
median number of years of classroom ex- 
perience (including the zeros) was 6 years. 
The range was from zero experience to 
50 years in elementary school classrooms. 

Fifty-four in 100 teaching principals had 
less than 10 years of experience in ele- 
mentary school classrooms; 70 in 100 
(69.9 percent) of the supervising principals 
had had less than 10 years of elemen- 
tary school classroom teaching experience 
(Table 12). 



Table 12. Experience in Elementary School Classroom Teaching 



Years 



Total 



Teach- 

ing 

princi- 



Supervising principals 



Geographic regions 





sample 


pals 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


0-1 


.... 18.8% 


19.0% 


18.8% 


23.7% 


1.7% 


13.4% 


35.1% 


16.5% 


13.0% 


2-9 


.... 48.2 


35.1 


51.1 


59.2 


23.4 


46.9 


37.1 


51.6 


65.0 


10-19 


.... 20.3 


19.2 


20.5 


14.6 


40.7 


24.3 


18.2 


22.4 


17.0 


20-29 


9.4 


14.6 


8.3 


2.3 


29.0 


12.7 


8.7 


8.2 


4.6 


30-39 


... 2.8 


10.3 


1.2 


.2 


4.8 


2.7 


.8 


1.4 


.2 


40 or more 


4 


1.7 


.1 


.0 


.5 


.0 


.3 


.0 


.2 


Total 


... 99.9% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


Median (includ- 




















ing zero) 


6 


8 


6 


5 


15 


8 


3 


6 


6 


Number 


... 2,270 


410 


1,860 


1,442 


418 


403 


391 


566 


500 
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Women supervising principals have had 
more elementary school classroom experi- 
ence than men supervising principals. The 
respective medians were 15 and 5 years. 
Almost 83 percent of the men reported 
less than 10 years; 34.3 percent of the 
women had 20 or more years experience 
in elementary school classrooms. 

Supervising principals in the Southeast- 
ern states had less experience as ele- 
mentary school classroom teachers than 
principals in the other geographic regions. 
More than 35 percent of the Southeast 
principals had from zero to one year of 
classroom experience; the median years 
of experience for this region was only 
3 years (Table 12). 

How many years of experience have 
you had in secondary school teaching? 

Sixty-six in 100 of the entire sample 
reported that they had not had any experi- 
ence in secondary school classrooms. 
Those who had such experience showed 
a median of 5 years. Secondary school 
experience was most likely to be reported 
by supervising principals rather than by 
teaching principals; by men rather than 
by women; by principals with 15 or more 
years experience as a principal; and by 



those working in the Southeast as com- 
pared with the other three regions. 

What has been your total 
experience in classroom teaching? 

A number of those reporting indicated 
that they had had miscellaneous types of 
classroom teaching other than in regular 
elementary and secondary schools. Add- 
ing together all types of classroom experi- 
ence produced a median of 9 years for 
the sample as a whole (the media.i for 
elementary school experience was 6 years 
for the total sample). The difference be- 
tween the median total elementary school 
classroom experience and the median 
total classroom experience of all types 
was about 2 years in all geographic re- 
gions except in the Southeast where it 
was 6 years. This latter fact reinforces 
the earlier statement that the supervising 
principals in the Southeast region are less 
likely to have an elementary school class- 
room background than those in other geo- 
graphic regions. 

How many years of experience 
have you had as a principal? 

Fifty-two in 100 of the entire sample of 
principals reported less than 10 years of 



Table 13 . Total Experience as a Principal 







Teach- . 
ing 

princi- 

pals 






Supervising principals 






Years 


Total ' 
sample 








Geographic regions 




All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


1-3 


.... 22.3% 


31.9% 


20.2% 


22.6% 


11.8% 


22.8% 


19.8% 


21.5% 


16.9% 


4-9 


.... 30.1 


28.8 


30.3 


31.6 


26.0 


31.7 


25.9 


31.7 


31.1 


10-19 


..... 31.6 


22.6 


33.6 


31.1 


42.6 


32.3 


32.2 


33.1 


36.4 


20-29 


11.3 


11.3 


11.3 


10.1 


15.4 


10.0 


14.2 


10.7 


10.9 


30-39 


4.2 


4.8 


4.0 


4.2 


3.4 


2.7 


6.9 


2.5 


4.5 


40 or more 


5 


.4 


.6 


.4 


1.0 


.5 


1.0 


.6 


.2 


Total 


.... 100.0% 


99.8% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


Median 


9 


7 


9 


9 


11 


9 


10 


9 


10 


Number 


2,292 


416 


1,876 


1,460 


416 


403 


394 


571 


508 
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experience as a principal. The median of 
the total group was 9 years. Almost 5 in 
100 had 30 or more years of experience in 
the principalship (Table 13). 

Teaching principals as a group had a 
median of 7 years of experience as a prin- 
cipal. Sixty-one in 100 had less than 10 
years in the principalship. 

Among supervising principals 50.5 per- 
cent had less than 10 years as principals. 
The median was 9 years. 

Fifty-four in 100 men supervising princi- 
pals and 38 in 100 of the women principals 
had less than 10 years of experience as 
principals. The respective medians of the 
two groups were 9 and 11 years. 

In all three school system sizes (see 
Table 14 for the enrollment range of each 
category) supervising principals have had 
a median experience of 11 years in the 
principalship. Those with the A.B. or less 
in preparation had, on the average, served 
2 years longer as principals than had those 
with the M.A. or higher degrees. 

How many years have you 
held your present position? 

The question of how long a principal 
should remain in a given principalship has 



long been debated. Those who are de- 
voted to the “community school” often 
see advantages in the principal remaining 
in the same school for at least 10 years. 
Others have advocated that principals 
should change positions in school systems 
about every 5 years so as to maintain 
alertness and avoid “getting into ruts.” 
Research has not supplied an answer to 
the question. 

The typical or median principal in the 
present survey has held his present posi- 
tion for 5 years. The extremes are repre- 
sented by several who reported 1 year and 
by one who held the same position for 
44 years. 

Seventy in 100 of the entire sample have 
been in their present positions less than 
10 years (Table 14). Approximately this 
same proportion held both for teaching 
principals and for supervising principals 
as total groups. 

There is a significant difference between 
men and women supervising principals — 
73.4 percent of the men and 57.8 percent 
of the women have held their present 
positions less than 10 years. Apparently 
also, principals in the largest communities 
(25,000 or more pupils) and in the smallest 



Table 14. Total Years in Present Position 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 



ing 

Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Years sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

1-3 37.6% 41.6% 36.8% 40.8% 22.8% 34.9% 34.3% 42.6% 

4-9 32.4 28.9 33.1 32.6 35.0 39.6 31.6 30.1 

10-19 23.1 19.6 23.8 21.5 32.2 21.3 26.5 21.8 

20-29 5.8 8.4 5.3 4.2 8.8 3.2 6.8 4.4 

30-39 1.0 1.5 .8 .9 .7 .6 .7 1.2 

40 or more 1 .0 .2 .1 .5 .4 .1 .0 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 

Median 55558765 

Number 2,265 408 1,857 1,445 412 470 864 523 
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communities (300-2,999 pupils) are more 
likely to have remained less than 10 years 
in their present positions than those in the 
middle-size school systems (3,000-24,999 
pupils). 

Those with the A.B. or less in prepara- 
tion have, on the average, held their pres- 
ent positions longer than those with the 
M.A. or higher degrees. The medians of 
the two groups were 7 and 5 years respec- 
tively. Regional differences were small. 

How many principalships have you held 
within your present school system? 

As further evidence of mobility, princi- 
pals were asked to report the number of 
different schools within the school system 
where they had served. Most principals 
had been the administrative head of only 
one school out one individual (a super- 
vising principal) reported being in 16 dif- 
ferent schools. 

Eighty-one in 100 teaching principals 
have served in only one school in their 
present school systems; 59.6 percent of 
the supervising principals have served only 
in one school (Table 15). Men are more 
likely to have been in two schools than 
the won ’n supervising principals. Those 
with the M.A. or higher degrees are more 



likely to have served in two schools as 
compared with those with the A.B. or less 
preparation. Regional differences were 
small and not significant. 

The most significant difference was in 
terms of school system enrollment. In the 
largest systems (25,000 or more pupils) 
substantial numbers of supervising princi- 
pals (more than half) have served in two 
or even in three or four schools; the me- 
dian for the group was two. In the smallest 
systems 71 in 100 of the supervising prin 
cipals have been employed only in one 
school within their present school systems. 

What is your highest 
earned college degree? 

Of the total sample approximately 72 
in 100 had the M.A.; close to 80 in 100 
(79.9 percent) had the M.A. or higher prep- 
aration. Among teaching principals 62.5 
percent had the A.B. or lesser preparation; 
37.4 had the M.A. or higher preparation 
(Table 16). 

Of the supervising principals only 0.6 per- 
cent had less than the A.B. degree; 89.5 
percent had the M.A. or higher prepara- 
tion. Men supervising principals are likely 
to have more preparation than women 
supervising principals — 90.5 percent of the 



Table 15. Number of Different Schools in Which Principals Have Served 

in the Present School System 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 

ing 

Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Number of positions sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



1 63.8% 81.4% 59.6% 59.1% 61.2% 48.3% 60.7% 70.7% 

g " ' 21.4 9.6 24.3 25.6 20.3 25.6 25.2 20.8 

3 Hill. 8.6 4.1 9.7 9.3 10.9 14.5 9.1 5.3 

4 or more 6.1 4.9 6.4 6.0 7.6 11.5 5.0 3.2 

Total 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 

Median 11111211 

Number 1,900 366 1,534 1,140 394 433 726 375 
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Table 16. Highest Earned College Degree Reported 



Supervising principals 



Total prin- 

Degree sample cipals All Men Women NE SE Middle West 



No degree 6% 2.8% .2% .1% .5% .5% .3% .0% .0% 

Diploma (2 years) 2.6 12.4 .4 .0 1.7 .2 .8 .5 .0 

A.B 16.9 47.3 10.0 9.4 12.3 7.1 14.0 7.7 12.0 

M.A 71.6 35.1 7S.9 81.1 75.7 75.7 76.3 84.1 81.2 

Professional 

diploma (6 yrs.)..... 6.5 2.3 7.4 7.2 8.0 12.0 8.0 6.1 4.7 

Doctor’s 1.8 .0 2.2 2.2 1.9 4.4 .8 1.6 2.2 

Total.. 100.0% 99.9% 100.1% 100.0% 100.1% 99.9% 100.2% 100.0% 100.1% 



Number 2,318 427 1,891 1,468 423 408 400 573 510 



men and 85.6 percent of the women had 
the M.A. or higher preparation. 

Relatively more of the supervising prin- 
cipals in the Northeast have reached 
higher levels of preparation than those in 
the other sections — the respective per- 
cents with preparation beyond the M.A. are 
16.4 percent in the Northeast; 8.8 percent, 
Southeast; 7.7 percent, Middle area; and 
6.9 percent, West (Table 16). 

There was relatively little difference 
among the categories based on thd enroll- 
ment of school systems. Also there were 
only slight differences among the cate- 
gories based on number of years of ex- 
perience as a principal. 

Considerable change has taken place 



during the past 40 years in the academic 
preparation of elementary school princi- 
pals. The comparisons that can be made 
between the four DESP surveys, while lim- 
ited, are indicative of directions. For ex- 
ample: the number of supervising ele- 
mentary school principals with no earned 
college degrees was 54 percent in 1928; 
4 percent in 1948; 2 percent in 1958; and 
less than 1 percent (0.2 percent) in 1968. 

For supervising principals, in round num- 
bers, the percent with the M.A. or higher 
degrees was 15 percent in 1928; 64 percent 
in 1948; 76 percent in 1958; and 90 percent 
in the present survey. Those with the doc- 
tor’s degree have shown no significant 
change: 3 percent in 1948; 3 percent in 



Figure III 

Forty Years of Academic Progress by Supervising Principals 

Percent with M.A. or higher degrees 
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1958; and 2.2 percent in the present survey. 

What was your major area of 
undergraduate college study? 

In the sample as a whole 41 in 100 prin- 
cipals majored in the social studies dur- 
ing their years of undergraduate study; 24 
in 100 had English majors; 16 in 100 had 
primary interests in science. The percents, 
when teaching principals and supervising 
principals were tabulated separately, did 
not vary significantly from those of the 
total sample (Table 17). 

Significant differences did appear in 
comparisons between men and women su- 
pervising principals: 61.7 percent of the 
men as compared with 36.0 percent of 
the women came from the two fields of 
science and social studies. Women prin- 
cipals strongly preferred the field of Eng- 
lish-literature during their undergraduate 
days (47.7 percent as compared with 17.2 
percent for the men). 

Tabulations by geographic regions 
showed English-literature losing ground 
among supervising principals as we move 
from East to West. Science and social 
studies appeared to gain significantly in 
the Westward movement. 



Differences were small when tabulations 
were made on the basis of size of school 
systems, number of years of service as a 
principal, and academic preparation. 

A study of senior high school principals 
(NASSP, 1965) showed that 29 percent 
majored in the humanities in undergradu- 
ate college work; 18 percent in physical 
(or biological) sciences; 14 percent in the 
social sciences; 12 percent in education; 

11 percent in physical education; and all 
others, 15 percent. A similar study of 
junior high principals showed that 24 per- 
cent had undergraduate majors in the hu- 
manities; 19 percent in education; 15 per- 
cent in the physical (or biological) sci- 
ences; 15 percent in the social sciences; 

12 percent in physical education; and all 
others, 15 percent.* 

While the definitions of the major areas 
in the NASSP studies are not the same as 
in the present DESP survey, two observa- 
tions can be made: (1) elementary school 
principals are far more likely to have an 
undergraduate college major in the social 
sciences than are secondary school princi- 
pals; and (2) secondary principals are far 
more likely to have an undergraduate col- 
lege background in physical education 



Table 17, Major Areas of Undergraduate Study by Principals 



Total 



Teach 

ing 

prin 



Supervising principals 

Geographic regions 



Area 



sample cipals All Men Women NE SE Middle West 



English and 

literature 23.8% 

Foreign languages ... 1.9 

Mathematics 7.1 

Sciences 15.8 

Social studies 40.6 

Physical education™ 2.9 
Other. 7.9 

Total 100.0% 

Number. 2,210 



24.3% 

1.3 
9.9 

15.7 

41.5 

2.0 

5.3 



23.7% 

2.0 

6.6 

15.9 

40.4 

3.0 

8.5 



17.2% 

1.6 

7.4 
18.9 
42.8 

3.6 

8.5 



100 . 0 % 100 . 1 % 100 . 0 % 
395 1,815 1,427 



47.7% 

3.4 

3.6 

4.6 
31.4 

.8 

8.5 

100 . 0 % 

388 



30.6% 

3.7 

5.0 

12.8 

36.1 

1.6 

10.2 
100 . 0 % 

382 



26.4% 

.5 

9.1 
18.4 
38.3 

2.1 
5.2 

100 . 0 % 

386 



21.7% 

1.3 

5.5 

15.8 

42.9 
5.0 
7.9 



18.5% 

2.6 

7.0 

16.3 

42.4 

2.8 

10.4 



100 . 1 % 100 . 0 % 



545 



502 
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than are elementary school principals. 

What is your major field of 
graduate college study? 

Ninety-five percent of the total sample 
reported a special area of graduate study; 
5 percent reported no specialization or 
no graduate work. Teaching principals 
showed the least number with graduate 
work — 21.4 percent without a specializa- 
tion or had not taken graduate work (Table 
18). 

Men supervising principals showed more 
interest in “general school administration” 
than did the women supervising principals. 
This result coincides well with Table 10 
in which men were much more interested 
in ultimately being superintendents. Women 
supervising principals, in contrast, showed 
more interest than the men principals in 
graduate study of “elementary school in- 
struction” and of “elementary school su- 
pervision and curriculum.” 

Tabulations on the basis of school sys- 



tem enrollment showed that in the smaller 
systems (300-2,999 pupils) there was more 
interest in “general school administration” 
as a field for graduate study than there 
was among supervising principals of the 
larger school systems (Table 18). The su- 
pervising principals in the largest school 
systems appeared to show substantially 
more interest in elementary school super- 
vision and curriculum and in an academic 
field (not tabulated separately) than prin- 
cipals in the medium-size and smallest 
school systems. 

There were no significant differences 
when the tabulations were made by years 
of experience as a principal. On the basis 
of preparation, those with the M.A. or 
higher degrees showed a marked interest 
in “general school administration” as com- 
pared with those who had the A.B. or lesser 
preparation. There was also a significantly 
larger proportion interested in general 
school administration among the super- 
vising principals in the Southeast as com- 



Table 18. Major Field of Graduate Work by Principals 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enro ^ jnt 

ing 



Area 


Total 

sample 


princi- 

pals 


All 


Men 


25,000 3,000 to 
Women or more 24,999 


300 to 
2,999 


No graduate work 
or specialty 


....... 5.0% 


21.4% 


1.5% 


1.2% 


2.9% 


.4% 1.5% 


2.6% 


Elem. school 
administration 


47.5 


30.9 


51.0 


50.3 


53.5 


50.3 55.1 


44.9 


Sec. school 

administration 


... . 3.9 


5.0 


3.7 


4.6 


.5 


2.3 3.1 


5.8 


General school 
administration 


19.6 


10.2 


21.7 


26.7 


3.8 


15.2 21.6 


27.5 


An academic subject 


4 6 


7.2 


4.0 


4.0 


4.3 


7.2 3.0 


3.0 


Elementary instruction. 


7.3 


19.0 


4.8 


3.2 


10.6 


6.3 4.7 


3.8 


Elementary supervision 
and curriculum 


10.5 


5.0 


11.6 


8.6 


22.3 


15.6 9.6 


11.5 


Other 


1.6 


1.2 


1.6 


1.5 


2.2 


2.7 1.6 


.8 


Total 


100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


100.0% 100.2% 


99.9% 


Number. 


2,285 


401 


1,884 


1,467 


417 


475 879 


530 
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pared with the other geographic regions. 
Significantly larger proportions of the su- 
pervising principals in the West, as com- 
pared with the other geographic regions, 
had a graduate major m elementary school 
administration. 

In the 1958 survey 3 percent of the su- 
pervising principals reported that they 
had not taken any graduate ./ork or had 
not selected a specialization (1.5 percent 
in 1968); 60 percent had selected elemen- 
tary school administration (51.0 percent in 
1968); 19 percent were interested in ele- 
mentary school supervision and curriculum 
(11.6 percent in 1968); 5 percent were 
studying elementary school instruction (4.8 
percent in 1968); 4 percent were interested 
in “the superintendency” (which is com- 
parable to the 21.7 percent focusing on 
“general school administration” in 1968); 

4 percent were majoring in secondary 
school administration (3.7 percent in 1968); 

5 percent were studying a specific subject 
area (4 percent in 1968). The two sets of 
percent reported in the two surveys are 
somewhat similar, but in 1968 supervising 
principals have less interest than in 1958 
in two college majors: elementary school 
administration and elementary school su- 
pervision (and curriculum). These fields 
apparently have lost to majors in general 
school administration. 



What is your evaluation of 
college instructional methods? 

In the 1958 survey principals were asked 
to evaluate a list of the typical methods 
used in college instruction. A similar ques- 
tion was asked in the 1968 survey. In com- 
menting upon the tables in the 1958 survey 
its authors stated that “apparently prin- 
cipals liked to talk things over.” The pres- 
ent survey (Table 19) continues to support 
that conclusion although there have been 
some changes in the proportion of prin- 
cipals supporting various methods of in- 
struction. 

In Table 19, reporting for the total 
sample, the items are listed in order of 
decreasing percentages of the “much 
value” ratings. The first four items were 
in the same order in the 1958 survey; 
field studies and the internship have ap- 
parently risen in estimated value between 
1958 and 1968; term papers as a method 
slipped from next to last in 1958 to the 
bottom of the list in 1968. One reason 
for the change of position of some items 
is that more principals reported thaic by 
1968 they had experienced a given method 
(e.g. the internship). Both the internship 
and the field studies methods might have 
received other higher ratings if larger num- 
bers of principals had reported experience 
with these college methods. 



Table 19. Evaluation of College and University Instructional Methods 



Of much Of some Of little Have not ex- 
Method value value value perienced it Total 

Class discussions 51.5% 37.5% 3.9% 7.1% 100.0% 

Workshops 41.6 30.9 4.6 23.0 100.1 

Seminars 40.6 32.5 4.2 22.7 100.0 

Research 31.5 45.5 9.7 13.3 100.0 

Fieid Studies 26.8 28.0 4.6 40.6 100.0 

Course lectures 18.0 63.2 11-7 7.2 100.1 

Internship 15.2 5.5 .9 78.5 100.1 

Term papers 9.5 46.1 32.5 11.9 100.0 
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Tabulations of teaching principals, as 
compared with supervising principals, 
showed slight differences in their estimates 
of the value of specific instructional meth- 
ods, e.g. teaching principals showed a 
relatively stronger preference for class dis- 
cussions. Separate tabulations, on the 
basis of preparation, indicated that super- 
vising principals with the M.A. or higher 
preparation had a stronger preference for 
class discussions than those with the A.B. 
or less. 

Tabulations by size of school system, 
number of years in the principalship, and 
geographic regions revealed no significant 
differences. Approximately the same per- 
cent of the supervising principals voted 
“much value” on each specific method re- 
gardless of the tabulation categories. Only 
one difference stood out — a substantially 
larger percent voted research as “much 
value” among those with the M.A. or higher 
degrees as compared with those who had 
the A.B. or lesser preparation. 

What type of experience or 
preparation has contributed most 
to your success as a principal? 

Eighty in 100 of the total sample (82.4 
percent) attributed their success as prin- 
cipals largely to two types of experience: 
(1) their experience as classroom teachers 
and (2) their on-the-job experience as prin- 
cipals (Table 20). Less than 2 percent 
gave credit to each of the following: their 
college preparation, their experience as an 
intern, and in-service study and training 
programs of the school system where em- 
ployed. 

Teaching principals placed special em- 
phasis upon their classroom experience as 
the major factor making for their success 
as principals. Women supervising prin- 
cipals, significantly more than the men su- 
pervising principals, credited classroom 
experience as the major factor in their 
success as principals. Men, on the other 



hand, stressed on-the-job experience. This 
finding is consistent with Table 12 which 
shows that the women si'oervising princi- 
pals had a median experience of 15 years 
in elementary school classrooms as com- 
pared with only 5 years, on the average, 
for the men supervising principals. 

It is noteworthy that classroom experi- 
ence seems to be related to the size of the 
school system. As compared with smaller 
systems, it was reported with least fre- 
quency as the factor making for success 
by supervising principals in the largest 
school systems (25,000 or more pupils). 
Classroom experience rose in relative 
standing with the decline in size of school 
system. On-the-job experience also was 
mentioned with increasing frequency as 
the size of school system declined. These 
trends can be explained partly by the much 
larger proportion of principals in the 
largest cities listing “experience as an 
assistant principal” as the major factor in 
their success. The internship also is more 
likely to be reported by those in the largest 
communities, although the differences in 
percent among the system size categories 
was not large. 

Tabulations by number of years experi- 
ence as a principal showed that those with 
less than 5 years experience were more 
likely to report classroom experience as a 
major success factor than were those with 
15 or more years as a principal. On the 
other hand, the more experienced prin- 
cipals were most likely to list on-the-job 
experience as a principal. 

Regional differences were not large ex- 
cept on the factor of “experience as an 
assistant principal” which showed up in 
significant amounts in the Northeast and 
the West. This type of experience is ap- 
parently more characteristic of these two 
regions than in other parts of the nation. 

The level of college preparation did not 
reveal any large differences. There was 
some indication that those with the A.B. 
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Table 20. Preparation or Experience Contributing Most to Success as a Principal 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 



Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Type of experience sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



As classroom teacher 40.9% 50.0% 38.8% 34.9% 52.7% 29.9% 41.1 ^ 43.1 ^ 

College education 1.9 3.3 1.6 1.8 1.0 1.5 1.8 1.3 

On-the-job as a principal 41.5 39.8 41.9 45.9 27.7 38.6 42.3 44.1 

As an intern 1.8 1.2 2.0 2.1 1.4 2.3 1.9 1.7 

As an assistant principal 7.1 1.9 8.3 7.9 9.8 18.2 5.8 3.6 

In-service programs 

of school systems 1.5 .9 1.6 1.6 1.9 2.3 1.3 1.7 

By self-study and 

research 3.7 2.4 4.0 4.2 3.1 4.4 3.C 3.8 

Other 1.6 .5 1.8 1.6 2.4 2.8 1.9 .8 

Tota | 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 0 % 100 . 1 % 

Number 2,304 422 1,882 1,463 419 472 879 531 



or less prized most highly their experience 
in the classroom; those with the M.A. or 
higher preparation gave highest credit for 
success to their on-the-job experience as 
principals. 

Do you think that principals should be 
released during the school day for certain 
professional improvement activities? 

For a number of years some sentiment 
has been developing that principals should 
be released during the school day to en- 
gage in certain professional improvement 
activities. Many types of ac'Vities might 
have been listed but the questionnaire 
focused attention on four types that are 
frequently mentioned in professional litera- 
ture and conferences (Table 21). In the 
heading of this table “Tch.” means teach- 
ing principals; “Supv.” means supervising 
principals. 

Regular college study received the 
smallest vote as “very important” although 
there were a number of principals who 
thought released time for this purpose was 
“good, but not necessary.” Teaching prin- 



cipals were more inclined to consider reg- 
ular college study in-service plans as im- 
portant than were supervising principals. 

For the total sample the largest propor- 
tion of principals voting “very important” 
were for in-service programs within their 
school systems. Next in highv t percent 
of very important ratings was the plan for 
exchange visits among principals in their 
schools. About 45 in 100 principals thought 
the programs of professional associations 
were important enough to justify released 
time during regular school hours. 

Tabulations made of supervising prin- 
cipals on various bases did not reveal 
many significant differences. Regionally, 
regular college study released time stood 
out significantly in the Southeast; in-service 
programs, in the Middle region and the 
West. On the basis of school system en- 
rollment released time for the in-service 
programs of the school system was sig- 
nificantly higher as “very important” in 
the largest school systems as compared 
with the smallest; time for professional 
association programs was significantly 
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Table 21. Opinions of Principals on the Desirability of Released Time 
for Certain Professional Improvement Activities 



Very important 


Good, not necessary 


Not a good idea 


No opinion 


rossiDie 

activity Total 


Tch. 


Supv. 


Total Tch. Supv. 


Total Tch. Supv. 


Total 


Tch. 


Supv. 


Regular 

college 

study 17.1% 


25.2% 


15.3% 


40.1% 34.5% 41.4% 32.9% 22.6% 35.2% 


9.8% 


17.7% 


8.1% 


School 
system 
in-service 
programs . 63.4 


54.6 


65.3 


27.6 29.1 27.3 


3.4 3.6 3.4 


5.6 


12.6 


4.0 


Profes- 

sional 

associa- 

tion 

prog rams ...45.2 


39.6 


46.4 


41.7 39.8 42.1 


6.1 6.3 6.0 


7.1 


14.3 


5.5 


Exchange 
visits 
among 
principals 
in their 

schools 60.7 


45.1 


64.1 


29.8 35.4 28.6 


2.7 5.1 2.1 


6.9 


14.3 


5.2 



higher in the smallest school systems (300- 
2,999 enrollment). Men supervising prin- 
cipals were more interested in exchange 
visits among principals than the women 
supervising principals. Also, those with 
less than 15 years of experience as prin- 
cipals were more inclined to vote “very 
important” on exchange visits than were 
principals who had 15 or more years of 
administrative experience. 

What is the value of certain 
professional growth experience? 

The preceding question sought to test 
the opinions of principals when the ques- 
tion hinged on releasing principals during 
regular school hours so that they might 
seek certain professional improvement ac- 
tivities. The next question tried to discover 
which professional growth experiences 
principals thought were of most value to 
them (Table 22). 

Three types of experience stand out 
clearly as of most value: (1) teaching 



classes in their own schools; (2) self- 
directed study and research; and (3) in- 
stitutes and workshops. 

Table 22 shows that 66 in 100 principals 
(66.2 percent) have not had experience in 
writing professional materials for publica- 
tion; 71 in 100 reported that they had not 
taught college classes; and 50 in 100 had 
not had professional improvement oppor- 
tunities by means of educational tours and 
international seminars. 

Marked differences between teaching 
principals and supervising principals were 
not frequent. The most outstanding dif- 
ference was the strong belief of teaching 
principals that “teaching classes in my own 
school” was the most valuable of the 
listed growth experiences (75 in 100 teach- 
ing principals listed it as being of much 
vaiue). The item rated of much value by 
the largest proportion of supervising prin- 
cipals was “self-directed study and re- 
search.” 

Tabulations of the supervising principals 
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Table 22. Opinions of Principals on the Value of Certain 
Professional Growth Experiences 



Of much value Of some value Of little value No experience 
experience Total Tch.~Supv. Total Tch. Supv. Total Tch. Supv. Total Tch. Supv. 



5.5% 7.3% 21.8% 13.7% 23.6% 5.0% 2.2% 5.7% 



Writing 
for publi- 
cation 7.0% 

Teaching 

college 

classes 9.1 

Teaching 
classes 
in my 

school 57.9 

School 

system 

committees ...42.2 
Consulting 
(other 
schools 
and 

systems) 29.9 

Educational 
tours and 
international 

seminars 21.4 

Active 
roles in 
professional 
associatioris...37.3 
Institutes 
and 

workshops — 51 .3 
Self-directed 
study and 
research 56.3 



5.1 10.0 15.4 8.9 



74.9 


54.1 


29.9 


14.2 


3S.4 


43.5 


45.5 


40.5 


27.2 


30.5 


32.2 


33.3 


18.3 


22.1 


26.0 


19.5 


35.7 


37.6 


44.5 


34.7 


41.4 


53.5 


38.9 


39.3 


50.8 


57.5 


34.4 


33.0 



16.9 


4.0 


3.1 


4.2 


33.3 


5.0 


2.4 


5.6 


46.6 


4.9 


6.5 


4.6 


32.0 


2.5 


2.9 


2.4 


27.4 


2.9 


17 


3.1 


46.7 


7.1 


6.7 


7.2 


38.9 


2.8 


2.4 


2.9 


34.8 


1.8 


1.4 


1.9 



66.2% 


78.6% 


63.5% 


71.4 


82.9 


68.9 


7.3 


8.4 


7.0 


7.4 


16.6 


5.4 


35.3 


36.6 


35.0 


49.7 


60.5 


47.3 


11.1 


22.9 


8.5 


7.0 


16.9 


4.8 


7.4 


14.7 


5.8 



by enrollment of the school system, prep- 
aration, sex, and other factors suggested 
but did not firmly establish several differ- 
ences. Professional writing had relatively 
higher rating (much value and some value 
combined) among those who had more 
than 5 years of experience as principals 
and among those with the M.A. or higher 
preparation. Teaching college classes 
rated more frequently as “much value” 
among supervising principals in the largest 



systems, among those with the M.A. cr 
higher preparation, and among principals 
in the Northeast region, leaching classes 
within one’s own school rated higher 
among those with the A.B. or less prepara- 
tion than among those with higher prepara- 
tion. Serving on school system committees 
was rated higher by women supervising 
principals than it was by men supervising 
principals. Consulting in other schools and 
school systems was more frequently rated 
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of “much value” by supervising principals 
in the smallest school systems, by those 
with 15 or more years experience as prin- 
cipals, and by principals in the Southeast 
region. Educational tours found relatively 
higher rating among women principals, 
among those with the M.A. and higher prep- 
aration, and among principals in the South- 
east. Professional association activities, as 
a growth experience, was rated highest 
by women supervising principals, by those 
with the M.A. or higher preparation, and 
by principals in the Southeast region. 
Workshops were rated higher by relatively 
more supervising principals who had 15 or 
more years experience as principals, and 
by women supervising principals. Self- 
directed study showed very small differ- 
ences regardless of the categories used 
in tabulations. 

How many hours per week do you 
devote to professional growth activities? 

In the questionnaire, immediately follow- 
ing the evaluation of the types of profes- 
sional growth activities, principals were 



asked to report the average number of 
hours given each week to such activities. 
About 1 in 100 principals reported that 
they gave no time to such activities; others 
reported giving an average of 25 hours 
per week. 

Table 23 reveals mostly small differences 
among the various categories of supervis- 
ing principals. The medians are the same 
— 5 hours — for all of the ciassifi cations. 
Similar results were obtained when tabu- 
lations were made by the size of school 
systems, preparation, and geographic 
regions. 

The outstanding percent in Table 23 is 
the proportion of teaching principals re- 
porting that they spend 11 or more hours 
per week in professional growth activities. 
The median amount of time shown by 
teaching principals is 12 hours — more than 
twice the median revealed by any other 
classification. A possible explanation is 
that teaching principals are so involved 
during regular school hours with their 
teaching that they cannot readily engage 
in most of the professional growth ac- 



Table 23. Average Number of Hours per Week Devoted to 
Professional Growth Activities 



Supervising principals 

Years as principal 







ing 








Less 




15 or 




Total 


prin- 








than 5 


5-14 


more 


Hours 


sample 


cipals 


All 


Men 


Women 


years 


years 


years 


None - 


1.2% 


2.6% 


.9% 


.9% 


.9% 


1.1% 


1.1% 


.2% 


1-2 


16.9 


13.3 


17.7 


17.0 


20.2 


16.0 


17.8 


19.4 


3*4.. 


19.4 


10.4 


21.1 


21.2 


21.0 


21.0 


20.1 


22.6 


5-8.— 


24.2 


11.6 


26.8 


27.2 


25.3 


25.5 


27.7 


26.9 


7-8 


6.5 


2.9 


7.2 


6.6 


8.5 


6.1 


8.2 


6.5 


9-10 


14.0 


5.7 


15.5 


15.4 


15,6 


15.8 


16.2 


14.2 


11 or more 


17.8 


52.5 


10.8 


11.4 


8.5 


14.4 


8.9 


10.3 


Total - 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


Median (including none) ... 


5 


12 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Number 


2,071 


345 


1,726 


1,374 


352 


443 


809 


465 
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tivities. Since they must participate in 
these activities in after-school hours, they 
may be more aware of these hours used 
than the supervising principals. For super- 
vising principals, the professional growth 
activities are often so much a part of many 
school days that they may under-report ihe 
number of hours devoied io such activities. 

Another point worth noting in Table 23 
is the relatively small differences among 
supervising principals when their re- 
sponses were tabulated by the number of 
years they had served as principals. The 
number of hours reported by the more ex- 
perienced (15 years or more as principal), 
who might be expected to be easing off 
on their professional growth activities, 
strongly supports the conclusion that their 
professional growth activities have not 
diminished with more experience. 

What is your status with regard 
to state certification? 

The question of the certification that 
should be required of elementary school 
principals has long been debated. Some 
have contended that a special state cer- 
tificate would tend to standardize and im- 



prove the preparation of principals and 
that it would give the principalship clearer 
professional status and more prestige. 
Others, such as certification officers in 
state departments of education, have been 
reluctant to see the development of many 
Kinds of special state certificates. Our 
purpose here is merely to report the types 
of state certificates that principals usually 
hold. The value of special certification 
remains an unanswered question. 

Thirty- six in 100 of the total sample re- 
ported that they held a special certificate 
for elementary school principals only; 32 
in 100 had a general administrative cer- 
tificate only; and 19 in 100 had only a cer- 
tificate for teaching. Most of the remainder 
(about 12 in 100) reported various com- 
binations of special and general certifi- 
cates (Table 24). 

Teaching principals and supervising 
principals differed significantly in the pro- 
portions holding administrative and teach- 
ing certificates. Fifty-nine in 100 teaching 
principals had only state teaching certifi- 
cates; only about 11 in 100 of the super- 
vising principals were limited to a teach- 
ing certificate. 



Table 24. The Principal’s Status with Respect to State Certification 



Teach- 

ing 

Total prin- 

Type of certification sample cipals All 

Special el. princi- 
pal’s certificate 

only 36.3% 18.9% 40.2% 

General adminis- 
trative certifi- 



Supervising principals 

Geographic regions 

Men Women NE SE Middle West 



39.0% 44.4% 58.9% 26.2% 39.2% 37.3% 



cate only 


32.2 


15.4 


35.9 


Teacher’s certifi- 
cate only 


19.2 


59.1 


10.5 


Others and 
combinations 


12.3 


6.6 


13.4 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number. 


2,268 


408 


1,860 



38.3 


27.6 


14.8 


43.8 


32.8 


49.9 


9.9 


12.4 


10.0 


14.1 


15.8 


2.2 


12.9 

100.1% 


15.6 

100.0% 


16.3 

100.0% 


15.9 

100.0% 


12.2 

100.0% 


10.7 

100.1% 


1,450 


410 


399 


390 


564 


507 
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Men and women supervising principals 
fell into the various categories in about the 
same proportions, except that the men 
were more likely to have a general admin- 
istrative certificate. This fact meshes with 
Table 10 showing that substantially more 
men supervising principals than women 
looked forward to the superintendency. 
Usually, the general administrative cer- 
tificate opens more avenues to various 
types of administrative and supervisory 
positions and, at the same time, it usually 
qualifies one to be an elementary school 
principal. 

Various tabulations of the replies of su- 
pervising principals, by preparation, size 
of school system, and other factors re- 
vealed no significant differences. The 
tabulations by geographic regions, how- 
ever, did show a few different patterns. 
The speciai elementary school principals 
certificate type was markedly outstanding 
in the Northeast area and relatively least 
common in the Southeast. In the Southeast 
and the West the “general administrative 
only” type of certification was significantly 
more characteristic than in the Northeast 
and the Middle regions. The “teacher’s 



certificate only” type exists with least fre- 
quency in the West as compared with other 
geographic regions. 

In which principals associations do 
you hold membership this year? 

Of the total sample 41 in 100 principals 
hold membership “in all three” — that is, 
in the Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA), their state principals 
group, and in the local association or club 
of principals. Six in 100 belong to the 
DESP and to their state association only; 
3 in 100 belong to the DESP and their local 
group only (Table 25). 

Teaching principals are more likely to 
limit their memberships to local and state 
associations of principals — although about 
one-third have membership in DESP. 
Nearly 45 in 100 supervising principals 
have the “all three” memberships (national, 
state, and local). When the others with 
some kind of membership (DESP only, 
DESP-State, etc.) are added then almost 
56 in 100 have a DESP connection. 

If we consider that the “all-three” type 
of membership represents a certain amount 
of professional maturity and devotion to 



Table 25. Membership of Principals in Associations for 
Elementary School Principals 



Supervising principals 



Teach- 

ing 



School system enrollment 



Memberships held 


Total 

sample 


prin- 

cipals 


All 


Men 


Women 


zo,uuu 
or more 


o,uuu IU 

24,990 


OUU IU 

2,999 


DESP only 


1.9% 


5.0% 


1.4% 


1.6% 


.5% 


.4% 


1 .5% 


2.0% 


State only 


7.8 


14.3 


6.7 


7.8 


3.2 


.4 


7.7 


11.4 


Local only - 


13.5 


28.6 


11.1 


12.4 


6.6 


15.6 


8.5 


11.2 


DESP-State.. 


5.9 


2.5 


6.4 


6.5 


6.1 


.6 


6.4 


12.6 


DESP-Local 


3.2 


5.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


5.2 


2.2 


2.0 


State-Local 


26.4 


25.0 


26.6 


30.0 


15.6 


20.1 


28.3 


30.0 


DESP-State and Local 


.... 41.4 


19.6 


44.8 


38.7 


65.0 


57.6 


45.3 


30.7 


Iota! 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


Number 


2,035 


280 


1 ,755 


1,344 


411 


462 


847 


446 
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Figure IV 

Membership 
in Principals’ 
Associations 
(Total sample 
in 1968) 




* DESP means the Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 



professional unity, then the accolade must 
be presented to the women supervising 
principals with 65 in 100 holding this all- 
inclusive status. When tabulated by the 
enrollment of school systems, the group 
of principals in the largest school systems 



(25,000 or more pupils) wins the “all- 
inclusive” honors; this all-three type of 
membership drops off in percent with the 
decline in size of school system. 

Tabulations by the years of experience 
as a principal show that the all-three type 



Table 26. Membership!; of Elementary School Principals in 
General Professional Associations 



Teach- 

ing 

Total prin- 



Membership held 


sample 


cipals 


All 


NEA only., 


1 .4% 


.5% 


1.6% 


State only 


3.0 


3.9 


2.8 


Local only 


2.1 


1.4 


2.2 


NEA-State 


5.2 


3.9 


5.5 


NEA-Local - 


.9 


.7 


.9 


State-Local 


14.5 


24.8 


12.2 


NEA-State-Local 


71.1 


61.7 


73.2 


Subtotal 


98.2% 


96.9% 


98.4% 


AFT (only or in 
combinations) 


1.8 


3.0 


1.8 


Total - 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.2% 


Number 


2,229 


415 


1,814 



Supervising orincipals 



Geographic regions 



Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


1.6% 


1 .5% 


2.3% 


.8% 


2.3% 


1.0% 


3.0 


2.0 


2.6 


1.0 


4.5 


2.4 


2.1 


2.7 


8.3 


.5 


.4 


.8 


5.2 


6.4 


3.4 


2.3 


10.0 


5.0 


.6 


1.7 


3.1 


.0 


.4 


.4 


13.7 


6.9 


14.2 


14.2 


8.1 


13.3 


72.3 


76.5 


65.6 


78.6 


71.5 


76.6 


98.5% 


97.7% 


99.5% 


97.4% 


97.2% 


99.5% 


1.5 


2.1 


.6 


2.6 


2.8 


.6 


100.0% 


99.8% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


1,410 


404 


387 


393 


530 


504 
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of enrollment is substantially truer of su- 
pervising principals with 15 or more years 
experience as principals than it is of those 
with less than five years as principals. 
The younger principal — like the teaching 
principal — shows some tendency to limit 
himself to local and state principals groups. 

Supervising principals with the M.A. or 
higher preparation are more likely, by sub- 
stantial amounts, to hold an all-three type 
of enrollment. The supervising principals 



of the Southeast and the Middle region are 
also more likely to have all-three member- 
ship connections than are principals in 
the other geographic sections. 

The 1958 survey reported that 58 in 100 
principals in the total sample, as compared 
with 41 in 100 in the present survey, be- 
longed to principals associations at all 
three levels. Only the women supervising 
principals held their own during the decade 
(64 percent in 1958 and 65 percent in 1S68). 



Table 27. College Courses Believed to be Most Important in 
the Preparation of Beginning Principals 



Supervising principals 

Experience as principal 

Teach- 

ing Less 1 5 or 



College course 


Total 

sample 


prin- 

cipals 


All 


Men 


Women 


than 5 
years 


5-14 

years 


more 

years 


Child growth 

development 


. 52.4% 


51.6% 


52.6% 


51 .1% 


57.7% 


45.2% 


53.4% 


58.0% 


Supervision 

of instruction 


. 50.6 


37.0 


53.6 


53.1 


55.5 


51.8 


54.9 


52.8 


Organization 

and management 


. 38.7 


33.9 


39.7 


38.3 


44.7 


35.7 


42.1 


38.9 


Curriculum 

development 


.. 34.5 


30.3 


35.5 


34.6 


38.3 


42.1 


34.6 


30.6 


Public and community 
relations 


. 32.5 


35.8 


31.7 


32.5 


28.9 


33.4 


32.6 


29.0 


General school 
administration 


. 25.6 


25.7 


25.6 


27.4 


19.4 


29.4 


25.2 


23.2 


Tests and 

measurements 


. 14.0 


16.7 


13.3 


14.2 


10.5 


14.4 


10.7 


17.0 


General psychology 


. 13.6 


23.0 


11.5 


11.3 


1 2.2 


10.6 


11.0 


13.3 


Educational psychology 


. 12.5 


17.9 


11.3 


11.3 


11.2 


11.0 


9.7 


14.3 


Methods of teaching 


.. 12.2 


15.3 


11.5 


12.0 


9.8 


9.7 


10.7 


14.3 


Philosophies of 

education 


5.9 


5.1 


6.1 


6.8 


3.8 


6.8 


7.2 


3.9 


Sociology 


.. 1.7 


1.5 


1.8 


1.8 


1.9 


2.1 


2.2 


1.0 


Methods of research 


1.5 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


1.0 


2.1 


1.5 


.8 


School plant design 


.3 


.2 


.4 


.5 


.0 


.0 


.7 


.2 


All others 


.3 


.0 


.4 


.3 


.7 


.8 


.5 


.0 


Number 


.. 2,286 


4l3 


1,873 


1,455 


418 


473 


872 


517 
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Teaching principals and men supervising 
principals showed substantial losses in the 
all-three type of membership. 

In which general education organizations 
do you hold membership this year? 

Ninety-eight in 100 of the total sample 
belonged to their local, state, or national 
association or to some combination of two 
or more of these three levels. Only 2 in 
100 belonged to the American Federation 
of Teachers (Table 26). 

Seventy-one in 100 principals belonged 
to all three — that is, to their local and 
state associations and to the NEA. Adding 
in all other NEA memberships (e.g. NEA 
only; NEA-State, etc.) brings the total with 
NEA contacts up to 78.6 percent of the total 
sample. 

Teaching principals are less likely to 
hold the all-three type of membership in 
general associations than are supervising 
principals. Among supervising principals 
the all-three membership is somewhat 
more characteristic of the Southeast and 
the West than of the other regions. 

Not shown in Table 26 are the propor- 
tions who belong, not only to their profes- 
sional associations, but also to the AFT. 
For example: of the 1.8 percent reporting 
as having AFT connections in the total 



sample, 1.2 percent also were members 
of the NEA. Of the 3.0 percent of the 
teaching principals with AFT memberships 
2.2 percent also belonged to the NEA. 
More than two-thirds of the principals 
reporting AFT connections aiso had mem- 
bership in the NEA. 

Which college courses are most 
important in the preparation of 
beginning elementary school principals? 

Principals were asked to examine a list 
of educational courses and to select the 
three which, in their judgment, were most 
important in the preparation of beginning 
principals. The results are summarized 
in Table 27. 

Table 27 is arranged in descending order 
of the evaluations of the total sample. 
Clearly more than half of the total group 
believe that courses on child growth and 
development and on the supervision of 
instruction are among the most essential 
in the preparation of beginning principals. 
After those two courses there is consider- 
able division of opinion. It should be kept 
in mind that since each respondent was 
asked to check the three most important, 
the columns of the table total approxi- 
mately 300 percent. 
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P OLICIES of school systems vary with 
regard to the term of employment of 
elementary school principals and as to the 
number of hours per week required by the 
position. In some communities the term of 
employment and the weekly hours of serv- 
ice of principals do not differ markedly 
from those of classroom teachers. In most 
communities, however, the principal is ex- 
pected to give the amount of time that the 
job requires and the boundaries of what 
might be considered “reasonable effort” 
are not clearly marked. 

What is your term of 
employment each year? 

Approximately half (47.2 percent) of the 
total sample reported that they were em- 
ployed each year for ten but less than 
eleven months. Twenty-one in 100 are em- 
ployed for less than ten months; 14 in 
100 for eleven but less than twelve months; 
and 18 in 100 reported a twelve-month term 
(Table 28). 



Sixty-two in 100 teaching principal were 
employed for less than ten months; almost 
93 in 100 reported terms of less than eleven 
months. In contrast, only 63 in 100 super- 
vising principals were employed for terms 
of fewer than eleven months. 

Some significant differences on a re- 
gional basis were revealed for supervising 
principals. Most marked was the fact that 
about one-third, in both the Northeast and 
the Southeast, reported that they were em- 
ployed for twelve months. The most char- 
acteristic term in the Middle region and the 
West was for ten but less than eleven 
months. Short terms of less than ten 
months were most commonly reported by 
principals in the Middle region. 

Tabulations on the basis of school sys- 
tem enrollment did not reveal the signifi- 
cant differences which might have been 
expected. While in the smallest commu- 
nities (300-2,999 pupils) relatively more 
principals reported shorter terms of em- 
ployment (less than ten months) than those 
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Table 28. Annual Term of Employment of Principals 



Teach- 

ing 



Supervising principals 



Geographic regions 



Months in term 


Total 

sample 


princi- 

pals 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


9 but less than 10 ... 


21.4% 


62.4% 


12.1% 


11.2% 


15.2% 


9.2% 


11.1% 


13.9% 


A c;e/~ 

/ V 


10 but less than 11 — 


47.2 


30.1 


51.0 


52.1 


47.4 


39.7 


43.9 


61.6 


53.6 


11 but less than 12.... 


13.6 


2.4 


16.1 


15.8 


17.1 


16.9 


11.6 


11.7 


24.0 


12 months 


17.9 


5.2 


20.7 


20.9 


20.2 


34.2 


33.3 


6.8 


15.9 


Total 


100.1% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


1 00.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number 


2,306 


425 


1,881 


1,461 


420 


403 


396 


573 


509 



in the larger communities, the smallest 
communities also revealed larger propor- 
tions employed for eleven or twelve 
months. The categories for years of ex- 
perience as principals did not show any 
consistent and significant differences. 
Academic preparation showed those with 
the A.B. or less preparation were more 
likely to have terms of less than ten months 
as compared with those with the M.A. or 
higher preparation. 



How many weeks are available in 
summer for vacation, workshops, 
and other purposes? 

Among the sample as a whole, the me- 
dian is eight weeks in the summer available 
for recreation and study. Teaching prin- 
cipals reported ten weeks on the average; 
supervising principals, eight weeks (Table 
29). 

The size of school systems has some 



Table 29. Number of Weeks in Summer Available for Recreation and Study 



Supervising principals 

Teach- 

ing Geographic regions 



Number of weeks sample cipals All Men Women NE SE Middle West 



None 


1.1% 


1 .9% 


.9% 


1.0% 


.7% 


1.0% 


1.3% 


.9% 


.6% 


1-2 , 


7.6 


6.0 


8.0 


9.0 


4.S 


6.0 


21.8 


5.3 


2.0 


3-4 


. 20.3 


5.3 


23.7 


23.7 


23.9 


37.1 


16.6 


13.8 


29.5 


5-6 - -- 


, 12.2 


4.1 


14.1 


14.4 


12.8 


10.5 


11.2 


16.1 


16.7 


7-8 


. 24.9 


12.5 


27.6 


27.6 


27.7 


20.6 


21 .6 


29.6 


35.6 


9-10.. 


.. 21.5 


32.8 


19.0 


17.8 


22.9 


21 .6 


15.6 


26.2 


11.4 


11 or more 


12.3 


37.3 


6.7 


6.5 


7.5 


3.3 


11.9 


8.0 


4.1 


Total 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


Median (includ- 
ing none) 


8 


10 


8 


7 


8 


6 


6 


8 


7 


Number 


. 2,271 


415 


1,856 


1,441 


415 


399 


385 


564 


508 
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effect upon the summer period available 
to supervising principals. In the largest 
school systems the median “period of free- 
dom’’ for vacation and workshops was eight 
weeks; in the middle-size systems the 
median was seven weeks; and in the small- 
est systems the median was six weeks. 
More than half of the principals (56.4 per- 
cent) in the largest systems reported from 
seven to ten weeks; 45.4 percent of those 
in the middle systems reported from seven 
to ten weeks; only 39.8 percent in the 
smallest systems reported equivalent pe- 
riods. 

The median summer period among the 
women supervising principals was eight 
weeks; among the men supervising prin- 
cipals it was seven weeks. Those with 
the M.A. or higher preparation reported .a 
median seven-week summer period as 
compared with eight weeks among those 
with the A.B. or lesser preparation. 

How many hours per week do 
you average at your school ? 

The typical or median principal in the 
total sample reported 45 hours per week 
spent at school in regular duties. Teaching 
principals showed a median of 43 hours; 



supervising principals, a median of 45 
hours (Table 30). 

If we assume that 48 or more hours per 
week is “service beyond nobrial expecta- 
tions, ” then significant differences appear 
among the various categories. For exam- 
pie, 39 in iOO men supervising principals 
as compared with 25 in 100 women su- 
pervising principals spend 48 or more 
hours at their schools. Those giv|hg 48 
or more hours per week, on the basis of 
experience as a principal: 40.8 percent of 
the supervising principals with less than 
5 years of experience; 36.2 percent of 
those with 5-14 years of experience; and 
29.9 percent of those with 15 or more years 
of experience as principals. The difference 
is significant between those with less than 
5 years of experience and those with 15 or 
more years as a principal. 

On a regional basis 43.1 percent of the 
supervising principals in the West spend 
48 or more hours per week at their schools; 
in the Northeast, 27.0 percent. The Middle 
and Southeast regions fall in between with 
35.7 percent and 35.2 percent respectively 
spending 48 or more hours per week at 
school. 

The smallest number of hours spent by 
an individual was 9 hours — approximately 



Table 30. Average Number of Hours per Week Principals Spend at School 



Supervising principals 



1 eacn " School system enrollment 

ing 

Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Hours per week sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



Less than 30 hours 5% 1.2% .3% .3% .5% .2% .3% .4% 

30-35 4.1 8.9 3.0 2.8 3.4 5.6 2.7 1.3 

36-41 22.6 30.1 20.9 18.4 29.4 25.6 21.0 1 6.6 

42-47 39.4 36.8 40.0 39.5 42.1 41.5 39.8 39.0 

48 or more 33.5 23.1 35.8 38.9 24.6 27.1 36.1 42.6 

Total 100.1% 100.1% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 99.9% 

Median 45 43 45 45 45 45 45 45 

Number 2,282 416 1,866 1,455 411 465 871 530 
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2 hours per day. The largest number of 
hours reported was 79 — this would be an 
average of 13 hours per day counting Sat- 
urdays. 

How many addiional hours do you 
spend in school-related activites? 

The median number of additional hours, 
beyond the hours of regular duties, among 
the total sample was 5 hours (Table 31). 
Tabulations for the various categories — 
teaching principals and supervising prin- 
cipals, men and women supervising prin- 
cipals, and the other groupings— revealed 
the same median. 

If we assume that additional hours be- 
yond eight per week is an “extra load,” 
we find that 27 in 100 of the total sample 
are carrying a substantial load of additional 
hours. Among teaching principals the pro- 
portion is 31 in 100; among supervising 
principals, 26 in 100. The women supervis- 
ing principals show about 29 in 100 with 
the additional load; men supervising prin- 
cipals, about 25 in 100, are devoting more 
than eight hours per week to school- 
related duties. 



On a regional basis the percents indicate 
that relatively more supervising principals 
in the Northeast have an extra load of 
school-related duties — about 34 in 100 
with more than eight hours per average 
week. At the other extreme is the West 
where 20 in 100 report more than eight 
hours per week. The Southeast showed 
31 percent with an extra load; the Middle 
region, 22 in 100. 

On the basis of years of experience as 
a principal, the categories showed no sig- 
nificant differences — about 26 in 100 in 
each category reporting more than eight 
hours of additional school-related work per 
week. In the largest systems about 30 in 
100 reported the extra load; in communi- 
ties below 25,000 pupil enrollment, about 
25 in 100. 

What is the total time spent, in the 
average week, both on regular and 
on school-related activities? 

The median of the total sample was 50 
hours per week on regular duties and the 
additional school-related activities (Table 
32). In a 1965-66 study by the NEA Re- 



Table 31. Average Number of Hours, Other than Regular Hours, 
Spent in School-Related Activities 



Teach- 







mg 






Total 


princi- 


All 


Hours per week 


sample 


pals 


Less than 6 hours .... 


57.3% 


53.3% 


58.2% 


6-8 


15.9 


15.4 


16.0 


9-11..... 


17.9 


21 .0 


17.2 


12-14 


2.4 


2.9 


2.3 


15-17 


3.7 


3.4 


3.7 


18-20 


1.7 


2.7 


1.5 


21 or more 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


Total 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.1% 



Supervising principals 

Geographic regions 

Men Women NE SE Middle 



58.9% 

16.2 

16.6 

2.2 

3.4 

1.3 

1.3 

99.9% 



55.4% 

15.3 

19.5 

2.4 

4.7 

2.4 

.3 

100 . 0 % 



55.6% 

13.4 

17.6 

3.9 

5.9 
2.2 
1.4 

100 . 0 % 



62.8% 

15.1 

15.4 

1.9 

3.0 

.6 

1.3 

100 . 1 % 



50.8% 

15.4 

22.8 

2.4 

4.2 
3.1 

1.3 

100 . 0 % 



West 

60.6% 

19.4 

14.5 
1.4 
2.6 

.8 

.6 

99.9% 



Median- 

Number. 



5 5 5 5 5 5 

2,150 377 1,773 1,394 379 382 



5 5 5 

358 538 495 
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Figure V 

Average Number 
of Hours Per Week 

C rvor»+ in Qnhnnl 
xjuuiii ill v- <^i iuui 

and School-related 
Activities 
(Total sample 
in 1968 ) 



Median 50 hours per workweek 




42-53 hours 
60% 



search Division (see the first footnote, 
Chapter I) elementary school classroom 
teachers reported a median of 45.5 hours 
per week on their regular and school- 
related duties. 

In the light of the 8-hour day and the 
48-hour week, widely practiced in gainful 



employment throughout the United States, 
one might conclude from Table 32 that 
many elementary school principals are 
called upon to exceed the typical work- 
week. Seventy-two (71.8 percent) in 100 
principals in the total sample work 48 
hours or more per week. Among teaching 



Table 32. Average Number of Hours per Week Principals Spend 
at School and in School-Related Activities 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 

ing 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Hours per week sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



Less than 30 hours .2% 1.1% .1% .1% -0% .0% .1% .0% 

30-35 3 .3 .3 .2 .5 .5 .2 .2 

36-41 3.8 6.4 3.2 3.4 2.9 3.7 3.5 2.6 

42-47 23.7 30.0 22.4 20.7 28.5 26.8 23.5 16.8 

48-53 36.3 31.3 37.4 36.6 39.9 38.7 37.1 36.6 

54-59 20.2 17.9 20.8 22.1 15.7 16.2 20.7 24.8 

60-65 11.0 9.6 11.4 12.0 9.0 10.8 10.6 13.2 

66-71 2.8 1.9 3.0 3.2 2.1 1.8 3.2 3.6 

72 or more 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.6 1.3 1.6 1.2 2.0 

Total 99.8% 100.1% 100.1% 99.9% 99.9% 100.1% 100.1% 99.8% 

Median 50 50 50 51 50 50 50 52 

Number 2,143 376 1,767 1,391 376 437 831 499 
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principals 62 in 100 spend 48 hours or 
more in regular and supplementary work; 
74.1 percent of the supervising principals 
exceed the 48-hour week. If the standard 
for the workweek were taken at 40 hours 



ihen ihe picture is far 



<»» ^ f />< y I rv o /*4 
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than the preceding comparisons indicate. 

Almost 76 percent of the men supervis- 
ing principals work 48 hours or more as 
compared with 68.0 percent of the women 
supervising principals. 

Size of school system has an effect upon 
the length of the typical workweek. Table 
32 shows that the proportions of supervis- 
ing principals working 48 or more hours 
increases steadily as the school system 
size decreases — from 69 in 100 in the 
largest to 73 in 100 in the middle-size sys- 
tems and to 80 in 100 in the smallest 
systems. 

On the basis of years of experence as 
a principal the data suggest that those with 
the least experience spend more time in 
all school duties than those with the most 
experience. For example: the 48-hour plus 
workweek was reported by 79 in 100 of 
the supervising principals with less than 5 



years of experience as principals; by 74 
in 100 of those with 5-14 years of experi- 
ence; by 69 in 100 of those with 15 or 
more years experience as principals. The 
medians of the three groups were respec- 
tively 52, 50, and 50 hours per week for 
all school and school-related duties. 

Regionally the proportions reporting the 
48-hour plus workweek were: Northeast, 
69.2 percent; Southeast, 73.2 percent; 
Middle region, 73.6 percent; and West, 
78.5 percent. The difference between the 
Northeast and the West is significant. Dif- 
ferences on the basis of academic prep- 
aration were not significant — each group 
approximated the general pattern. 

Only general comparisons can be made 
with the earlier DESP surveys. The typical 
workweek for regular duties, as reported 
by all principals, was approximately 44 
hours both in 1928 and in 1948; in 1958, 
49 hours (as compared with 45 hours in 
1968). Total for an average week was 
53.9 hours in 1958 and 50 hours in 1968. 
The additional hours, above the regular 
school duties, averaged 4.9 hours in 1958 
and 5 hours in 1968. 



Figure VI 

Average* percent 
of Workweek 
Given to Major 
Duties by 
Supervising 
Principals 
(Total sample 
in 1968) 



Clerical tasks 

14% 

Regular teaching 
4% 

Self- 

improvement 
7% 

Community work 

7% 



Curriculum development 

8 % 



* Average refers to the mean. Based on Table 40 with self-improvement 
shown at 7%, the mean excluding those reporting none. 




Administration 

30% 



Supervision 

30% 
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How do you divide your time among 
certain major categories? 

In all of the DESP surveys since 1928 
an attempt has been made to ascertain 
the proportion of the typical principal’s 
time given to major aspects of the prin- 
cipalship. It has been recognized that most 
principals must make estimates since they 
do not keep, and cannot be expected to 
keep, an actual time diary of a typical week. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is surprising that 
the averages of the estimates have main- 
tained considerable consistency from dec- 
ade to decade. 

At this point the reader should be re- 
minded that the definitions of a teaching 
principal and a supervising principal have 
varied in the DESP surveys. In 1928 and in 
1948 a supervising principal was defined 
as one with 75 percent or more of his time 
free from regular teaching duties and a 
teaching principal was one with less than 
75 percent of his time free from assigned 
classroom work. In the 1958 survey the 
line was drawn at 50 percent or more of his 
regular school time free of assigned teach- 
ing duties for the supervising principal; 



the teaching principal was one who had 
less than 50 percent of his time free for 
supervision, administration, and other du- 
ties. 

Clearly these definitions were arbitrary, 
but necessary for tabulation purposes. An 
apparently sharp separation such as 75 
percent or 50 percent did not prevent con- 
siderable near overlapping between the 
two types. For example; with the 50 per- 
cent line there would be a number who 
would be free from teaching for 49, 48, 
47, etc. percent and on the other side a 
number who would not be free for 51, 52, 
etc. percent. Medians, means, and other 
statistical descriptions of the two types 
would consequently be “general” rather 
than “absolute” characterizations. 

In the 1968 survey questionnaire the first 
question asked was “What is your official 
title?” and respondents were asked to 
check one of four categories; head teacher, 
teaching principal, principal, or supervising 
principal. In the final tabulations the head 
teachers and the teaching principals were 
placed in the “teaching principal” cate- 
gory. The ether two groups were tabu- 
lated as “supervising principals.” 



Table 33. Percent of the Average Workweek Given to Regular Classroom Teaching 







T each- 






Supervising principals 








Total 

sample 


ing 

prin- 

cipals 








Geographic regions 




Percent of week 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


None 


57.7% 


2.0% 


69.8% 


70.2% 


68.5% 


74.7% 


71.9% 


65.9% 


63.5% 


1-19 


19.5 


2.5 


23.2 


22.5 


25.6 


20.8 


19.0 


24.2 


27.1 


20-39. 


4.4 


9.9 


3.2 


3.5 


2.1 


2.8 


3.2 


3.7 


2.9 


40-59 


4.7 


17.3 


2.0 


2.0 


2.1 


1.8 


1.9 


2.9 


1.2 


60-79 


6.7 


32.1 


1.1 


1.2 


.6 


.0 


2.1 


1.8 


.2 


80 or more... 


7.2 


36,2 


.9 


.7 


1.3 


.0 


1.9 


1.4 


.0 


Total 


100.2% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


100.1% 


100.2% 


100.2% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


Mean (in- 


eluding none) ... 


0 


70 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Median (ex- 


eluding none) ... 


20 


75 


5 


5 


5 


5 


10 


5 


5 


Number 


2,194 


393 


1,801 


1,414 


337 


395 


374 


543 


489 
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Regular teaching duties. Respondents 
were asked to report the proportion of the 
average workweek devoted to regular 
teaching duties. In the total sample 57.7 
percent reported that they had no regular 
teaching duties (a few called attention to 
demonstrations and substitute work which 
were not tabulated as regular teaching). 
Among the supervising principals 69.8 per- 
cent reported no assigned teaching duties. 
Table 33 reports certain aspects of the 
full tabulation. 

Of those tabulated as teaching princi- 
pals, 85.6 percent devoted 40 percent or 
more of their average workweek to regular 
teaching duties. In contrast, only 4.0 per- 
cent of those tabulated as supervising 
principals gave 40 percent or more of their 
regular time to teaching duties; less than 1 
percent of the supervising principals gave 
80 percent or more time to this type of 
work. (Reminder: those with the title of 
principal were tabulated with those who 
had the title of supervising principal.) 

Regionally, Table 33 shows about 8 per- 
cent of the supervising principals giving 
as much as 40 percent of their time to 
teaching in the Southeast and in the Middle 
region; in the Northeast and the West less 
than 2 percent gave this much time to 
regular classroom teaching. 

The size of school systems has an effect 
upon the amount of regular teaching du- 
ties reported by supervising principals. In 
the largest systems (25,000 or more pupils), 
98 percent reported that less than 20 per- 
cent of their time was given to regular 
teaching; in the smallest school systems 
(300-2,999 pupils) only 88 percent gave 
less than 20 percent of their time to teach- 
ing. 

On the basis of years of experience as a 
principal there were slight, but not sig- 
nificant, differences, among the categories. 

In the 1958 survey the average percent 
of the workweek given by the entire group 
to classroom teaching was 10 percent (as 



compared with 15 percent in 1968). For 
teaching principals in 1958 the average 
was 60 percent given to regular teaching 
(as compared with 65 percent in 1968). 
For supervising principals the average 
percent of the workweek given to regular 
teaching was 3 percent in 1958 (in 1968 
it was 4 percent). In view of the somewhat 
different definitions used in 1958 and 1968 
the average percents in the two surveys are 
remarkably close together. We may con- 
clude that there has been no large or sig- 
nificant change during the past decade in 
the amount of time that the typical prin- 
cipal gives to regular classroom duties. 

Clerical work. Through many decades a 
major “dead weight” upon the principal- 
ship has been the clerical burden of rec- 
ords, reports, and endless routine duties. 
Most of these tasks are essential, but they 
intrude heavily upon the time that most 
principals would like to give to manage- 
ment, instruction, and planning. 

In 1958 the typical principal, in the group 
as a whole, gave 13 percent of the average 
workweek to clerical tasks. Teaching prin- 
cipals averaged 9 percent; supervising 
principals averaged 14 percent. The pro- 
portions ranged from 10 percent in the 
largest cities to 17 percent in the smallest 
places (roughly comparable to the 300- 
2,999 pupils group of the present survey). 

As stated earlier, the typical principal in 
the 1958 survey averaged 13 percent of his 
workweek to clerical and other routine 
tasks. Table 34 shows also a 13 percent 
average (mean) for the entire sample in 
this 1968 survey. Teaching principals 
averaged 9 percent in both surveys; super- 
vising principals averaged 14 percent in 
both years. 

If we assume that any principal reporting 
40 percent or more is confronted with an 
overwhelming clerical condition, then we 
note that, in the largest school systems, 
2.4 percent are in this perplexing situation. 
In the middle-size systems we find 4.9 
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Table 34. Percent of the Average Workweek Given to Clerical Duties 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 



ing 

Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Percent of week sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



None 7.7% 9.4% 7.3% 6.8% 9.0% 7.2% 6.2% 9.2% 

1-19 64.9 77.4 62.2 62.8 60.2 63.5 63.S 58.1 

20-39 23.3 1 2.5 25.7 25.6 25.6 26.9 25.0 25.6 

40-59 3.5 .3 4.2 4.2 4.4 * 2.2 3.9 6.6 

60-79 6 .3 .7 .7 .8 .2 1.0 .6 

80 or more .0 .3 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Total 100.0% 100.2% 100.1% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 

Mean (including none) 13 9 14 14 13 13 14 15 

Median (excluding none) ... 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

Number 2,194 393 1,801 1,414 387 460 840 501 



percent and in the smallest systems 7.2 
percent. Stated another way, 7 in 100 su- 
pervising principals in systems with 300- 
2,999 pupils give 40 percent or more of 
their time to records, reports, and routine 
tasks. The difference between the largest 
and the smallest school systems is sig- 
nificant. 

Administration. For most people, espe- 
cially the general public, the primary job 
of the principal is to administer. Certainly, 
no school could be effective without some- 
one to take care of the many tasks involved 
in organizing the program, making man- 
agement decisions, formulating the general 
operating rules, coordinating the activities 
of pupils and teachers, and maintaining 
communication with other schools and the 
central office. 

The average (mean) percent of the work- 
week given to administration by supervis- 
ing principals was 30 percent in the 1928 
survey; 29 percent in 1948; and 30 percent 
in 1958. Table 35 indicates that the propor- 
tion remains unchanged in 1968 — at 30 
percent. 

If we assume that any principal giving 
40 percent or more ot his time to admin- 



istration is working under an especially 
heavy administrative load, trsen we find in 
the total sample that 26.5 percent are in 
this situation in 1968. Among supervising 
principals 31.6 percent reported giving 40 
percent or more of their time to adminis- 
tration. Men principals are more likely than 
women to report the relatively high admin- 
istrative loads (33.6 percent and 24.9 per- 
cent respectively). 

Tabulations by years of experience as a 
principal did not reveal any significant dif- 
ferences. Regional differences are note- 
worthy between the West and the re- 
mainder of the country. Only 28 in 100 
supervising principals in the West reported 
administrative loads requiring 40 percent 
or more of the workweek; approximately 
one-third of the principals in the other sec- 
tions reported the “40 percent plus” ad- 
ministrative loads. Tabulations on the basis 
of college preparation showed no signifi- 
cant differences. 

Supervision and coordination of instruction. 
The committee which guided the prepara- 
tion of the 1928 survey strongly recom- 
mended that supervising principals should 
increase the proportion of their time given 
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Table 35. Percent of Time During the Average Workweek Given to Administration 



_ , Supervising principals 

Teach- 





Total 

.ample 


ing 

prin- 

cipals 








G 


eographic regions 




Dorront r\i u/ppl*’ 

i wi vum vi ** 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


None - - 


3.6% 


15.5% 


.9% 


.6% 


2.3% 


1.3% 


1.6% 


.7% 


.4% 


1-19 


30.7 


67.7 


22.6 


22.6 


23.0 


19.0 


26.8 


21.9 


23.3 


20-39 


39.3 


14.0 


44.7 


43.4 


49.9 


47.9 


40.4 


42.3 


48.3 


40-59 


19.9 


2.3 


23.7 


24.9 


19.4 


23.0 


24.3 


25.8 


21.1 


60-79 


5.5 




6.6 


7.2 


4.7 


7.9 


5.9 


7.3 


5.3 


80 or more 


1.1 




.3 


1.5 


.8 


1.0 


.5 


1.9 


1.6 


Total - 


100.1% 


* 


3% 


100.2% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


99.9% 100.0% 


Mean (in- 


eluding none) - 


26 




30 


31 


28 


31 


29 


32 


29 


Median (ex- 


eluding none) ... 


25 


l;) 


30 


30 


25 


30 


28 


30 


25 


Number 


2,194 


393 


1,801 


1,414 


387 


395 


374 


543 


489 



to supervision. The average (mean) per- 
cent of time in a typical workweek was 

34 percent in 1928; 39 percent in 1948; and 

35 percent in 1958. Table 36 shows that 
the percent is 26 percent in the total 
sample of the present survey. 

It we assume that those principals giving 
less than 40 percent of their workweek to 



supervision are below average expecta- 
tions, then we find that 74.7 percent of the 
total sample can be so classified. Among 
teaching principals 98.7 percent give less 
than 40 percent of their time to supervi- 
sion; among all supervising principals, 
69.5 percent. Typically, women supervis- 
ing principals give more time to supervision 



Table 36. Percent of Time During the Average Workweek Given to Supervision 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 

ing 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Percent of week sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



None 4.6% 20.6% 1.1% 1.0% 1.3% .0% 1.3% 1.6% 

1-19 27.2 67.7 18.3 19.4 14.4 14.3 16.5 25.0 

20-39 42.9 10.4 50.1 50.7 47.5 53.3 47.9 50.7 

40-59 20.5 1 3 24.7 23.6 28.7 24.5 27.8 19.6 

60-79 4.3 .0 5.3 4.9 7.0 8.4 5.7 2.6 

80 + 5 .0 .5 .5 1.1 .4 .6 .6 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 99.9% 99.8% 100.1% 

Mean (including none) 26 7 30 29 32 31 31 27 

Median (excluding none) ... 25 5 30 30 30 30 30 25 

Number 2,194 393 1,801 1,408 382 460 840 501 
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Table 37. Percent of Time During the Average Workweek Given 

to Curriculum Development 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 

ing — 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Percent of week sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



None... 18.9% 47.3% 12.7% 12.2% 14.2% 15.2% 12.5% 10.6% 

1-19 74.2 51.9 79.1 79.3 78.6 78 9 78.0 81.2 

20-39 6.6 .8 7.9 8.1 7.0 5.4 9.3 7.8 

40-59 2 .0 .4 .4 .3 .4 .2 .4 

60-79 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

80 or more .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Total 99.9% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 100.1% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 

Mean (including none) 72887788 

Median (excluding none) 10 5 10 10 10 5 10 10 

Number 2, . 4 393 1,801 1,414 387 460 840 501 



than men since the respective percents 
giving less than 40 percent of their time 
to supervision are 63.2 percent and 71.1 
percent. 

Supervising principals in the smallest 
school systems generally give less time to 
supervision than those in the larger school 
systems. In the smallest systems (300- 

2.999 pupils), 77 in 100 principals give less 
than 40 percent of their time to supervision; 
in the middle-size school systems (3,000- 

24.999 pupils), 66 in 100; and in the largest 
school systems (25,000 or more), 68 in 100. 

Some regional differences are signifi- 
cant. In the West 65 in 100 supervising 
principals (64.8 percent) give less than 40 
percent of their time to supervision. In 
contrast, in the Middle region 75 in 100 give 
less than 40 percent. The other two re- 
gions fall between the West and the Middle 
region, with 69.1 percent in the Northeast 
and 68.1 percent in the Southeast. The 
median percents of supervisory time during 
the workweek range from 25 percent in 
the Middle region to 30 percent in the 
Northeast, the Southeast, and in the West. 

Curriculum development. In the 1958 sur- 



vey the function of curriculum development 
was included within the definition of super- 
vision. In the 1968 survey it was separated 
out for emphasis and to sharpen the term 
supervision. Some comparisons are pos- 
sible, however, since the term “program 
development” was a separate item under 
the supervision heading in the 1958 study. 

Table 37 shows the percent of the typical 
workweek given by principals to curric- 
ulum development, committees on courses 
of study, and related activities. Among 
the tota. sample the mean percent was 7 
percent (mean including none); the median 
among those giving a definite proportion 
of time to this phase was 10 percent (me- 
dian excluding none). 

In the 1958 survey the mean percent of 
time given by teaching principals to pro- 
gram development was 2 percent; the mean 
for 1968, as shown in Table 37, is also 2 
percent. Supervising principals gave 6 
percent (mean) of their workweek to pro- 
gram development in 1958; the comparable 
percent for the present study is 8 percent. 

The majority of principals, as shown in 
Table 37, fell at the 1-19 percent level. 



WORKING CONDITIONS— TERMS, HOURS OF WORK, AND DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 



Clearly teaching principals give less time 
to curriculum development than do super- 
vising principals. The percents for men 
and women supervising principals are es- 
sentially the same. School system size 
tabulations did not reveal any significant 
differences. 

Regionally we find that 84.1 percent of 
the supervising principals in the Northeast 
reported from 1-19 percent of their average 
week given to curriculum development. 
The corresponding percentages were 74.6 
percent in the Southeast; 79.0 percent in 
the Middle region; and 78.7 percent in the 
West. The percent in the Northeast sug- 
gests relatively more curriculum participa- 
tion in that area. 

Tabulations on the basis of college prep- 
aration and in terms of years of experience 
as a principal did not reveal any significant 
differences. 

Community work. On the average in 1958 
the suDervising principal gave 18 percent 
of his dme to community work — that is, to 
public relations and to working with par- 
ents and civic groups. In the past decade, 
the average has apparently declined to 
7 percent. The teaching principal, on the 



average in 1958, reported 10 percent of 
the workweek given to community rela- 
tions; the comparable percent for 1968 is 
3 percent. 

Perhaps the most striking statistic in 
Table 38 is that 13.8 percent of the total 
sample reported not giving any part of their 
typical workweek to community work. It 
may be that these principals considered 
such activities as "supplementary activi- 
ties” (after school ) rather than as part of 
the regular workweek devoted directly to 
school duties. 

Tabulations, based on years of experi- 
ence as a principal, did not show any sig- 
nificant differences. On the basis of col- 
lege preparation 8.4 percent of those with 
the master’s degree or higher preparation 
gave no time to community work during the 
regular workweek as compared with 15.3 
percent among those with the A.B. or less. 
On a regional basis the differences were 
slight. 

Self-improvement. Recently there has 
been an increasing belief that the princi- 
pal’s efforts to improve himself through 
reading, workshops, and similar activities 
should be considered a legitimate part of 



Table 38. Percent of Time During the Average Workweek Given to Community Work 



Supervising principals 







Teach- 








School system enrollment 




Total 


ing 

princi- 








25,000 


3,000 to 


300 to 


Percent of week 


sample 


pals 


All 


Man 


Women or more 


24,999 


2,999 


None 


13.8% 


34.9% 


9.2% 


8.7% 


10.9% 


6.3% 


8.9% 


12.2% 


1-19 


81.4 


63.8 


85.3 


86.2 


81.7 


85.0 


85.6 


84.8 


20-39 


4.6 


1.3 


5.3 


4.7 


7.3 


8.5 


4.9 


3.0 


40-59 


.1 


.0 


.2 


.2 


.0 


.0 


.3 


.0 


60-79 


.1 


.0 


.2 


.1 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.0 


80 or more 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


99.9% 


100.2% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


Mean (including none) 


7 


3 


7 


7 


8 


8 


8 


6 


Median (excluding none) 


5 


5 


5 


5 


10 


10 


6 


5 


Number 


. 2,194 


393 


1,801 


1,414 


38f 


460 


840 


501 
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Table 39. Percent of Time During the Average Workweek Given to Self-Improvement 













Supervising principals 










T each- 




















ing 








Geographic regions 






Total 


princi- 








— 








Percent of week 


sample 


pals 


Ail 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


None 


15.7% 


30.0% 


12.5% 


12.8% 


11.6% 


11.4% 


13.9% 


15.5% 


9.2% 


1-19 


82.1 


69.2 


85.0 


85.1 


84.5 


85.0 


83.5 


82.9 


88.3 


20-39 


2.2 


.8 


2.4 


2.1 


3.6 


3.3 


2.7 


1.7 


2.4 


40-59 


.0 


.0 


.1 


.0 


.3 


.3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


60-79 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


80 or more 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


Mean (in- 




















cluding none) ... 


6 


4 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


Median (ex- 




















cluding none) ... 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Number 


2,194 


393 


1,801 


1,414 


387 


395 


374 


543 


489 



his workweek directly devoted to school 
affairs. For this reason the 1968 survey 
asked principals to report specifically on 
the percent of their time given to self- 
provement activities (Table 39). This ques- 
tion was not asked in this way in the 
earlier DESP surveys. 

The average amount of time given to 
improvement during the regular work- 
week — median about 5 percent (mean 6 
percent) of the workweek of 50 hours — 
amounts to about 2.5 to 3 hours. While this 



may not seem to be a large amount it is 
symbolic of the recognition of seif- 
improvement as an essential part of the 
principal’s regular duties. 

Tabulations by size of school system, by 
experience as a principal, by sex, by 
geographical regions, and by amount of 
college preparation did not reveal any 
significant differences. Supervising prin- 
cipals, on the average, were able to allot 
more time to self-improvement activities 
than were teaching principals. 



Table 40. Average Percent of Workweek Given to Various Functions in 1958 and in 1968 



Supervising principals Teaching principals 



Functions 1968 1 958 1 968 1 958 



Regular teaching 4% 3% 65% 60% 

Clerical tasks 14 14 9 9 

Administration 30 30 9 11 

Supervision 30 29 7 8 

Curriculum development 8 6 2 2 

Community work 7 18 3 10 

Self-improvement activities 6*4 

Total 99% 100% 99% 100% 



* Self-improvement activities were not separated out in the 1958 survey. 
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Comparisons with 1958 survey. A general 
comparison can be made with the average 
percentages of time allotted to various 
functions in 1958 (Table 40). 

In general, the average percentages re- 
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mately the same. The only striking dif- 
ference is the larger proportion of time 
given to community work in 1958 as com- 
pared with 1968 which may be explained 
by the increasing number of community 
specialists in recent years. Other differ- 
ences may be caused by the somewhat 
different terminology used in the two sur- 
veys. 

Ideally, how would you allot 
your time each week? 

After reporting their estimates of how 
they actually allotted their time, each re- 
spondent was asked to indicate the allot- 
ments he would make in 1968 under ideal 
conditions (Table 41). 

Supervising principals, according to 
these average percents, would like to 
give less time to clerical tasks and to ad- 
ministration and more time to supervision 
and to curriculum development. They 
would like also to allot more time to self- 
improvement during the regular workweek. 

On the average, teaching principals 
would substantially reduce the time given 



by them to regular teaching duties and to 
clerical tasks and then allot more time to 
administration, supervision, curriculum de- 
velopment, and self-improvement. 

The average ideal allotment of the time 
of supervising principals shown in the 
1958 survey did not differ grea'Jy from the 
percentages given in Table 41 as the pre- 
ferred allotments in 1968. The supervising 
principals of 1958 would have given slightly 
less time to curriculum development and 
more time to community work than the 
1968 group. Teaching principals of 1958 
would have cut down their regular teaching 
to 30 percent and given the time thus freed 
to supervision and to community work in 
somewhat larger proportions than the 
teaching principals in the 1968 survey. 

What is the main block to attainment 
of the ideal time allotment? 

There are, of course, usually several im- 
pediments to the attainment of an ideal 
allotment of work time. For practical rea- 
sons and emphasis principals were asked 
to report the main hindrance in 1968 
(Table 42). 

Among the sample group as a whole, 
lack of clerical help is the most serious 
hindrance to attainment of the preferred 
or ideal time allotment. Next most fre- 
quently reported was lack of admmistra- 



Table 41. Average Actual and Average Idea! Allotments of 
Time During a Typical Workweek 



Supervising principals Teaching principals 



Functions Actual Preferred Actual Preferred 



Regular teaching 4% 4% 65% 41% 

Clerical tasks 14 4 9 6 

Administration 30 24 9 IS 

Supervision 30 40 7 16 

Curriculum development 8 13 2 7 

Community work 7 7 3 5 

Self-improvement activities 6 9 4 7 

Total 99% 101% 99% 101% 
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Table 42. Main Hindrance to Desired Use of Work Time 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 

ing 



Hindrance 


Total 

sample 


princi- 

pals 


A M 

MI! 


A A 

IV! CM 


Women 


25,000 
or more 


3,000 to 
24,999 


300 to 
2,399 


Lack of clerical help 


24.8% 


26.5% 


24.4% 


23.3% 


28.5% 


18.6% 


24.6% 


29.4% 


Regular teaching 


13.4 


56.9 


3.7 


4.0 


2.5 


.2 


3.3 


7.3 


Lack of administrative 

help . 


21.3 


.7 


25.9 


26.0 


25.4 


36.3 


24.1 


19.4 


Inadequate preparation 
for job 


.7 


1.2 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.2 


.6 


.8 


Central office demands 


16.9 


3.5 


19.9 


20.3 


18.4 


21.2 


21.7 


15.6 


Overcrowded building 


5.7 


3.5 


6.1 


6.2 


6.0 


5.5 


5.7 


7.5 


Drives, etc 


.7 


.7 


.7 


.7 


.8 


1.3 


.6 


.4 


Welfare programs 


2.2 


.2 


2.6 


2.3 


3.5 


2.8 


2.0 


3.4 


Parents’ demands 


2.6 


.2 


3.1 


3.1 


3.0 


4.4 


2.8 


2.4 


Lack of office space 


1.4 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


1.0 


.9 


1.7 


1.6 


None 


10.4 


5.0 


11.6 


12.0 


10.3 


8.5 


12.9 


12.3 


Total 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


Number 


2,210 


404 


1,806 


1,409 


397 


4f 7 


843 


506 



tive help (e.g. assistant principal) and 
third, the demands of the central office. 
Teaching principals — 57 in 100 — reported 
their regular teaching duties as the most 
serious hindrance and second, lack of 
clerical help. 

Tabulations by the size of school sys- 
tem indicate that the lack of clerical help 
among supervising principals is relatively 
moreserious in the smaller systems than 
in the largest (25,000 or more pupils). 
Lack of administrative assistance is appar- 
ently more seriously felt in the largest sys- 
tems than in the smaller ones. Central 
office demands were significantly more 
hindering in the school systems enrolling 
3,000 or more pupils. 

Tabulations by sex, experience as a prin- 
cipal, and college preparation did not show 
significant differences. Regionally, lack of 
administrative assistance was a serious 
hindrance in the Northeast and West. Lack 
of clerical help was reported in relatively 



larger proportions in the Southeast than 
in the other areas. 

Ten in 100 of the total sample reported 
that they had no hindrances. Among teach- 
ing principals, 5 in 100 had no serious im- 
pediments; supervising principals about 
12 in 100 (11.6 percent) reported none. 

In 1958 the most serious hindrance 
among all principals, reported by 27 in 
100, was lack of clerical help. Regular 
teaching duties was second (15 percent); 
third, lack of administrative assistance (11 
percent); and fourth, the demands of the 
central office (10 percent). Overcrowded 
buildings, lack of office space, and drives 
and campaigns were reported as hin- 
drances by about double the proportions 
in 1958 as in 1968. Twelve in 100 princi- 
pals in 1958 reported that they did not 
have any hindrances to their attainment 
of an ideal distribution of their time in a 
typical workweek. Clearly, the decade has 
been one of steady improvement. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 
AND ADMINISTRATION 



T HE GENERAL STATUS of the principal 
as an administrator may be revealed by 
specific questions with regard to his ad- 
mi nistrat've role in the school system and 
by other questions that bear directly upon 
the individual school. Earlier DESP sur- 
veys of the status of the principalship — 
1928, 1948, and 1958 — have stressed that 
the elementary school principal needed to 
have a clearly defined, responsible role 
both in the school system and in the indi- 
vidual school. Every survey also has 
pointed out that wide variations existed 
among and within school systems. 

How would you characterize your 
administrative role in the school system? 

Two questions were asked in exploring 
the principal’s role in the school system: 
(a) what is your understanding of the ad- 
ministration’s view (i.e. the central office) 
of the place of the elementary school prin- 
cipal in your school system? and (b) what 
part do you play in developing educational 



policies for the school system as a whole? 
In each case the respondent was asked to 
examine a series of statements and to 
check the one that best described his 
situation. 

General role in the school system. Briefly, 
the alternatives for the first question that 
principals were offered for checking were: 
(a) the principal is recognized publicly as 
the head of his schou! with considerable 
authority to plan, organize, and administer 
its educational program; (b) the principal 
is viewed as the administrative head of 
the school, assigned primarily to carry out 
the policies of the central office; he is 
given some encouragement to plan for his 
school community; and (c) the principal is 
neither encouraged nor authorized to pro- 
ceed independently to alter his own 
school’s program in any significant man- 
ner. These three descriptions sought to 
identify whether the principal was a leader, 
a supporter, or a follower. A similar ques- 
tion was asked in the earlier surveys. 
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Table 43. General Administrative Status of the Elementary School Principal 
in the School System, According to Principals 



Teach- 

ing 



Supervising principals 



Geographic regions 



Role 


sample 


pals 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


Leader 


51 .2% 


33.8% 


55.0% 


55.2% 


54.5% 


52.0% 


61 .3% 


49.8% 


58.3% 


Supporter 


. 42.4 


49.4 


40.8 


40.5 


41.8 


43.8 


36.1 


43.7 


38.9 


Follower 


6.5 


16.8 


4.2 


4.3 


3.6 


4.3 


2.5 


6.5 


2.8 


Total 


.. ... 100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


1 00.0% 


Number 


.. 2,261 


411 


1,850 


1,439 


411 


400 


393 


556 


501 



In the total sample, 51.2 percent thoc^ht 
that their central offices looked upon them 
as leaders; 42.4 percent thought they were 
in the role of supporters; and 6.5 percent, 
as followers. The corresponding percents 
in the 1958 survey were 54, 51, and 5. 
These percentages suggest little change 
in the general administrative status of prin- 
cipals as viewed by the central office — or, 
at least, as principals understand the cen- 
tral office’s conception of the principalship. 

More of the supervising principals viewed 
their roles as leaders than was true of 
teaching principals (Table 43). Nearly half 
of the teaching principals thought that the 
central office looked upon them as occu- 
pying a supporting role. In terms of per- 
cent fewer of the supervising principals 
reported a leadership role in 1968 (55 
percent) as compared with 1958 (59 per- 



cent); more of the teaching principals re- 
ported the leadership role in 1968 (33.8 
percent) than was true a decade earlier 
(28 percent). 

On a regional basis there is a somewhat 
higher proportion of supervising principals 
in the leadership role in the Southeast as 
compared with the other three regions. 
This was also true in 1958. Relatively few 
supervising principals in the Southeast 
and in the West interpreted their role as 
that of a follower. 

Men and women supervising principals 
reported leadership roles in about the 
same proportions. Tabulations by experi- 
ence as a principal and by college prepa- 
ration showed only small differences. In 
the smallest school systems (300-2,999 
pupils) there was a significantly larger 
proportion, as compared with systems of 



Figure VII 



Administration’s View of General Role of Principal 
as Reported by Supervising Principals 
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3,000 or more pupils, who reports, the 
“follower role” as apparently the central 
office’s policy. 

Participation in developing school system 
policy. A principal’s administrative role in 
the scnooi system is given more significant 
meaning if he feels that the central office 
consults with him in the formulation of 
school system policies. The alternatives 
offered to the respondents to show the 
extent of their participation in school sys- 
tem policy-making were stated: 

(a) I am not consulted. (Referred to in 
the text as “not consulted.”) 

(b) I am asked to comment upon poli- 
cies developed by the central of- 
fice. (Referred to hereafter as 
“comment only.”) 

(c) I am asked to comment upon poli- 
cies developed by the central of- 
fice and get some encouragement 
to propose new policies. (Re- 
ferred to in the text as “some 
encouragement.”) 

(d) I am not only encouraged to sug- 
gest new policies but am invited 
to present my views directly to 
the board of education or through 
the superintendent of schools. 
(Referred to hereafter as “invited 
participation.”) 

Among the sample as a whole, 13 percent 
reported that they were not consulted; 15.5 



percent said that they might be asked for 
comments only; 44.4 percent believed that 
they were given some encouragement to 
suggest new policies; and 27.1 percent felt 
that they were invited to suggest and de- 
velop new policies. The comparable per- 
cents in 1958 were respectively: 5 percent, 
11 percent, 18 percent, and 66 percent. 

The differences between 1958 and 1968 
indicate that principals have lost ground. 
Significant proportions (Table 44) have 
dropped back from “invited to participate” 
to “given some encouragement” to pro- 
pose new policies. When linked with Table 
43 the replies of the respondents, giving 
their appraisal of their roles, carry the 
strong implication that the principals in 
this 1968 survey have more feeling of in- 
security than those who reported in the 
1958 survey. More than this, the total pic- 
ture may indicate that in current school 
system practices the role of the principal 
is moving away from “the higher regard 
for the principalship” which appeared to 
be on the increase between the 1948 and 
the 1958 surveys. 

Supervising principals more than teach- 
ing principals are likely to be consulted on 
school system policies. Twenty-nine in 100 
supervising principals are “invited to par- 
ticipate” (see full statement of the item 



Table 44. The Principal’s Role in the Development of Policies 
for the School System, According to Principals 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 



ing 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Role sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

Not consulted 13.0% 25.5% 10.2% 9.9% 11.4% 21.0% 6.6% 6.7% 

Comment only 15.5 16.9 15.2 15.3 14.6 15.3 15.3 14.8 

Some encouragement ... 44.4 40.4 45.3 44.8 47.0 44.8 49.2 39.2 

Invited to participate 27.1 17.2 29.3 30.0 27.0 19.0 28.9 39.2 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 99.9% 

Number. 2,249 408 1,841 1,437 404 458 863 520 
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earlier in chapter) as compared with 17 in 
100 among the teaching principals. 

Size of school system makes for some 
significant differences. Twenty-one in 100 
of the supervising principals in the largest 
systems (25,000 or more pupils) report that 
they are not consulted as compared with 
about 7 in 100 not being consulted in the 
school systems with fewer than 25,000 
pupils. Looking at the other end of the 
scale, 39 it: 100 supervising principals in 
systems with fewer than 3,000 pupils report 
that they are invited to propose and de- 
velop new policies as compared with only 
V9 in 100 in the largest systems. These 
differences remind us of one of the prob- 
lems of bigness. 

Tabulations on the basis of years ci ex- 
perience as a principal showed no signifi- 
cant differences. Those with an M.A. or 
higher preparation were more likely to be 
“given some encouragement” as com- 
pared with those who had the A.B. and 
lesser preparation; yet those with the 
lesser training were more likely “to be 
invited to participate” than those with the 
higher preparation. 

On a regional basis the supervising 
principals in the West were clearly more 
likely to receive “some encouragement” 
in the development of new policies than 
the principals in the other regions — more 
than half of the West placed themselves in 
this category. 

What is your administrative role 
in the individual school? 

Three questions were used in obtaining 
a general idea of the principal’s admin- 
istrative role in the individual school: 

(a) selecting the staff of the school; 

(b) evaluating the work of the teachers; 
and (c) preparing the school budget. 

Selecting the staff of the school. Since it is 
important for the faculty of a school to 
work as a team and since the principal is 
usually held responsible for the quality 



of the education in his school, it seems 
reasonable to argue that the principal must 
have an important role in selecting the 
school’s faculty. Few persons would give 
the principal exclusive authority nor can 
a very good case be made for placing ex- 
clusive authority in the central office. The 
problem calls for joint action on a high 
professional plane. 

Respondents were offered four alterna- 
tives and asked to check the one which 
best described their role in selecting the 
faculty: 

(a) All assignments are made by the 
central office; I have nothing to 
say in the selection of teachers. 
(Referred to in the text as “noth- 
ing to say.”) 

(b) I can ask for the type of person 
needed and accept or reject from 
among several recommended by 
the central office. (Referred to in 
the text as “accept-reject among 
candidates.”) 

(c) I am expected to outline the quali- 
fications of each teacher needed, 
to examine the personnel records 
in the central office, to interview 
applicants, and to recommend for 
assignment the applicants I con- 
sider qualified. (Referred to in 
the text as “examine and recom- 
mend.”) 

(d) I employ the teachers without the 
assistance of a central office per- 
sonnel service. (Referred to in the 
text as “employ without the cen- 
tral office.”) 

In the sample as a whole, 38.5 percent 
reported that they had nothing to say about 
the assignment of teachers since it was all 
done by the central office; 32.7 percent 
had authority to accept or reject from 
among several recommended by the cen- 
tral office; 25.2 percent stated their needs, 
examined applicants, and recommended 
those to be assigned; and 3.6 percent re- 
ported that they employed teachers with- 
out the assistance of the central office. 
The comparable percents in the 1358 sur- 
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vey were respectively: 45 percent, 37 per- 
cent, 17 percent, and 1 percent. The 
changes in percent over the past decade 
suggest that principais as a group have 
been given increased authority with re- 
spect to the selection of teachers. In- 
creasingly, they seem to be participating 
in the selection process and sharing more 
and more with the central office the pioc- 
ess of selecting the faculty of the indi- 
vidual school. 

Table 45 indicates that there are signifi- 
cant differences cn the basis of the size 
of the school system. In the largest sys- 
tems (25,000 or more pupils) relatively 
more supervising principals have nothing 
to say about the assignment of teachers 
to their schools as compared with super- 
vising principals in the smaller systems. 
In the smallest systems (300-2,999 pupils) 
substantially larger proportions of the 
supervising principals have the oppor- 
tunity to state the qualifications, examine 
applicants, and recommend those to be 
assigned. This level of operation is the 
one most likely to be supported by the 
administrative theory. 

On a regional basis the supervising 
principals in the Southeast and in the 
West appear to occupy more favorable 
positions than principals in the other two 



areas. Relatively more men supervising 
principals report more authority than the 
women supervising principals. Tabula- 
tions by experience as a principal and by 
level of college preparation revealed no 
significant differences. 

A special question, not included in the 
earlier surveys, attempted to discover the 
role of the faculty of the school in helping 
to fill vacancies. The question asked: “Do 
the teachers in your school share in the 
selection of n ew faculty members?” 

In the total sample 4.3 percent answered 
“yes” and 95.7 percent said “no.” Super- 
vising principals revealed a small, but 
not significantly larger percent answering 
affirmatively. Similarly the affirmative reply 
was more frequent among supervising 
principals in the cities over 3,000 in pupil 
enrollment; among those with more than 
15 years experience as a principal; among 
men supervising principals; and among 
those with the M.A. or higher college 
preparation. But the sizes of these differ- 
ences give no assurance of significance. 
On a regional basis the affirmative percent 
was significantly higher in the Southeast 
than it was in the other three regions. 

rvaluating the work of teachers. T radition- 
ally the principal’s authority for evaluating 
the work of classroom teachers has been 



Table 45. The Role of the Principal in Selecting the Faculty 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 

ing 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Role sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



Nothing to say 38.5% 60.8% 33.5% 31.1% 41.9% 46.8% 29.7% 28.2% 

Accept-feject among 

candidates — 32.7 25.0 34.4 33.8 36.8 37.2 38.8 24.7 

Examine and recommend . 25.2 12.5 28.0 30.4 19.6 14.4 27.8 40.3 

Employ without 

central office 3.6 1.7 4.0 4.7 1.7 1.5 3.7 6.8 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number 2,249 408 1,841 1,433 408 457 866 518 
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symbolized by the teacher rating form. 
These instruments have varied widely in 
detail, in aiieged accuracy, and in their 
effect upon the teacher’s st^us and sal- 
ary. Considerable controversy has raged 
around the type of evaluation, its fre- 
quency of use, the competency of those 
doing the rating, and the effect a rating 
should have upon the individual teacher. 
For administrative purposes most rating 
forms are today used primarily to deter- 
mine whether or not a teacher should be 
reassigned, given tenure in the school sys- 
tem, or released from employment. In view 
of these purposes many school systems 
apply formal rating each year to the be- 
ginner during the first years of employ- 
ment and, after tenure or continuous em- 



ployment has been obtained, the formal 
rating is applied at intervals of three to 
five years. 

A few principals use rating forms as a 
basis for checking the general instruc- 
tional situation — merely as a rudimentary 
form of supervision. The results are shown 
to the teacher and discussed as necessary 
so as to bring the teacher’s views and the 
principal’s policies within some degree of 
harmony. The results are not usually re- 
ported to the central office and rarely have 
any effect upon the teacher’s salary and 
status. This genera! plan was not explored. 

Whatever the pattern of the formal rating 
system used with beginning teachers, al- 
most 76 in 100 (75.9 percent) of the total 
sample report that the rating is made an- 



Table 46. The Principal’s Role with Regard to the Formal Rating 

of Beginning Teachers 













Supervising principals 








Total 

sample 


1 Cawl i 

ing 

prin- 

cipals 








Geographic regions 




Type of rating plan 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


Detailed rating 
of teacher 
characteristics 

Annually 

Every few yrs 


. 28.7% 

.9 


8.4% 

.9 


33.3% 

1.0 


32.9% 

.7 


34.5% 

1.7 


35.3% 

.5 


16.3% 

1.5 


36.3% 

1.0 


41.6% 

.8 


General rating 
of performance 

Annually.— 

Every few yrs 


.. 16.0 
.3 


16.2 

.0 


16.0 

.3 


15.9 

.4 


16.3 

.0 


14.7 

.2 


16.5 

.5 


18.3 

.5 


14.1 

.0 


Both detailed 
and general 

Annually 

Every few yrs 


.. 31.2 

.4 


18.5 

.5 


34.1 

.4 


33.8 

.3 


35.0 

.7 


40.S 

.0 


31.0 

.3 


31.9 

.3 


33.3 

.8 


Varioi s combina- 
tions of detail — 
general and 
annual and 

periodic 

No formal rating 

Total 


.4 

... 22.1 

... 100.0% 


.2 

55.3 

100.0% 


.5 

14.6 

100.2% 


.4 

15.5 

99.9% 


.4 

11.3 

99.9% 


.5 

7.8 

99.9% 


.5 

33.5 

100.1% 


.4 

11.2 

99.9% 


.4 

9,0 

100.0% 


Number 


... 2,318 


427 


1,891 


1,468 


423 


408 


400 


573 


510 
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nualiy. Twenty-nine in 100 use a detailed 
rating of teacher characteristics; 16 in 100 
use a general rating of performance; and 
31 in 100 use both a detailed rating of char- 
acteristics and a general rating of per- 
formance. Twenty-two in 100 said that they 
had no forma! rating plan for beginning 
teachers. 

More than half — 55.3 percent — of the 
teaching principals reported that they 
made no formal ratings of beginning 
teachers. Nearly 15 in 100 (14.6 percent) 
of the supervising principals said that no 
formal rating plan was used with begin- 
ning teachers. Men and women supervis- 
ing principals showed no significant differ- 
ences as to the type of rating plans used 
(Table 46). 



The regional distributions show a sig- 
nificant difference between the Southeast 
and the other three regions. For example, 
33.5 percent of the supervising principals 
in ihe Southeast do not make formal 
ratings of beginning teachers as compared 
with about 10 percent of ihe supervising 
principals in the other three regions. In 
contrast with the Southeast, substantial 
numbers of principals in the other three 
regions make detailed, annual reports on 
the characteristics of beginning teachers. 

On the basis of the size of school sys- 
tems, the smaller the system the greater 
the possibility that no formal rating of 
beginning teachers would be made by 
supervising principals. Years of experi- 
ence as a principal and college prepara- 



Table 47. The Principal’s Role with Regard to the Formal Rating 

of Continuing Teachers 







Teach- 






Supervising principals 








Total 


ing 

princi- 

pals 








Geographic regions 




Type of mating plan 


sample 


All 


Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


Detailed rating 
of teacher 
characteristics 
Annually 


. 16.5% 


4.9% 


19.1% 


20.5% 


14.2% 


20.1% 


1 1 .8% 


19.4% 


23.7% 


Every few yrs. ... 


4.6 


1.4 


5.3 


5.1 


6.1 


4.7 


2.3 


5.6 


8.0 


Geneial rating 
of performance 
Annually 


. 16.5 


15.5 


16.8 


16.6 


17.5 


19.1 


14.0 


18.2 


15.5 


Every few yrs. ..... 


2.8 


.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.3 


2.5 


3.5 


4.0 


3.1 


Both detailed 
and general 
Annually 


. 20.6 


15.0 


21.8 


23.0 


18.0 


26.7 


20.8 


19.9 


21 .0 


Every few yrs 


4.1 


1.9 


4.7 


4.6 


5.0 


2.5 


4.5 


5.8 


5.3 


Various com- 
binations of 
detail — general 
and annual 
and periodic 


.9 


.0 


1.2 


1.3 


.5 


.4 


.8 


1.8 


1.2 


No formal rating 


34.0 


60.9 


27.9 


25.7 


35.5 


24.0 


42.5 


25.5 


22.2 


Total 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


100.2% 100.0% 


Number 


2,318 


427 


1,891 


1,468 


423 


408 


400 


573 


510 
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tion showed a few small, but not signifi- 
cant, differences. 

A comparison of Tables 46 and 47 shows 
that the continuing teacher (usually one 
on tenure) is not likely to be rated as- fre- 
quently as the beginning teacher. Thirty- 
four percent of the total sample of princi- 
pals said that they did not formally rate 
the continuing teacher; only 22.1 percent 
reported no formal rating of beginning 
teachers. 

In the total sample only 53.6 percent 
reported annual ratings of continuing 
teachers as compared with 75.9 percent 
making annual ratings of beginning teach- 
ers. Almost 61 percent of the teaching 
principals (Table 47) made no formal 
ratings of experienced teachers (55.3 per- 
cent so reported for beginning teachers). 

Fifty-eight percent of the supervising 
principals reported making annual ratings 
of continuing teachers (83.4 percent made 
annual ratings of beginning teachers). Men 
and women supervising principals had 
similar percent distributions among the 
various plans, except that women princi- 
pals are less likely to make formal ratings. 

On a regional basis the supervising prin- 
cipals in the Southeast are least likely to 
make formal ratings of continuing teachers 
(as was true for beginning teachers). The 
percents indicate that the general rating 



patterns followed must be similar in all of 
the regions, outside of the Southeast. 

On the basis of school system enroll- 
ments, the percents indicate that the 
smaller the school system the more likely 
an annual type of rating plan will be used. 
Contrariwise, periodic ratings every few 
years are more likely to be practiced in 
the larger school systems. 

Years of experience as a principal and 
college preparation tabulations did not 
show significant differences. Undoubtedly, 
the most influential factors are the regional 
practices and the size of school systems. 

Direct comparisons with the 1958 survey 
cannot be made since the questions asked 
on rating were quite different. The per- 
cents for the total groups, however, sug- 
gest that an average of 16 percent of the 
principals did not make formal ratings in 
1958 as compared with an estimated 28 
percent in 1968 (average of no rating for 
beginning teachers and no rating for con- 
tinuing teachers). Formal rating by prin- 
cipals of continuing (presumably experi- 
enced) teachers may be becoming an 
obsolete practice. 

Preparing the individual school budget. The 

question asked on budget preparation was 
designed to ascertain the principal’s gen- 
eral roie in connection with the budget of 
the individual school. Respondents were 



Table 48. The Principal’s Role in Preparing the Budget of the Individual School 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 



Role 


Total 

sample 


mg 

prin- 

cipals 


All Men 


Women 


25,000 
or more 


3,000 to 
24,999 


300 to 
2,999 


Nothing to do 


35.2% 


52.3% 


31.4% 30.1% 


36.1 % 


43.6% 


26.0% 


29.6% 


Make recommenda- 
tions only 


40.8 


34.3 


42.3 42.6 


41.1 


43.9 


43.1 


39.5 


Plan, recommend, 
and defend 


23.9 


13.4 


26.3 27.3 


22.7 


12.5 


30.9 


30.9 


Total 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number 


2,297 


417 


1,880 1,462 


418 


472 


877 


531 
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asked to examine three choices and to 
check the one which most nearly described 
their own situation. The choices were: 

(a) I have nothing to do with the 
budget; it is made by the central 
office. (Referred to in the text as 
“nothing to do.”) 

(b) I report in writing on the general 
needs of the school, but the 
budget decisions are made in the 
central office. (Referred to in the 
text as “make recommendations 
only.”) 

(c) The teachers and I are expected 
to prepare budget proposals based 
upon the program we plan to fol- 
low. Our recommendations are 
carefully considered; I have an 
opportunity to explain and defend 
our plans before those who make 
the final decisions. (Referred to 
in the text as “plan, recommend, 
and defend.”) 

The report of the 1958 survey on budget 
authority of principals offered the com- 
ment (as compared with 1948): “the trend 
in the direction of more participation by 
the supervising principal seems dear.” 
The percents of supervising principals re- 
porting that they “had nothing to do with 
the budget” dropped from 52 percent in 
1948 to 22 percent in 1958 — but it rose to 
31.4 percent in the present survey. On the 
favorable side, the proportion of super- 
vising principals apparently having a sig- 
nificant part in planning the budget was 
12 percent in 1958 and is 26.3 percent in 
the 1968 survey. These are approximations 
since the same wording was not used both 
years (Table ^8). 

In 1958 the “nothing to do” role was re- 
ported by 35 percent of the teaching prin- 
cipals; in 1968 the comparable percent is 
52.3 percent. Five percent of the teaching 
principals in 1958 might be characterized 
as having some significant part in planning 
the budget as compared with 13.4 percent 
in 1968. Taking into account the percents 
reported both for teaching principals and 



for supervising principals in the two sur- 
veys, it appears that the participation of 
the principal in planning and defending 
the budget of the individual school has 
made a substantial gain. Yet — even today 
— approximately one-third of the total 
sample believe that they have little to 
say about the budgets of their schools. 

The size of the school system appar- 
ently is an important factor in determining 
the budgetary role of the supervising prin- 
cipal. In the largest systems 43.6 percent 
thought they had “nothing to do” as com- 
pared with 29.6 percent in the smallest 
systems; only 12.5 percent in the largest 
systems believed that their roles were “to 
plan, recommend, and defend” as com- 
pared with 30.9 percent in the smaller 
places. This may be further evidence of 
the restrictive influence of bigness. 

The tabulations on the basis of sex 
indicate that men supervising principals 
occupy a bit more favorable position than 
women with regard to planning the school 
budget. Years of experience as a principal 
and level of college preparation do not 
show any significant differences. Tabula- 
tions by geographic regions indicate that 
supervising principals in the Northeast par- 
ticipate significantly more in budget plan- 
ning than do the supervising principals in 
the other three regions. The least favor- 
able position exists among the principals 
in the Southeast area where 42 in 100 
believe that they have “nothing to do with 
the budget.” 

For several decades the NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals has 
recommended through its surveys that 
principals should be given increasing lead- 
ership opportunities. Between 1928 and 
1958 the surveys showed significant gains. 
The changes in percents between 1958 and 
1968 suggest that progress may be moving 
onto a plateau. Will the principalship im- 
prove its administrative status in the next 
decade? 
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O NLY a few decades ago *he term “ele- 
mentary school” was understood by 
many to mean Grades 1 through 8. In 
recent years the typical school has become 
an organization from the kindergarten or 
Grade 1 through Grade 6. No fixed limits 
were set in the present study since the 
questionnaire permitted principals to re- 
port any combination of grades between 
prekindergarten and Grade 12. The ex- 
pectation, however, was that the “typical 
school” would fall within the commonly 
accepted limits. 

Five aspects of school organization will 
be dealt with in the present chapter: 
(a) the number of schools administered by 
the principal; (b) the grades supervised; 
(c) the vertical and horizontal grade or- 
ganization; (d) the total enrollment; and 
(e) the number of full-time teachers. 

How many separate schools 
are under your direction? 

Traditionally the policy of most boards 
of education has been to appoint one per- 



son to head each elementary school. If a 
school was relatively small this person 
might be called a head teacher or a teach- 
ing principal. Although in a few com- 
munities principals have been asked to 
administer two or even more schools, the 
practice has not been widespread. The 
present survey supports this statement. 

Among the sample as a whole, 12.4 per- 
cent administer two or more schools. In 
1958 the comparable figure was 13 per- 
cent. Only 2.5 percent of the teaching 
principals handle two or more schools; in 
1958 the comparable figure was 2 percent. 
Just under 15 percent of the supervising 
principals are assigned two or more 
schools; in 1958 the percent was 15 per- 
cent. These percents suggest that during 
the past decade the practice of assigning 
two or more schools to a principal has not 
increased. 

On the basis of the size of the school 
system Table 49 shows that among super- 
vising principals the practice of “one 
school, one principal” is most character- 
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Table 49. Number of Schools the Principal Administers 



Supervising principals 



. n " School system enrollment 

ing 

Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Number of schools sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



One 87.7% 97.4% 85.5% 86.3% 82.5% 92.2% 86.6% 77.5% 

Two 8.8 2.1 10.3 9.2 13.9 6.9 10.0 13.7 

Three . 2.0 .2 2.4 2.7 1.7 .8 2.0 4.5 

Four or more 1.6 .2 1.9 1.8 1.9 .0 1.4 4.3 

Total 100.1% 99.9% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number 2,317 426 1,891 1,468 423 475 883 533 



istic of the largest school systems (25,000 
or more pupils). On the other hand, in the 
smallest systems (300-2,999 pupils) 22.5 
percent administer two or more schools. 
The size of the individual schools is un- 
doubtedly the governing factor in the dif- 
ferences in practice between large and 
small school systems. 

On a regional basis the practice of ad- 
ministering two or more schools is sig- 
nificantly more characteristic in the North- 
east area — 25.9 percent of the supervising 



principals— than it is, for example, in the 
Southeast with only 3.3 percent. The Mid- 
dle region with 17.5 percent clearly differs 
from the West which shows only 11.0 per- 
cent of the supervising principals adminis- 
tering two or more schools. In general, 
similar regional differences were found in 
1958. 

Tabulations on the basis of years of 
experience as a principal and level of col- 
lege preparation did not show significant 
differences. 



Figure VIII 



Grades in 
Elementary School 
Organization 
(Total sample) 
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Table 50. Grades Supervised by Elementary School Principals 



Teach- _ 
ing 

Total prin- 

Pattern sample cipals All 

PreK-6. 2.6% .9% 3.0% 

K-6 39.2 18.9 43.8 

1-6 20.4 27.1 18.9 

PreK-8. 4 .0 .5 

K-8 7.3 4.5 7.9 

1-8 9.6 23.1 6.6 

K(1 )-3 9 2.1 .6 

Others 19.6 23.3 18.8 

Total 100.0% 99.9% 100.1% 

Number 2,314 424 1,890 



Supervising principals 

Geographic regions 



Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


2.5% 


4.7% 


5.9% 


.0% 


2.4% 


3.7% 


43.0 


46.3 


47.5 


9.0 


61.5 


48.0 


17.3 


24.3 


10.8 


46.0 


6.3 


18.2 


.6 


.2 


.5 


.3 


.9 


.4 


8.4 


6.1 


11.8 


.5 


12.4 


5.5 


7.8 


2.4 


1.5 


18.0 


3.1 


5.5 


.6 


.5 


.7 


.0 


.5 


1.0 


19.8 


15.4 


21.3 


26.3 


12.8 


17.6 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


1,467 


423 


408 


400 


572 


510 



What grades are taught 
under your direction? 

The 1958 survey reported that 78 percent 
of the principals administered schools ex- 
tending either from the kindergarten or first 
grade through Grade 6. The comparable 
percent in the present 1968 survey is 59.6 
percent (adding in the prekindergarten, 
not identified in 1958, raises the total to 
62.2 percent). Kindergarten or Grade 1 
through Grade 8 totaled 20 percent in 
1958; this combination totals 16.9 percent 
in 1968 (or 17.3 percent if prekindergarten 
through Grade 8 is added.) The “others 
item’’ in Table 50 includes such patterns 
as Grades 4-6, Grades 1-7, and, in a few 
cases, schools which included one or more 
high school grades. 

How would you characterize the 
basic organization in your school? 

During the past decade there has been 
increased attention to the basic patterns 
of grade organization. In this 1968 survey 
an attempt was made to discover the ex- 
tent to which various patterns are in use. 



Similar questions were not asked in the 
earlier DESP surveys. 

Vertical organization. This term has ref- 
erence particularly to the single grade 
pattern, the multigraded plan, and to the 
nongraded plan. Traditionally for many 
years the typical urban pattern has been 
the graded one. Small rural schools have 
for many years been characterized by the 
multigraded pattern. The nongraded plan 
is comparatively recent in origin since it 
has been used and discussed actively dur- 
ing the past decade.* 

Table 51 presents the percents for the 
entire sample — both teaching and super- 
vising principals. The separate percent 
distributions for teaching principals and 
for supervising principals did not show 
significant differences between the two 
groups. Among supervising principals a 
few differences emerged. 

On the basis of size of the school sys- 
tem, the nongraded plan was reported by 
larger percents of supervising principals 
in the largest systems (25,000 or more 
pupils) and declined steadily with decreas- 
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Table 51. Percent of Principals Using Various Vertical Patterns in the 
First Six Grade Levels of Their Schools 



Grade levels 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


83.9% 


83.8% 


85.0% 


91.1% 


91.2% 


91.3% 


4.9 


5.5 


5.4 


5.3 


5.7 


5.4 


11.2 


10.7 


9.6 


3.6 


3.1 


3.3 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



2,065 2,061 2,048 2,023 1,898 



Types of patterns 

Graded — 

Multigraoed 

Nongraded 

Total... 

Number 2,067 



ing school system enrollment. This situa- 
tion held true for Grade 1 through Grade 3; 
beginning with Grade 4 the distributions 
among the various patterns were essen- 
tially the same for all school system sizes. 

Tabulations on the basis of years of ex- 
perience as a principal did not reveal any 
significant differences. Women supervis- 
ing principals reported the nongraded plan 
in Grades 1-3 with significantly greater 
frequency than men supervising principals. 
The proportion of supervising principals 
reporting the nongraded plan in Grades 1-3 
was significantly larger in the Southeast 
and the Middle region than it was in the 
Northeast and in the West. Tabulations 
based on the college preparation of the 
supervising principals did not reveal any 
significant differences in the proportions 
using the various organizational patterns. 

In general, the distributions appeared 
“to settle down” in essentially the same 
percents for each vertical pattern begin- 
ning with Grade 4 — regardless of the basis 
or categories used in the tabulations. 

Horizontal organization. The questionnaire 
identified three patterns of horizontal or- 
ganization: (a) the self-contained class- 
room; (b) departmentalized programs; and 
(c) team teaching. Under the self-con- 
tained classroom each teacher teaches all 
or most of the curriculum program (al- 
though there are many variations in which 
teachers exchange classes depending 



upon their interests and skills). The de- 
partmentalized program implies either that 
the children or the teachers move from 
room to room for specific subjects (al- 
though there are many variations such as 
“block” or grouping of subject areas as 
distinguished from the specific subject 
plan which characterizes many secondary 
schools). Team teaching also has many 
variations but seeks primarily to provide 
opportunity for a group of teachers to plan 
together for one or more grade levels and 
to utilize the special interests and skills 
of each teacher in the planning group. 

The questionnaire made no effort to de- 
fine each pattern, either for the vertical cr 
for the horizontal patterns, since there are 
so many variations on each pattern. For 
ihis reason Tables 51 and 52 represent 
the judgment of the respondents as they 
understand the meaning of each pattern. 
Undoubtedly, actual observation of the in- 
dividual schools would show that presum- 
ably distinct patterns, such as depart- 
mentalization, have been adjusted in terms 
of building facilities, the preparation and 
experience of the classroom teachers, and 
other factors. 

Table 52 gives the percent distribution 
for the total sample, including both teach- 
ing principals and supervising principals. 
The separate total distributions for the two 
groups did not reveal any large or signifi- 
cant differences. A few significant dif- 
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Table 52. Percent of Principals Using Various Horizontal Patterns 
in the First Six Grade Levels of Their Schools 



Grade levels 



Types of patterns 1 2 3 4 5 



Self-con w-ined 96.6% 96.'i% 95.2% 88.3% 78.9% 71.3% 

Departmentalized - .9 1.2 2.1 8.5 16.4 23.C 

Team teaching 2.5 2.7 2.6 3.3 4.7 5.7 

Total - 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number - 2,067 2,063 2,057 2,056 2,040 1,927 



ferences emerged when the supervising 
principals were tabulated under various 
categories, such as size of school systems. 

Table 52 shows a tendency for the self- 
contained classroom to give way before 
departmentalization beginning with Grade 
4. Team teaching has not, as yet, gained 
widespread use; the relatively small per- 
cents for this pattern indicate that it is 
most likely to be used in Grade 4 through 
Grade 6. 

In the schools of supervising principals 
the self-contained classroom was reported 
by 95 percent to 97 percent as the pre- 
vailing pattern in Grades 1 through 3 re- 
gardless of the basis of tabulation (e.g. 
size of system, experience of principals, 
etc.). Departmentalization appeared in sig- 
nificantly larger proportions in Grade 4 but 
especially in Grades 5 and 6. Supervising 
principals reported departmentalization 
with greatest frequency in the smallest 
school systems (300-2,999 pupils) — 21.0 
percent for Grade 5 as compared with 13.1 
percent for Grade 5 in the largest school 
systems (25,000 or more pupils). At the 
Grade 6 level departmentalization was re- 
ported by 32.1 percent of the supervising 
principals in the smallest school systems 
as compared with 16.9 percent in the 
largest systems. 

No significant differences appeared be- 
tween the practices of men and women 
supervising principals, between the geo- 



graphic regions, on the basis of the ex- 
perience as principals, or level of college 
preparation. Clearly the self-contained 
classroom is still the prevailing pattern in 
Grades 1 through 6; its nearest rival is 
departmentalization usually in Grades 4 
through 6 (an'-’ largely in Grades 5 and 6). 

What is the total regular 
enrollment under your direction? 

In the total sample the median enroll- 
ment is 490. In schools under teaching 
principals the median enrollment is 175; 
under supervising principals it is 540. 
Among the women supervising principals 
the median of 556 is somewhat larger than 
the median of 539 in schools under men 
supervising principals (Table 53). 

The largest school, enrolling 3,100 pu- 
pils, was reported by a supervising prin- 
cipal in the Northeast region; the smallest, 
in the Middle region, enrolled 17 pupils. 
In the 1958 survey the median enrollment 
of all schools reporting was 482; of teach- 
ing principals, 218; of supervising princi- 
pals, 536. These medians suggest that 
there has been relatively little change in 
the size of the typical school during the 
past decade. 

Regional tabulations for the present 
1968 survey show that supervising princi- 
pals in the Northeast are most likely to 
report schools with the larger enrollments 
(median 608); in the Southeast the median 
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Table 53. Enrollment in Elementary Schools 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 



ing 

Total prin- 25, CIO 3,000 to 300 to 

Number of pupils sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

Below 100... 5.1% 23.5% 1.0% .9% 1.4% .0% .6% 2.7% 

100-399.... 32.9 70.2 24.7 26.0 20.0 14.2 22.8 37.2 

400-699 38.9 5.6 46.4 45.8 48.5 39.2 52.2 43.3 

700-999 17.2 .4 20.9 20.9 20.5 29.8 20.5 13.4 

1,000 or more 5.8 .2 7.1 6.4 9.7 17.0 4.0 3.6 

Total 99.9% 99.9% 100.1% 100.0% 100.1% 100.2% 100.1% 100.2% 

Median..... 490 175 540 539 556 674 542 450 

Number 2,272 413 1,859 1,444 415 470 869 520 



enrollment is considerably smaller (median 
500). In the Northeast only 29.4 percent 
of the schools enrolled fewer than 500 
pupils; in the Southeast, 49.6 percent were 
below 500 in size (in the Middle region 
45.6 percent and in the West, 37.4 percent). 

Supervising principals with the A.B. or 
less in preparation reported a median of 
420 pupils as compared with 551 pupils 
in schools under those with the M.A. and 
higher degrees. Principals with less than 
5 years experience as principals were likely 
to report smaller school enrollments (51.7 
percent below 500 pupils) than those with 
5 years or more experience (less than 40 
percent with fewer than 500 pupils). 



How many full-time teaching positions 
are under your direction? 

In the 1958 survey the median number of 
teaching positions reported by the entire 
group of principals was 16; the comparable 
median in 1968 is 18 (Table 54). The teach- 
ing principals’ group in 1958 had a median 
of 7; in 1968 the median for teach'ng prin- 
cipals is 6. The supervising principals’ 
group showed a median of 18 teaching 
positions in 1958; the median for this group 
in the present survey is 20. 

Tabulations by size of the school systems 
show that the schools in the largest school 
systems are likely to be larger than in the 
smaller systems (Table 53), consequently 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP IN 1968 

Table 54. Number of Full-time Classroom Positions in Elementary Schools 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 





Total 


ing 

prin- 








25,000 


3,000 to 


300 to 


Number of positions 


sample 


cipals 


All 


Men 


Women or more 


24,999 


2,999 


Below 5 .. 


7.3% 


34.4% 


1.2% 


.9% 


2.4% 


.2% 


.9% 


2.6% 


5-14 . - - 


. 30.2 


59.8 


23.6 


24.3 


21.4 


15.3 


23.5 


31.2 


15-24 - 


. 38.7 


4.3 


46.4 


46.8 


45.3 


41.1 


51.4 


43.1 


25-34 . - 


. 16.1 


1.0 


19.5 


18.7 


22.8 


27.3 


16.8 


17.2 


35-44 . - ----- 


5.2 


.0 


6.3 


6.6 


5.3 


10.5 


5.2 


4.3 


45-54 - 


1.8 


.0 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 


3.7 


1.9 


1.6 


50 or more 


.6 


.5 


.6 


.6 


.4 


2.0 


.2 


.0 


Total 


.. 99.9% 


100.0% 


99.8% 


100.1% 


99.8% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


Median — - 


18 


6 


20 


20 


20 


22 


19 


18 


Number 


... 2,284 


418 


1,866 


1,454 


412 


465 


872 


529 



the largest systems report relatively more 
teaching positions per school. The largest 
school systems (Table 54) show a median 
of 22 full-time teaching positions; '43.5 per- 
cent of the schools in these systems have 
25 or more teachers. In the smallest school 
systems only 23.1 percent of the principals 
reported 25 or more teaching positions; the 
median of this school system size is 18. 

On a regional basis the median of the 
number of teaching positions under super- 
vising principals is largest in the Northeast 
at 23 (the median enrollment also is largest 
in this geographic area). The median num- 
ber of positions in the other regions: 20 in 
the West; 19 in the Southeast; and 18 in 
the Middle region. An approximation of 
the teacher-pupil ratio may be obtained 
by dividing the median enrollment by the 
median number of teaching positions. This 
ratio for the total sample is 27; in the 
Northeast and the Southeast it is 26; and in 



the Middle region and the West it is 28. 

A better measu re of teacher load, namely 
class size, has been reported regularly for 
a number of years by the NEA Research 
Division. In school systems of 3,000 or 
more pupils (Strata 1 through 6) there was 
a decline between 1952-53 and 1964-65 
from an average (mean) of 31.9 pupils to 
an average of 29.3 pupils per classroom 
in elementary schools. The averages run 
consistently higher in the larger school 
systems (12,000 or more pupils) than in the 
smaller systems (3,000 to 11,999 pupils). t 
In the Division’s report on the status of the 
American public school teacher during 
1965-66 the median class size reported 
by a sample of classroom teachers was 
29.0 pupils per classroom in elementary 
schools.^ The teacher-pupil ratios in the 
present survey are somewhat smaller than 
the class size figures reported by the NEA 
Research Div.su i i n recent years. 
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SCHOOL RESOURCES AVAILABLE 
TO THE PRINCIPAL 




C HAPTER III reported the estimates of 
the time given by principals to their 
major functions in a typical workweek, 
how they would like to improve their time 
allotments to various duties, and what they 
consider to be the primary blocks to the 
best use of their time. One in 4 principals 
reported that the main block to most effec- 
tive use of their time was the lack of 
clerical help; 1 in 5 said that they lacked 
administrative assistance. 

The present chapter will summarize sev- 
eral aspects of the resources available to 
principals: (a) the general office facilities; 
(b) the amount and type of secretarial 
help; (c) the status of the assistant prin- 
cipal; and (d) the types of specialized help 
available. 

How would you describe your office? 

The 1928 survey observed that the prin- 
cipal’s office was a physical device just 
as essential in school management as the 
blackboard was to the teacher’s instruc- 



tional efforts. The report presented data 
to show that many principals in the late 
1920’s were laboring under serious office 
limitations. The situation in 1968 suggests 
that similar handicaps continue to exist. 

Among the total sample slightly less than 
half (49.8 percent) report that their offices 
are exceptionally good or satisfactory 
(Table 55). This situation was true of only 
28.6 percent of the teaching principals. In 
fact, 34 in 100 teaching principals report 
that they have no real offices. Among 
supervising principals 54.6 percent report 
exceptionally good or satisfactory offices; 
only 4.1 percent did not have a real office. 

In addition to those who did not have a 
real office another “forgotten man” group 
are those reporting that they just have 
room for a desk. Obviously, such offices 
could not be satisfactory either in terms 
of space or equipment. Twelve in 100 of 
the total sample are in the “desk room 
only” category; 13.6 percent of the teach- 
ing principals and 11X percent of the 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRiNCIPALSHIP iN 1968 



Table 55. How Principals Describe Their Ofiices and Facilities 



Description 

Exceptionally good 

Satisfactory.. 

Space okay; need 

equipment 

Equipment okay; 

need space 

Desk room only 

No real office 

Total 

Number 



Supervising principals 

School system enrollment 

25,000 3,000 to 300 to 
Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

17.2% 19.6% 17.8% 19.1% 15.5% 
36.3 39.0 38.5 35.6 37.6 



6.3 10.3 



Total 

sample 

15.6% 

34.2 

10.3 

18.0 

12.2 

9.6 

99.9% 



Teach- 

ing 

prin- 

cipals 

6 . 2 % 

22.4 

11.9 

11.7 

13.6 

34.3 

100 . 1 % 



A * I 

an 

17.7% 

36.9 

9.9 

19.4 

11.8 

4.1 

99.8% 

1,882 



10.5 

19.7 

12.6 
3.8 

100 . 1 % 

1,464 



7.9 

18.7 

9.3 

5.5 

100 . 0 % 

418 



23.0 

11.0 
3.4 

100 . 0 % 



17.3 

13.2 

4.5 

100 . 0 % 



12.5 

19.8 

10.4 

4.2 

100 . 0 % 

529 



2,302 420 



473 880 



supervising principals report this condition. 

The tabulations by size of school system 
do not reveal many significant differences, 
except tnat in the largest systems a sub- 
stantial percent of the supervising princi- 
pals (23.0 percent) appear to be rich in 
equipment and poor in space. In the other 
sizes of school systems the proportions 
reporting various conditions are essentially 

the same (Table 55). 

The situation has not improved over the 
conditions reported in the 1958 survey. At 
that time, 12 percent of the total group 
reported excellent conditions; 45 percent 
reported satiifactory offices; 8 percent had 
space but lacked equipment; 17 percent 
had equipment but lacked space; 8 percent 
reported just desk room; and 10 percent 
had no real office. Fifty-seven percent re- 
ported excellent or satisfactory conditions 
as compared with 49.8 percent in the pres- 
ent survey. 

In the earlier surveys questions were 
asked to identify the specific items of 
equipment available in offices. In the 1928 
survey a majority had a telephone, a book 
case, a filing case, a bulletin board, a type- 
writer, and not much more. Since the 1948 



and 1958 surveys showed substantial gains 
in equipment, the question was not in- 
cluded in the 1968 survey. 

How much secretarial time 
does your school have? 

Fifty percent of the total sample reported 
that they had the equivalent of one full- 
time secretarial assistant. The comparable 
figure for 1958 was 40 percent. 

Fifty-eight in 100 teaching principals re- 
ported no secretarial help; nearly 9 in 100 
supervising principals had no secretarial 
assistance (Table 56). Twenty-one percent 
of the supervising principals had more than 
one full-time secretary or clerk. In the 
largest school systems (25,000 or more 
pupils) almost 37 in 100 had more than one 
secretarial assistant; in the middle-size 
systems (3,000 to 24,999 pupils) only about 
17 in 100 had more than one secretary; 
and in the smallest systems (300-2,999 
pupils) only 15 in 100 of the supervising 
principals had more than one secretary. 

Regionally the principals in the West 
appear to be in the most favored position 
with only 15 in 100 with less than one full- 
time secretary. In the Northeast the pro- 
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Table 56. Secretarial Help Available to Principals 



Supervising principals 



Number of positions 


Total 

samp'e 


Teach- 

ing 

r\ ri n_ 

pt in 

cipals 


All 


Men 


Women 


School system enrollment 

og nnn n nnn tn nnn 

IV wvv IV 

or more 24,999 2,999 


None 


17.8% 


58.4% 


8.7% 


8.4% 


9.7% 


1.1% 


8.3% 


16.3% 


V 2 


13.8 


21.1 


12.2 


12.3 


11.9 


4.3 


13.7 


16.8 


1 


... 50.0 


15.5 


57.7 


58.2 


55.6 


57.7 


61.4 


51.4 


IV 2 


8.1 


1.7 


9.5 


10.0 


7.8 


12.7 


8.7 


8.0 


2 


7.8 


2.9 


8.8 


8.4 


1C.2 


17.3 


6.1 


5.9 


More than 2 


2.6 


.5 


3.0 


2.5 


4.9 


6.9 


1.8 


1.5 


Total 


.... 100.1% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


99.8% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


Number 


... 2,269 


413 


1,856 


1,444 


412 


463 


870 


523 



portion with less than a full-time secretary 
was 20 in 100; in the Middle region, 24 in 
100; and in the Southeast, 26 in 100. The 
West was also in the most favored situation 
in the 1958 survey. 

Tabulations on the basis of college 
preparation, sex, and the years of experi- 
ence as a principal did not show any sig- 
nificant differences. 

Equally important to the number of sec- 
retarial staff members is the question of 



their training for the work. A question 
along this line is summarized in Table 57. 

The most frequent type of person made 
available for secretarial work in elemen- 
tary schools is a high school graduate who 
has had secretarial training — this was re- 
ported by 62.5 percent of the total sample 
(Table 57). Teaching principals reported 
this type in substantial numbers but ap- 
proximately 33 percent had relatively un- 
trained assistants (e.g. parents). Supervis- 
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Table 57. The Usual Type of Secretarial Help Available to Principals 

Supervising principals 



Type 


Total 

sampie 


Teach- 

ing 

prin- 

cipals 


College graduate with 
special training ... - 


2.3% 


3.8% 


Graduate of business 
school or college - 


. 16.2 


8.3 


High school graduate with 
secretarial training 


62.5 


43.8 


High school student taking 
secretarial training 


3.9 


11.7 


Parents and others without 
secretarial training 


.. 15.0 


32.5 


Total 


.. 99.9% 


100.1% 


Number 


.. 1,975 


240 



School system enrollment 



All 

Mil 


Men 


\A/^s. ~ 

VVUI IICI I 


25,000 3,000 to 
or more 24,S99 


300 to 

p QOQ 


2.1% 


1.6% 


4.0% 


2.8% 


1 .6% 


2.4% 


17.3 


15.9 


22.2 


18.8 


17.5 


15.5 


65.1 


66.1 


61.5 


70.5 


65.1 


59.7 


2.9 


3.4 


1.1 


.2 


3.2 


5.0 


12.6 

100.0% 


13.0 

100.0% 


11.3 

100.1% 


7.7 12.7 

100.0% 100.1% 


17.4 

100.0% 


1,735 


1,356 


379 


457 


819 


459 



ing principals as a group had the most 
favored position with 84.5 percent of their 
staffs with secretarial training. This pro- 
portion was 92.1 percent in the largest 
school systems (25,000 or more pupils), 
declined to 84.2 percent in the middle- 
sized school systems, and dropped to 77.6 
percent in the smallest systems (300-2,999 
pupils). Contrariwise, as the size of school 
systems declined, the percent using un- 
trained staff increased. 

Regionally the supervising principals of 
the Northeast and the West are more likely 
to have secretarial help trained by colleges 
and business colleges than are the super- 
vising principals in the other two regions 
(Southeast and Middle regions). 

Tabulations on the basis of the college 
preparation of the supervising principals 
and on the basis of experience as a prin- 
cipal did not reveal any significant differ- 
ences. A similar question on clerical help 
was not asked in 1958 but was included in 
the 1948 survey. Apparently there has 
been a substantial gain during the past 20 
years — in 1948 about 61 percent of the 



supervising principals reported that their 
staffs were graduates of systematic secre- 
tarial training (high school or college) as 
compared with 84.5 percent in the present 
survey; approximately 22 percent of the 
clerical staffs in 1948 were persons with- 
out any secretarial training as compared 
with 12.6 percent in 1968. 

Do you have a full-time 
assistant principal? 

Ninety-two percent of the total sample 
reported that they did not have the full- 
time help of an assistant principal. Under- 
standably then, as Table 42 has shown, 
one-fifth of the total group could report 
lack of administrative assistance as a main 
block to a better use of the workweek. 

Whether or not the principal has an 
assistant principal is clearly related to the 
size of the school system. In the largest 
systems (25,000 or more pupils) 24.2 per- 
cent of the supervising principals had full- 
time administrative assistants. The propor- 
tion declines steadily to only 2.4 percent 
in the smallest systems (Table 58). 
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Table 58. Availability of Full-time Assistant Principals 



Supervising principals 

Te ac h- School system enrollment 

ing — - 

Total prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Reply sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

Have one ... 8.4% 2.1% 9.8% 9.5% 10.9% 24.2% 6.5% 2.4% 

Do not have one. 91.6 97.9 90.2 90.5 89.1 75.8 93.5 97.6 

Total. 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



Number. ... . . .. . 2,318 427 



Supervising principals with the M.A. de- 
gree or higher preparation are more likely 
to have administrative assistants than are 
those with less preparation. Supervising 
principals in the Northeast and the West 
are more likely to have full-time assistant 
principals than those in the Southeast and 
in the Middle region. While the size of 
school systems is undoubtedly the major 
factor in these differences one can specu- 
late on the effect of the traditional view 
in many communities that the elementary 
school does not need more than one full- 
time administrator. 

Comparison among the DESP surveys 
does not give an optimistic impression of 
the gain in the number of assistant princi- 
pals in the country as a whole. In three 
surveys the percents reporting no adminis- 
trative assistants have been: 1948, 81 per- 
cent; 1958, 87 percent; and 1968, 91.6 
percent. The percents reporting one full- 
time assistant principal have been: 1948, 
16 percent; 1958, 7 percent; and 1968, 8.4 
percent. While these percents are not 
strictly comparable the general trend im- 
plies that the assistant principalship has 
not gained substantially as a recognized 
part of the elementary school staff. 

Perhaps one reason that there has not 
been much gain is the somewhat debatable 
question as to the major functions of assist- 
ant principals. In an effort to throw some 
light on the situation, supervising princi- 



1,891 1,468 423 475 883 533 



pals were asked to indicate the primary or 
major function of their full-time assistant 
principals. Unfortunately the number re- 
porting assistant principals was relatively 
small thereby making Table 59 a general 
impression rather than a statistically sig- 
nificant description. 

Of the supervising principals reporting 
on the functions of assistant principals, 
almost 58 in 100 indicate that their assist- 
ants serve as general administrators and 
supervisors (Table 59). That is, they per- 
form essentially the same tasks as the 
principal himself. In a few instances the 
assistant principals have developed a de- 
gree of specialization in supervision and 
curriculum development or in personnel 
matters. 

Which resource personnel are 
available to your school? 

Educational theory, and to a lesser ex- 
tent school practice, has increasingly 
stressed the growing complexity of ele- 
mentary education and the necessity of the 
principal and his staff being able to call 
upon the services of specialized personnel. 
In most instances these specialists are 
available on a part-time basis. Table 60 
summarizes certain types that are closely 
related to the general management of the 
school. Table 61 reports on those with 
broad responsibilities affecting learning. 
Table 62 lists specialists in subject areas. 
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Table 59. Major Function; of Full-time Assistant Principals 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 



ing 

i otai prin- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Major function sample cipals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

Pupil personnel 12.0% .0% 12.6% 13.9% 8.7% 12.2% 16.4% .0% 

Supervision and 

curriculum 20.8 44.4 19.7 19.0 21.7 19.1 14.5 46.2 

Administration 

and clerical 6.3 11.1 6.0 6.6 4.3 4.3 10.9 .0 

General — all of above 57.3 44.4 57.9 56.9 60.9 61.7 54.5 38.5 

Other 3.6 .0 3.8 3.6 4.3 2.6 3.6 15.4 

Total 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 99.9% 99.9% 100.1% 

Number. 192 9 183 137 46 115 55 13 



In the total sample, more than half of 
the principals do not have the following 
resource personnel, on either a full-time 
or part-time basis: director of elementary 
education, director of research, testing 
specialist, school physician, and visiting 
teacher (Table 60). Table 61 shows more 
than half of the total sample reporting that 
they do not have a curriculum specialist, 
an audiovisual specialist, a guidance spe- 
cialist, or a specialist for exceptional chil- 
dren. Table 62 shows a similar shortage 
of specialists in science and foreign lan- 
guages. Among teaching principals the 
lack of specialized personnel is often 
larger than within the total sample. Only 
with regard to the school nurse and the 
specialist in music do more than half of 
the teaching principals report that they 
have either full-time or part-time personnel 
resources that they may call upon. 

As compared with the 1958 survey the 
situation among the total samples of prin- 
cipals has somewhat improved as is shown 
by the following selected examples: 



Type of resource 


1958 


1968 


School nurse 


Full-time 


. 7% 


14.7% 


Part-time 


.. 85 


70.1 


Not available 


.. 8 


15.2 


Psychologist 


Full-time 


.. 2 


6.2 


Part-time 


.. 54 


55.6 


Not available 


.. 44 


38.2 


Librarian 


Full-time 


.. 9 


27.3 


Part-time 


.. 29 


34.2 


Not available 


.. 62 


38.5 


Teacher of homebound 
pupils 


Full-time 


.. 5 


6.9 


Part-time 


.. 48 


47.4 


Not available 


.. 47 


45.8 


Visiting teacher 
(social worker) 


Full-time 


.. 2 


5.4 


Part-time 


.. 43 


42.3 


Not available 


.. 55 


52.3 



Principals were asked to report on the 
types of resource personnel that had been 
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made available for the first time during the 
past five years. For the sample as a whole 
the largest percents for those reporting 
gains in recent years were for the follow- 
ing positions: 

Specialist in reading 27.7 percent 
School librarian - 26.1 percent 



Specialist in guidance . 16.0 percent 

Psychologist or 

psychiatrist 14.9 percent 

Specialist in speech .. .. 13.6 percent 

Specialist in testing 12.3 percent 

Visiting teacher .. 12.1 percent 

Other types of specialists were reported 



Table 60. General Management Personnel Resources Available to 
the Principals of Elementary Schools 



Supervising principals 



School system enrollment 



Personnel 


Total 

sample 


Teaching 

principals 


All 


25,000 
or more 


3,000 to 
24,999 


300 to 
2,999 


Director of elementary education 


Full-time 


17.2% 


17.8% 


17.0% 


18.6% 


21 .8% 


7.7% 


Part-time , 


31.7 


29.2 


32.3 


48.3 


36.1 


11.7 


Not available 


51.1 


53.0 


50.7 


33.1 


42.0 


80.6 


Psychologist or psychiatrist 


Full-time 


6.2- 


5.2 


6.4 


3.8 


10.2 


2.4 


Part-time 


55.6 


32.1 


60.8 


82.1 


59.8 


43.7 


Not available 


38.2 


62.7 


32.7 


14.1 


30.0 


53.9 


Director of research 


Full-time 


3.1 


1.4 


3.5 


10.3 


1.9 


.0 


Part-time 


14.7 


3.3 


17.2 


42.2 


12.7 


2.4 


Not available.... 


82.2 


95.2 


79.3 


47.5 


85.3 


97.6 


Testing specialist 


Full-time 


5.5 


6.9 


5.2 


6.1 


6.0 


3.0 


Part-time... 


38.9 


30.9 


40.7 


57.4 


39.9 


27.3 


Not available 


. 55.6 


62.2 


54.1 


36.5 


54.1 


69.7 


School physician 


Full-time 


1.8 


3.3 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


.4 


Part-time.... 


. 30.2 


22.6 


31.9 


47.0 


29.8 


21.8 


Not available 


68.0 


74.1 


66.6 


51.1 


68.3 


77.8 


School nurse 


Full-time 


14.7 


15.0 


14.6 


7.4 


14.9 


20.5 


Part-time 


70.1 


61.5 


72.0 


82.9 


74.1 


58.9 


Not available 


15.2 


23.5 


13.4 


9.7 


11.0 


20.5 


Visiting teacher 


Full-time - 


5.4 


6.4 


5.2 


4.0 


6.9 


3.4 


Part-time 


. 42.3 


33.7 


44.2 


65.0 


47.6 


20.2 


Not available 


. 52.3 


59.9 


50.6 


31 .0 


45.5 


76.5 
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by percents ranging between 1.2 percent 
and 11.7 percent. The largest single gain 
was made in the school systems enrolling 
300-2,999 pupils where 31.1 percent of the 
supervising principals reported the spe- 
cialist in reading as a newly acquired re- 



source and in the school systems of 3,000- 
24,989 pupils where 30.6 percent reported 
the school librarian and 29.8 percent re- 
ported the specialist in reading. Region- 
ally the largest gains generally were re- 
ported by principals in the Southeast. 



Table 61. Resource Personnel Available in Certain Broad 

Areas Related to Learni ng 

~~ Supervising principals 

School system enrollment 



Personnel 


Total 

sample 


Teaching 

principals 


All 


Teacher of homebound pupils 


Full-time - - — - 


6.9% 


8.1% 


6.6% 


Part-time - - — 


47.4 


28.0 


51.7 


Not available — - 


45.8 


63.9 


41 .7 


Curriculum specialist 


Full-time — — 


8.5 


7.6 


b.6 


Part-time..— - - 


31.7 


14.7 


35.5 


Not available - 


59.8 


77.7 


55.8 


Guidance specialist 


Full-time 


7.7 


b.y 


/.» 


Part-time 


32.4 


24.5 


34.2 


Not available 


59.9 


68.6 


58.0 


School Librarian 


Full-time 


27.3 


11.4 


30.8 


Part-time 


34.2 


30.6 


35.0 


Not available 


38.5 


58.0 


34.2 


Audiovisual specialist 


Full-time 


7.7 


6.2 


8.1 


Part-time 


35.5 


20.2 


38.9 


Not available 


56.8 


73.6 


53.1 


Specialist for exceptional children 


Full-time - 


10.8 


5.5 


12.U 


Part-time - 


23.3 


7.8 


26.8 


Not available 


. 65.8 


86.7 


61.2 



25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

or more 24,999 2,999 



7.8% 

68.8 

23.4 

. 0.1 

61.8 

28.1 

13.3 

47.9 

38.8 

38.2 

33.8 
28.1 



9.9 

62.0 

28.1 

11.8 

47.5 

40.7 



8.5% 

33.5 

38.0 



9.3 

33.6 

57.0 



6.0 

30.2 

63.8 

30.7 

35.7 
33.6 



10.7 

39.4 

49.9 

11.1 

25.2 

63.6 



2.4% 

33.3 

64.2 



6.2 

15.3 

78.5 



6.0 

28.4 

65.5 

24.5 
35.0 

40.5 

2.1 

17.3 

80.6 



13.7 

10.9 

75.3 
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f 

| One may speculate that the gains be- 

[ tween 1958 and 1968, as well as the 

; increasing percents for the past five years, 

[ reflect the growing problems of the school 

| systems and the many socio-economic 

\ problems recently becoming acute in many 



communities. The question may be raised 
on whether or not the number of specialists 
is keeping pace with the extent of the 
new and unique problems in elementary 
education, especially those that fall heavily 
upon the principal. 



i. 

% 



Table 62. Resource Personnel Available in Certain Curriculum and Subject Areas 

Supervising principals 

School system enrollment 



Specialists in 


Total 

sample 


Teaching 

principals 


All 


25,000 
or more 


3,000 to 
24,999 


300 to 
2,999 


Art 

Full-time 


14.3% 


12.6% 


14.6% 


12.9% 


14.3% 


16.8% 


Part-time... 


42.8 


27.3 


46.3 


69.8 


46.6 


24.9 


Not available 


42.9 


60.1 


39.0 


17.3 


39.1 


58.4 


Music 


Full-time 


. . 22.2 


16.9 


23.3 


16.7 


21.5 


32.4 


Part-time 


54.6 


47.0 


56.3 


72.6 


56.1 


42.0 


Not available 


23.2 


36.1 


20.4 


10.8 


22.4 


25.6 


Reading 


Full-time 


19.0 


13.5 


20.3 


17.5 


21.4 


20.9 


Part-time 


40.5 


35.9 


41.6 


55.9 


42.4 


27.5 


Not available 


40.4 


50.6 


38.1 


26.6 


36.3 


51.6 


Speech 


Full-time 


7.6 


6.2 


7.9 


6.3 


8.6 


8.1 


Part-time... 


57.6 


34.4 


62.8 


81.0 


65.1 


42.7 


Not available 


34.8 


59.4 


29.3 


12.7 


26.3 


49.2 


Science 


Full-time 


3.4 


2.1 


3.7 


7.2 


2.0 


3.2 


Part-time 


16.0 


6.4 


18.2 


45.8 


11.6 


4.5 


Not available.... 


80.6 


91.4 


78.1 


47.0 


86.4 


92.3 


Physical education 


Full-time 


18.1 


10.0 


19.9 


17.7 


19.1 


23.4 


Part-time 


37.6 


20.9 


41.4 


55.9 


43.8 


24.5 


Not available.... 


44.2 


69.1 


38.7 


26.4 


37.2 


52.2 


Foreign languages 


Full-time... 


2.7 


1.7 


3.0 


3.4 


2.3 


3.8 


Part-time 


15.3 


5.5 


17.5 


31.6 


16.7 


6.2 


Not available 


82.0 


92.9 


79.5 


65.0 


81.0 


90.0 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISION 




B EGINNING with the 1928 survey of the 
principalship the program of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA) has stressed the importance of the 
principal’s role in the area of supervision. 
When asked to report the actual amount 
of time given to supervision in the earlier 
DESP surveys and to estimate the desired 
amount of time, principals have consist- 
ently shown that they wanted to give more 
of their time to the ^improvement of instruc- 
tion. Generally they recognize the super- 
visory function as offering the most pro- 
fessional challenges and demanding the 
most in technical competence. 

The present chapter will deal with (a) the 
principal’s general responsibility for super- 
vision; (b) his role with respect to curricu- 
lum, materials of instruction, and methods 
of teaching; (c) his responsibility with re- 
gard to pupil placement; (d) the ways in 
which he has been most effective within 
his own school; and (e) the sources and 
uses of new ideas. 



What is your general responsibility 
for supervision? 

The questionnaire offered three brief 
statements as to the principal’s general re- 
sponsibility for supervision and asked each 
respondent to select the one which best 
described his status. Table 63 summarizes 
the replies. 

Seventy-five in 100 in the total sample 
believe that they have primary responsi- 
bility for supervision and the improvement 
of instruction within their schools. Forty- 
four percent of the teaching principals also 
recognized their primary responsibility; 
82.0 percent of the supervising principals 
felt that this statement best described their 
roles. 

Among supervising principals, primary 
responsibility for supervision is more likely 
to exist in the largest school systems and 
middle-size systems than in the smallest 
systems (Table 63). This responsibility as 
a primary function is more likely to be the 
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Table 63. General Responsibility of the Principal for Supervision 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 

ing 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Responsibility sample pals All Men Women or more 24,959 2,999 



\ have primary , 

responsibility.. 75.1% 44.4% 82.0% 82.4% 80.6% 88.4% 81.9% 76.4 /> 

I am partly 

responsible — 20.6 37.0 17.0 16.7 18.0 11.2 17.1 21.9 

\ have little 

responsibility.. - 4.3 18.6 1.1 1.0 1.4 .4 1.0 1.7 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number.- - 2,300 419 1,881 1,464 417 473 878 530 



practice in the Northeast and the West 
than it is in the Southeast and Middle 
region. 

Tabulations on the basis of the sex of 
principals, years of experience as a prin- 
cipal, and level of college preparation did 
not reveal any significant differences. The 
questions asked in the earlier DESP sur- 
veys were so different that no statistical 
comparisons can be made. The general 
impression from the data, however, is that 
the principal’s general responsibility for 
supervision has not changed since 1958. 

What is your role with respect 
to the curriculum, instructional 
materials, and methods? 

It is generally recognized today, and 
this has been true for at least four decades, 
that such matters as the curriculum devel- 
opment, selection of instructional mate- 
rials, and the use of specific methods are 
matters for cooperative planning and ac- 
tion both within the individual school and 
in the school system. This cooperative ap- 
proach was noted as a trend in the 1958 
survey. 

Shaping the curriculum. Those receiving 
the questionnaire were offered three de- 
scriptive statements and asked to indicate 
the one that best described their individual 



roles in shaping the curriculum and the 
general program of the school. Table 64 
gives the summary of replies. 

The three choices for consideration by 
respondents were: 

(a) I follow closely the program of the 
school system without specifically 
trying to influence its develop- 
ment. (Identified in the text and 
Table 64 as “Follow closely.”) 

(b) I follow closely the program of the 
school system but exert some in- 
fluence upon developing the edu- 
cational program. (Identified in 
the text and Table 64 as “Some 
influence.”) 

(c) Classroom teachers, principals, 
and resource persons plan and 
develop the content of the studies 
for the school system. The teach- 
ers and I modify and adapt the 
general plan in terms of our school 
needs. (Identified in the text and 
Table 64 as “Modify and adapt.”) 

More than half of the total sample be- 
lieve that they have a responsibility to 
“modify and adapt” the general school 
system’s curriculum program working in 
cooperation with the teachers of their 
schools. Supervising principals are more 
likely to feel this responsibility than are 
teaching principals, yet nearly 41 percent 
of the latter recognized that to “modify and 
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Table 64. The Principal’s Role in Shaping the Curriculum 



Supervising principals 

Teach- — - 

ing Geographic regions 



Role 


Total 

sample 


princi- 
pals All Men Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


Follow closel" 


6.2% 


17.3% 3.7% 3.5% 4.6% 


2.2% 


5.9% 


3.7% 


3.4% 


Some influence 


39.7 


42.2 39.1 40.6 33.8 


35.8 


36.4 


40.7 


42.0 


Modify and adapt 


54.1 


40.5 57.2 55.9 61.6 


62.0 


57.8 


55.6 


54.7 


Total . 


100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 100.0% 


100.1% 


Number 


2,292 


417 1,875 1,461 414 


405 


393 


572 


505 



adapt” the school system’s program to 
their individual schools was a function of 
their positions. (The comparable percent 
in 1958 for teaching principals was 39 
percent.) 

On a regional basis the ‘‘modify and 
adapt” procedure was definitely more fre- 
quently accepted by supervising principals 
in the Northeast than it was in the other 
th'ee sections of the country. Tabulations 
on the basis of years of experience as a 
principal showed a larger proportion of 
supervising principals with less than 5 
years of experience reporting this as their 
function than was true of those with more 
than 5 years of experience in the principal- 
ship. This function was reported more fre- 
quently by women supervising principals 
than by men supervising principals (also 
true in the 1958 survey). The percent dif- 
ferences, however, were not large. 

Tabulations on the basis of the enroll- 
ment in school systems did not reveal any 
significant differences. Apparently level of 
college preparation did not affect the prin- 
cipal’s view as to his function. 

Although the question of the princi- 
pal’s role in curriculum development was 
worded somewhat differently in the 1958 
survey, certain general comparisons can 
be made: in 1958 the cooperative ‘‘modify 
and adapt” procedure was reported by 62 
percent of the supervising principals (in 
1968, 57.2 percent); in 1958 the ‘‘some in- 



fluence” function was reported by 29 per- 
cent of the supervising principals (in 1968, 
39.1 percent); and in 1958 the generally 
“follow closely” function was reported by 
9 percent (in 1968, 3.7 percent). The gen- 
eral conclusion, and only a general con- 
clusion can be drawn, is that the principal’s 
role in shaping the curriculum is essentially 
the same in 1968 as it was in 1958. 

Selecting instructional materials. In the 
1968 survey each principal was offered 
three statements and asked to mark the 
one that best described his individual role 
in selecting the instructional materials used 
in their schools. The three statements 
were: 

(a) The central office selects the ma- 
terials; I make no important rec- 
ommendations. (Referred to in the 
text and in Table 65 as ‘‘Central 
office.”) 

(b) School system committees decide 
what materials will be available 
to all schools; I can get a few 
changes. (Referred to as “School 
system committees” in the text 
and Table 65.) 

(c) My staff and I work together to list 
the materials needed for our pro- 
gram. (Referred to as “Faculty- 
principal cooperation.”) 

In the total sample 54.2 percent of the 
principals believe that their roles in select- 
ing instructional materials is to work with 
their staffs in listing the materials needed 
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Table 65. The Principal’s Role in the Selection of Instructional Materials 



Major factor 



Central office— 7.4% 16.8% 5.3% 4.8% 7.0% 7.9% 5.3% 2.8% 

School system committees . . 38.4 31.0 40.0 40.1 39.7 51.4 44.9 21.8 

Faculty-principal 

cooperation 54.2 52.2 54.7 55.1 53.4 40.7 49.8 75.3 

Total . 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 

Number.. 2,292 416 1,876 1,460 416 469 880 527 



Teach- 

ing 

Total princi- 
sample pals 



Supervising principals 



All 



Men 



School system enrollment 

25,000 3,000 to 300 to 
Women or more 24,399 2,999 



for the school’s program. More than cne- 
third report that the decisions on instruc- 
tional materials are made largely by school 
system committees with little opportunity 
to make changes; 7.4 percent report that 
the central office makes the decisions 
(Table 65). 

The tabulations by the size of school 
system show a significant difference. In 
the larger school systems (3,000 or more 
pupils) the decisions on instructional ma- 
terials are likely to be made by school 
system committees or by the central office. 
In the smallest systems (300-2,999 pupils) 



a surprising 75.3 percent of the supervis- 
ing principals report that instructional ma- 
terials are largely determined by the school 
faculty and the principal working together. 

Regionally the supervising principals in 
the Northeast and in the Southeast appear 
to be in a more favorable position than 
supervising principals in the Middle region 
and in the West. More than 60 in 100 
supervising principals in the more favored 
regions report that their schools operate 
on a “faculty-principal cooperation” basis. 

Tabulations by the sex o f supervising 
principals, the level of their college prepa- 
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ration, and their years in the principalship 
did not reveal any significant differences. 

Again, exact comparisons cannot be 
made with the 1958 survey because of dif- 
ferences in the wording of the choices. In 
general three pertinent conclusions can be 
made: (a) in the decade there has been a 
marked decline in the proportion of super- 
vising principals reporting that the selec- 
tion of instructional materials is handled 
exclusively by the central office; (b) there 
has been substantial increase in the pro- 
portion of supervising principals reporting 
that decisions on materials are made 
largely by school system committees; and 

(c) the pattern of selection of materials 
by faculty-principal cooperation in the in- 
dividual school continues to be the domi- 
nant pattern although reported by a slightly 
smaller proportion of all supervising prin- 
cipals in 1968 as compared with the total 
group in 1958. 

Determining specific teaching methods. In 
getting perspective upon the role of prin- 
cipals in determining specific methods of 
teaching, each respondent was asked to 
examine five statements and to mark the 
one which best described his situation. 
The statements were: 

(a) Each teacher determines his own 



methods; I have little part in mak- 
ing decisions. (Referred to here- 
after as “Teacher alone.”) 

(b) Although no one can make all de- 
cisions alone, I try to keep watch 
upon specific methods and to 
make sure that the better methods 
are used in every classroom. (Re- 
ferred to as “Principal dominant” 
in the text and in Table 66.) 

(c) While each teacher largely deter- 
mines the methods he uses, I am 
consulted and offer suggestions as 
I see fit. (Referred to in the text 
as “Principal advises.”) 

(d) Instructional supervisors and re- 
source persons keep a close 
watch on teachers’ methods to 
assure that the t- iter methods are 
used. While I assist in this pro- 
cedure, teachers look to them for 
direction and help in instructional 
methods. (Referred to as “Super- 
visors dominant” in the text and 
Table 66.) 

(e) Ultimately each teacher makes his 
own decisions, but we depend a 
g. deal upon group decisions 
by w.mmittees of the faculty; I am 
a member of these groups. (Re- 
ferred to as “Teacher, groups, and 
principal.”) 

More than half of the total sample (52.1 
percent) reported that their roles with re- 



Table 66. The Principal’s Role in Determining Specific Teaching Methods 











Supervising principals 








Teach- 

ing 

princi- 

pals 






Experience as a principal 


Pattern 


Total 

sample 


All 


Men 


Less 

than 

Women 5 years 


5-14 

years 


15or 

more 

years 


Teacher alone 


... 5.5% 


20.0% 


2.3% 


2.6% 


1.0% 3.6% 


2.0% 


1.6% 


Principal dominant 


.. 16.3 


10.6 


17.5 


17.2 


18.7 16.6 


18.3 


17.4 


Principal advises 


... 52.1 


46.7 


53.2 


54.8 


47.7 57.0 


54.4 


47.9 


Supervisors dominant, ... . 


9.9 


11.3 


9.5 


8.9 


11.9 8.7 


9.6 


10.2 


Teacher, groups, 
and principal.. 


16.3 


11.3 


17.4 


16.5 


20.7 14.0 


15.8 


23.0 


Total 


.. 100.1% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 99.9% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


Number.. 


... 2,280 


415 


1,865 


1,454 


411 470 


868 


512 
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gard to determination of specific methods 
could be best described as “principal ad- 
vises.” (See paragraphs above and Table 
66). About 16 in 100 thought that state- 
ment (b) best described their part (princi- 
pal dominant); also 16 in 100 selected 
description (e) as descriptive of their roles 
(teacher, groups, and principal). It should 
be kept in mind that the shorthand termi- 
nology used here in the text was not used 
in the questionnaire. Perhaps, fewer would 
have reported “principal dominant” if that 
term had been used; yet the description 
was basically built around the idea that 
the principal had an overall control and 
made most of the decisions with regard to 
specific teaching methods used in the 
school. 

The role of “principal advises” was re- 
ported in significantly larger proportions by 
men supervising principals as compared 
with women supervising principals (Table 
66). Also, the cooperative group pattern 
was more characteristic of supervising 
principals with the longest experience (15 
or more years) than it was of the principals 
with fewer years in the principalship. 
Fifty-seven in 100 of the supervising prin- 
cipals with the least experience as' prin- 
cipals placed themselves in the category 
“principal advises.” 

What is your role with regard 
to the placement of pupiis? 

In obtaining a general view of the prin- 
cipal’s role with regard to pupil placement 
each respondent was asked to consider 
three statements and to indicate the one 
that indicated his role. The three state- 
ments were: 

(a) Children are placed and promoted 
in accordance with required, sys- 
tem-wide policies; I exercise little 
choice. (Referred to in the text 
and Table 67 as “System.”) 

(b) Most children in our school are 
placed according to policies and 
standards developed by the fac- 



ulty as a whole; I share in devel- 
oping them. (Referred to in the 
text as “Faculty.”) 

(c) Within the framework of general 
policies of the school system and 
some faculty agreements, the 
teachers work with the parents, 
the child, and me, using tests and 
other data, to place each child in 
terms of his needs. (Referred to 
in the text as “Comprehensive.”) 

The “shorthand labels” given to each of 
these statements were not in the ques- 
tionnaire. They are used here to save 
space but also to emphasize a key element 
in each pattern. Under (a) the tendency 
within a school would be for impersonal 
system-wide policies to dominate and 
thereby deprive the classroom teachers 
and the principals of freedom to call upon 
data and their own professional judgments. 
Statement (b) utilizes the skills of the 
school faculty and involves the principal 
but contains elements of inflexibility, espe- 
cially in terms of the individual child. 
Statement (c) is the comprehensive, co- 
operative pattern containing the *:ey ele- 
ment, “each child in terms of his needs.” 

Sixty-six in 100 of the total sample report 
that they operate under the “comprehen- 
sive” plan in determining pup-1 placement; 
22.5 percent said that their role was in- 
volved in the general faculty pattern; 11.4 
percent believe that placement is deter- 
mined almost exclusively by system-wide 
policies with the principal exercising little 
choice. 

Supervising principals, more than teach- 
ing principals, report the comprehensive 
pattern (c). Women supervising principals 
use this pattern more than men supervising 
principals. Regionally, the comprehensive 
approach to pupil placement is substan- 
tially more characteristic of supervising 
principals in the Northeast and Middle 
region than it is in the Southeast and 
the West. Supervising principals with the 
M.A. or higher preparation are more in- 
clined toward the comprehensive pattern 
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Table 67. The Principal’s Role in Determining Pupil Placement 



_ , Supervising principals 

Teach- 

ing Geographic regions 

Total princi- 

Pattern sample pals All Men Women NE SE Middle West 



System (a) 11.4% 28.4% 7.7% 7.8% 7.5% 7.9% 12.7% 6.3% 5.2% 

Faculty (b) 22.5 22.3 22.5 24.3 16.6 18.4 26.6 20.0 25.5 

Comprehensive (c). 66.1 49.3 69.8 68.0 76.0 73.7 60.7 73.8 69.3 

Total . 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 

Number.. 2,271 412 1,859 1,443 416 403 394 560 502 



than are those with the A.B. and less 
preparation. The size of school system 
showed little difference in the proportions 
favoring the comprehensive pattern, yet 
there was a consistent tendency for the 
proportions using the less flexible system- 
wide plan to increase with increases in the 
enrollment in the school system. 

Tabulations by years of experience as a 
principal did not reveal any significant 
differences. 

Exact comparisons of the 1968 replies 
of supervising principals cannot be made 
with the 1958 survey because of differ- 
ences in the basic statements used by re- 
spondents to describe their respective 
situations. The general impression given 
by comparisons is that the comprehensive 
pattern has lost some ground during the 
decade (76 percent in 1958 and 69.8 per- 
cent in 1968); the faculty pattern is found 
in substantially the same proportions in 
both surveys; the “system-wide” pattern 
of policies is apparently more widely used 
in 1968 (7.7 percent in 1968 and 3 percent 
in 1958). 

How do you contribute most effectively 
to the improvement of instruction? 

In an effort to identify a number of the 
specific ways in which principals perform 
supervisory activities the questionnaire 
presented a list of nine statements. Re- 
spondents were asked to mark the one 



way in which they thought they were most 
effective in improving the instruction within 
their own schools. The nine statements 
were as follows: 

(a) By organizing committees of 
teachers to study and report on 
how to get more time for teaching. 

(b) By working with specialists and 
teachers in making the best use 
of available resources. 

(c) By helping individual teachers 
identify, study, and take action on 
problems in their own classes. 

(d) By my own careful study of indi- 
vidual children and by making the 
findings available to teachers. 

(e) By giving lectures to the staff on 
methods of teaching and related 
topics. 

(f) By helping to create a climate in 
which teachers, individually or 
collectively, are encouraged to 
experiment and to share ideas. 

(g) By working with teachers to dis- 
cover and use better instructional 
materials. 

(h) By continuous study of the fac- 
tors in our school which affect 
learning or instruction and report- 
ing findings to teachers. 

(i) By keeping abreast of research 
and school developments and 
seeking to interpret these to the 
staff. 

The authors of the questionnaire recog- 
nized that most principals could have 
marked two or even more of the nine items 
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as among those used by them. If this 
practice had been followed, however, the 
tabulations could not have brought into 
sharp focus the items that principals 
thought were their most effective practices. 
Table 68 summarizes the replies. The 
reader is asked to use the alphabetical 
labels in referring between the table and 
the preceding list of items. 

More than half (53.7 percent) of the total 
sample thought that their most effective 
technique for improving instruction was 
“helping to create a climate in which 
teachers, individually or collectively, are 
encouraged to experiment and to share 
ideas.” This technique should not be con- 
fused with the supervisory function stated 
at least forty years ago as: “the supervisor 
casts a benign influence over the teachers 
and the school.” A great deal has hap- 
pened in the past four decades in the 
direction of developing the skills of super- 
visors and administrators in releasing the 
varied abilities of classroom teachers 
through experimentation and group dis- 
cussions. This practice is far more than 
casting a benign influence. 



The technique mentioned second in fre- 
quency by the total sample was: “helping 
individual teachers identify, study, and take 
action on problems in their own classes.” 
This technique is closely related to the 
one most frequently mentioned and it con- 
tains essentially the same key element — 
helping teachers to release and to improve 
their own abilities, to apply the practice 
of systematic study to instructional prob- 
lems, and to experiment with possible solu- 
tions to these problems. 

The third technique most frequently 
mentioned by the total sample was: “work- 
ing with specialists and teachers in making 
the best use of available resources.” This 
technique is given more meaning by refer- 
ring to Tables 60, 61, and 62 showing the 
personnel resources available to princi- 
pals. As implied earlier, the question may 
be raised on just how effective the princi- 
pal can be when specialized personnel 
are available only on a part-time basis or 
do not exist at all. Apparently where spe- 
cialists are available a substantial propor- 
tion of principals are working with them in 
improving the instruction in their schools. 



Table 68. Principals’ Most Effective Contribution to the nprovement 

of instruction in Their Schools 



Supervising principals 

Teach- School system enrollment 



ing 

Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

Technique sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 

a 2.0% 3.4% 1.7% 1.6% 1.7% .4% 1.9% 2.3% 

b 12.5 15.8 11.8 11.4 13.0 15.0 12.0 8.6 

c_ 21.2 23.4 20.8 21.8 17.1 15.0 22.5 23.1 

d 7 2.2 .3 .4 .0 .0 .5 .4 

e 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

f 53.7 36.5 57.4 57.2 58.5 62.9 55.9 55.2 

g 6.1 11.9 4.8 4.5 5.8 3.4 4.3 6.9 

h...'. 1.8 3.4 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.7 1.1 1.5 

i 2.1 3.4 1.8 1.6 2.7 1.5 1.8 2.1 

Total 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 99.9% 100.0% 100.1% 

Number. 2,284 411 1,873 1,459 414 472 877 524 
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Table 68 indicates a few substantial dif- 
ferences on the basis of school system 
size. Technique (f) was reported in larger 
proportion by the supervising principals 
in the largest systems (25,000 and over 
pupils) than in the smaller school systems. 
Supervising principals in the smaller sys- 
tems (under 25,000 pupils) reported Tech- 
nique (c) relatively more frequently than 
principals in the largest school systems 
(that is, “helping the individual teacher 
identify, study, and act upon problems in 
his classroom”). 

The differences in percent between men 
supervising principals and women super- 
vising principals were not significant. 
Teaching principals, while reporting in 
largest proportions in favor of Technique 
(f), also reported more frequently than 
supervising principals that their most effec- 
tive procedure was Technique (g): “work- 
ing with teachers to discover and use 
better instructional materials.” 

Tabulations on the basis of sex, years 
of experience as a principal, and level of 
college preparation showed a few minor 
differences in proportions but none that 
met the test of reliability. 

While several of the items listed in the 
1968 questionnaire were similar to those 
offered in the 1958 questionnaire, there 
were differences in the wording. A few of 
the trends among supervising principals 
may be summarized: (a) there appears to 
be less faith today in the supervisory effec- 
tiveness of organizing committees to study 
and report on instructional problems; (b) 
there is less confidence today in the super- 
visory effectiveness of helping the individ- 
ual teacher study and act upon his own 
class problems; and (c) there is less faith in 
the supervisory value of the principal sum- 
marizing and interpreting the findings of 
research. The small proportion of princi- 
pals (1.0 percent) who reported in 1958 on 
the supervisory value of lectures (and lead- 
ing faculty discussions) disappeared com- 



pletely in 1968 — no one reported it as an 
effective supervisory technique. 

What is the source of new ideas 
and how are they tried out? 

Most elementary school principals are 
on the look-out for new ideas, particularly 
in the field of instruction, and, once an 
innovation is discovered, an even more 
difficult problem presents itself: “How can 
the new idea be put to work in our 
school?” The present survey approached 
the question of innovations first to dis- 
cover what principals thought were the 
sources of these ideas and second to 
characterize the basic approach the prin- 
cipal used in putting new ideas into 
operation. 

Sources of new ideas. The questionnaire 
listed nine items believed to include the 
major sources of new ideas for most prin- 
cipals. Respondents were asked to check 
“the main source of ideas for innovations 
that, during the past three years, have re- 
sulted in significant changes in the prac- 
tices in your school.” Again, it may be said 
that a few of the respondents would have 
preferred to check two or three sources 
but this would have taken the focus off of 
the main source which it was hoped the 
tabulations would reveal. Table 69 pre- 
sents part of the final tabulations. 

Among the total sample the outstanding 
main source of ideas on innovations was 
the local workshop — reported by 24 in 100 
principals. Professional reading was the 
second largest proportion; other principals 
and teachers was the third major source. 

Teaching principals also found local 
workshops most helpful (almost 26 in 100). 
They also got many new ideas, in larger 
proportions than supervising principals, 
from college courses and from the staff of 
the central office. Men supervising prin- 
cipals, more than women supervising prin- 
cipals, reported that their main sources 
were college courses and other principals 
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Table 69. The Principal’s Main Source of Ideas for Recent Innovations 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 



Source 


Total 

sample 


ing 

princi- 

pals 


All 


Men 


25,000 
Women or more 


3,000 to 
24,999 


300 to 
2,999 


College courses 


7.8% 


13.5% 


6.5% 


7.3% 


3.5% 


4.2% 


6.0% 


9.4% 


Professional reading 


.... 18.9 


12.5 


20.3 


19.8 


22.3 


19.0 


19.5 


22.8 


Consultants from 


outside system 


10.4 


10.8 


10.3 


11.0 


7.8 


4.9 


10.7 


14.5 


National professional 


conventions 


1.9 


.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.5 


1.3 


2.9 


1.6 


State conferences 


4.6 


5.5 


4.4 


5.1 


1.8 


2.0 


3.2 


8.4 


Local workships 


.... 24.2 


25.6 


24.0 


22.6 


28.9 


27.8 


24.9 


18.9 


Central office staff 


14.9 


19.0 


14.0 


12.0 


21.0 


21.4 


14.0 


7.3 


Parents and 


community contacts 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


1.8 


.9 


1.0 


Other principals 


and teachers 


.... 16.2 


11.3 


17.3 


19.1 


10.9 


17.7 


17.8 


16.1 


Total 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


Number. 


2,211 


399 


1,812 


1,417 


395 


453 


850 


509 



and teachers. Women supervising princi- 
pals, on the other hand, reported more fre- 
quently than men principals that their main 
sources were local workshops and the cen- 
tral office staff. 

Differences on the basis of the size of 
the school system indicate that local work- 
shops and central office staff are more 
likely to be the main sources of new ideas 
for supervising principals in the largest sys- 
tems (25,000 and over pupils) than in the 
smallest systems (300-2,999 pupils). In the 
middle-size and smallest systems supervis- 
ing principals are more likely to find the 
outside consultant as their main source of 
new ideas than are supervising principals 
in the largest systems. 

Tabulations on the basis of college prep- 
aration indicate that those with the M.A. 
or higher degrees, as compared with those 
with the A.B. or less, are slightly more 
likely to find new ideas in professional 
reading or from other principals and teach- 
ers. Those with the lesser preparation are 



more likely to get new ideas from con- 
sultant' from outside of the school system 
than are those with the M.A. and higher 
preparation. 

On the basis of years of experience as 
a principal, supervising principals with less 
than 5 years of experience are more likely 
to report college courses and other prin- 
cipals and teachers as sources of new 
ideas than are supervising principals with 
15 years or more of experience. Those 
with the longest experience as principals 
attribute their new ideas to local work- 
shops in greater proportion than those 
with less experience. 

Tabulations by geographic regions indi- 
cate that supervising principals in the 
Southeast, as compared with the other 
three regions, depend more upon outside 
consultants (15 in 100 so reported). The 
Southeast principals also reported less fre- 
quently (only 11 in 100) than the other sec- 
tions that their main source of new ideas 
was other principals and teachers. The 
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local workshop was reported by larger pro- 
portions in all regions — from 21.0 percent 
in the Middle region to 26.6 percent in the 
Southeast (Northeast 24.4 percent and 
West 24.8 percent). 

A similar question used in the 1958 sur- 
vey revealed that the major sources of 
innovative ideas for the total sample were: 
conferences and workshops, 36 percent 
(28.8 percent counting state conferences 
and local workshops in 1968); contacts 
with other principals and teachers, 24 per- 
cent (16.2 percent in 1968); central office 
supervisory personnel, 21 percent (14.9 
percent in 1968); professional reading, 
8 percent (18.9 percent in 1968); parents 
and community contacts, 7 percent (1.2 
percent in 1968); and college courses, 
4 percent (7.8 percent in 1968). While 
conferences and workshops held first place 
in both surveys the remarkable change is 
the increased dependence of principals 
upon professional reading and college 
courses. The 1958 survey did not include 
the influence of consultants from outside 
the school system and national conventions. 

Putting new ideas to work. The questions 
on innovations not only asked for the 
source of ideas that had been used, but 
also asked principals to indicate the ap- 
proach in trying out the new ideas. One 
purpose of the second question was to 
reveal the attitude of principals toward 



new ideas. Three choices were given to 
each respondent who was asked to mark 
the one which indicated his approach: 

(a) Since I like to experiment, ! con- 
stantly encourage and help indi- 
vidual teachers to try innovations. 
(Referred to as “Individual” in the 
text and Table 70.) 

(b) I encourage our faculty to look 
for new ideas; individual teachers 
report them to our faculty groups, 
we examine the research, discuss 
our school situation, and agree 
on how we can try out the pro- 
posed innovation. (Referred to as 
“Group” in the text and Table 70.) 

(c) I am inclined to think that more 
attention should be paid to the 
established ways of teaching the 
fundamentals; too many new ideas 
tend to upset the regular program. 
(Referred to as “Conservative” in 
the text and in Table 70.) 

Among the sample as a whole 62 in 100 
principals prefer the group approach in 
discovering, examining, and trying out of 
new ideas. Almost 30 in 100 use the ap- 
proach in which each teacher is encour- 
aged individually to try innovations. Only 
about 8 in 100 showed a tendency to be 
cautious about new ideas and to think that 
innovations were often disruptive of the 
regular program. 

Teaching principals were considerably 
more cautious than supervising principals 



Table 70. The Principal’s Approach in Trying Out New Ideas 



Approach 

Individual (a) 

Group (b) 

Conservative (c) 

Total 

Number 



Supervising principals 



Teach- 

ing 

Total princi- 



sample 


pals 


All 


Men 


29.9% 


29.8% 


29.9% 


28.2% 


62.3 


51.9 


64.6 


65.8 


7.8 


18.3 


5.6 


6.0 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


2,251 


399 


1,852 


1,445 



Experience as principal 

Less 15 or 

than 5-14 more 
Women 5 years years years 

35.6% 37.2% 29.2% 24.1% 

60.2 58.8 65.9 68.0 

4.2 4.1 4.9 7.8 

100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 99.9% 

407 468 859 510 
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(Table 70). This may be explained perhaps 
by the fact that new ideas often call for 
extra supervisory time, a luxury that most 
teaching principals do not have. Men 
supervising principals, as compared with 
women supervising principals, were more 
inclined to use the faculty group ap- 
proach (b). Women supervising principals, 
more than men, relied more on the indi- 
vidual teacher approach (a). 

There were differences on the basis of 
the number of years of experience as a 
principal. Supervising principals with less 
than 5 years of experience as a principal 
preferred the individual teacher approach 
(a) in significantly larger proportions than 
those with more than 5 years of experi- 
ence. Those with more than 5 years of 
experience as principals (especially those 
with 15 or more years) were more inclined 
toward the group approach (b) than those 
with less than 5 years of experience. The 
principals with 15 years or more experi- 
ence showed some greater tendency to be 
cautious about new ideas, although the dif- 
ference in proportions was not significant. 

Tabulations by geographic regions re- 
vealed that supervising principals in the 



Southeast, as compared with the other 
three regions, strongly favored the group 
approach (b). Differences on the basis of 
level of college preparation were not 
significant. 

Although the wording of the three 
choices was not exactly alike in the 1958 
and the 1968 surveys the basic elements 
in each were essentially the same. For 
this reason a general comparison between 
the total samples can be made between 
the 1958 and the 1968 percents: experi- 
ment with new ideas working with indi- 
vidual teachers, 80 percent (29.9 percent 
in 1968); use group testing and exploration 
of new ideas, 13 percent (62.3 percent in 
1968); and pay more attention to the fun- 
damentals, 7 percent (7.8 percent in 1968). 
The primary conclusion that can be drawn 
is that, during the past decade, elementary 
school principals have moved strongly to 
the use of the group approach — that is, 
study and experimentation involving the 
entire faculty or groups within the faculty. 
The proportion expressing a cautious, 
“watch the fundamentals” approach did 
not increase significantly during the 
decade. 
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I N AN earlier chapter the data showed 
that the typical principal devoted about 
45 hours per week to his duties at school 
and an additional 5 hours per week to 
school-related activities. Of the 45 hours 
per week directly given to school duties, 
an average of 5 percent is given to com- 
munity work — that is, to working with par- 
ents, civic groups, and other laymen. For 
some reason, not readily explained, the 
proportion of the typical workweek de- 
voted to organizational community activi- 
ties apparently declined between 1958 and 
1968. Even under ideal conditions, when 
asked to estimate how they would like to 
divide the workweek, the typical princi- 
pals in 1968 did not indicate that they 
wished to give a larger proportion to com- 
munity activities. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to 
report on four groups of data related to 
the principal and the community: (a) the 
general type of community in which the 
school is located; (b) the type of student 



body; (c) the type of organizations in which 
the principal participates; and (d) the spe- 
cific ways of interpreting the school to the 
community which the principal believes are 
most effective. 

How would you characterize the 
community your school serves? 

Principals were given three choices: 
urban, suburban, and rural. No attempt 
was made to define these categories be- 
cause preliminary tryouts of several tenta- 
tive statements appeared to cause unnec- 
essary confusion. The purpose of the 
question was to obtain a general overview 
of the communities served by respondents. 
Table 71 summarizes the replies. 

The basic factors used by the NEA Re- 
search Division in setting up the scientific 
sample of elementary school principals is 
explained in the Appendix of this report. 
The fact that about one-third of the re- 
spondents classified their communities in 
each of the three types — urban, suburban, 
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Table 71. Types of Communities Served by Principals in the 1968 Survey 



Supervising principals 



Teach- School system enrollment 



Total princi- 25,000 3,000 to 300 to 

sample pals All Men Women or more 24,999 2,999 



Urban 33.8% 14.1% 38.2% 34.6% 50.8% 68.8% 36.9% 13.1% 

Suburban 33.0 17.6 36.4 36.9 34.8 29.1 44.6 29.5 

R ura | 33.3 68.4 25.3 28.5 14.4 2.1 18.5 57.4 

y ota l 100.1% 100.1% 99.9% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Number. 2,318 427 1,891 1,468 423 475 883 533 



and rural — was not anticipated. Since the 
three types were not defined in the 
questionnaire, the resulting distribution 
represents the judgment of the 2,318 
respondents. 

As might be expected a majority of 
teaching principals classified themselves 
in the rural category but it may be sur- 
prising that there are substantial propor- 
tions of teaching principals in both urban 
and suburban school systems (Table 71). 
Three-fourths of the supervising principals 
are found in either urban or suburban com- 
munities. A significantly higher proportion 
of the women supervising principals, as 
compared with men principals, classified 
their communities as urban. 

Approximately 70 in 100 supervising 
principals in the largest school systems 
(25,000 and over pupils) classified their 
school communities as urban; almost 30 
in 100 classified their communities as sub- 
urban. Contrariwise, 57 in 100 in the small- 
est school systems (300-2,999 pupils) clas- 
sified their school communities as rural. It 
should be kept in mind that “rural” usually 
includes small towns and villages as well 
as relatively open farming areas. 

Tabulations by years of experience as a 
principal revealed that those with fewer 
than 5 years were more likely to be work- 
ing in rural communities. The reverse was 
also true — those with 15 or more years in 



the principalship were more likely to be 
serving in urban communities. The higher 
the college preparation the greater the 
possibility that a principal would be in an 
urban or suburban community. 

On a geographic basis, in the Northeast 
section 84 in 100 principals reported their 
communities as urban or suburban — a sig- 
nificantly higher proportion than in the 
other three geographic regions. The South- 
east reported a higher proportion in rural 
communities than was true of the other 
geographic areas. A comparable question 
was not asked in the earlier DESP surveys. 

How would you characterize 
your school’s student body? 

In recent years there has been an in- 
creased interest in the composition of the 
student bodies of schools. Once again, the 
authors of the questionnaire were con- 
fronted by the problem of definitions. The 
final decision was to offer respondents 
four brief statements from which they 
would choose one: 

(a) Wide diversity in cultural back- 
grounds. 

(b) Some diversity in cultural back- 
grounds. 

(c) Homogeneous in cultural back- 
grounds; predominantly disadvan- 
taged. 

(d) Homogeneous in cultural back- 
grounds; few disadvantaged. 
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Table 72. Types of Student Bodies in Principals’ Schools 



Teach- 

ing 



Supervising principals 



Geographic regions 



Type 


1 Uldl 

sample 


1 II IOI- 

pals 


All 


Men Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


Wide diversity 
in cultural 
background 


25.3% 


15.5% 


27.5% 


28.6% 


23.4% 


25.5% 


27.9% 


24.4% 


32.0% 


Some diversity 
in background 


32.4 


33.4 


32.1 


31.8 


33.1 


33.2 


27.2 


34.5 


32.4 


Homogeneous 
with many 
disadvantaged 


17.8 


23.1 


16.7 


16.2 


18.2 


15.3 


28.2 


13.8 


12.1 


Homogeneous 
with few 

disadvantaged 


24.5 


28.0 


23.8 


23.3 


25.3 


26.0 


16.7 


27.3 


23.5 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


99.9% 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number 


2,272 


407 


1,865 


1,454 


411 


404 


390 


565 


506 



Table 72 suggests that elementary school 
principals are confronted with student 
body situations which call for consider- 
able expertness and tact. About one-third 
of the total sample reported that their stu- 
dents presented “some diversity” in cul- 
tural backgrounds; 25 percent had to con- 
sider the wide diversity of their pupils. 
About 18 percent had pupil enrollments 
which included many disadvantaged pu- 
pils with homogeneous cultural back- 
grounds; about 25 percent had a few dis- 
advantaged pupils within a homogeneous 
total group. 

On the basis of school system size the 
“some diversity” group increased in per- 
cent as total pupil enrollment in the sys- 
tems declined. On the other hand, the 
“many disadvantaged” group (although 
homogeneous) systematically increased 
with increases in school system size. 

Supervising principals with less than 5 
years experience as principals were found 
in greater proportions in the “many dis- 
advantaged” group; principals with 5 or 
more years in the principalship were more 
likely to have “some diversity” in their stu- 



dent bodies than supervising principals 
with less than 5 years experience as prin- 
cipals. These differences imply that there 
is a tendency in some communities to 
assign the less experienced principal to 
the possibly difficult school situations. 

Tabulations by the sex of supervising 
principals and their level of college prepa- 
ration did not indicate significant differ- 
ences in the type of student body. 

Regionally, the supervising principals in 
the Southeast were more likely, than prin- 
cipals in the other three geographic re- 
gions, to report student bodies which were 
homogeneous in cultural backgrounds but 
containing many disadvantaged pupils. 
Otherwise, the proportions obtained from 
regional tabulations did not reveal any sig- 
nificant differences. A similar question was 
not asked in 1958. 

In what types of lay organizations 
do you participate? 

The questions in this part of the ques- 
tionnaire sought to reveal the lay groups 
in which principals had leadership roles 
as contrasted merely with membership. 
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Also, principals were asked to report the 
number of hours per week, on the average, 
given to the lay organizations. 

Types of organizations and degree of par- 
ticipation. The 1958 survey of the principal- 
ship contained a question similar to the 
one asked in the 1958 survey. A decade 
ago principals indicated the highest pro- 
portions with interests in church groups, 
business and professional clubs, and rec- 
reational-cultural and social groups; rela- 
tively little interest was shown in patri- 
otic organizations, intercultural relations 
groups, and in political clubs. Table 73 



(Parts 1 and 2) suggests that the pattern 
has not changed greatly by 1968. 

Eighty-seven in 100 of the total sample 
reported a substantial degree of partici- 
pation in churches or similiar religious 
bodies. This extent of active participation 
was the largest of any type of lay organi- 
zation. The differences between the total 
sample, teaching principals, and supervis- 
ing principals were small and not signifi- 
cant. (In the 50 states, 64.3 percent of 
the total population are church members 
according to the 1967 World Almanac, 
p. 148-49.) 



Table 73 (Part 1). Principals’ Participation in Certain Lay Groups 



Type of lay organization 



Cultural 

Chamber of Civic or Church or Recrea- Youth group, 
commerce, service religious tional group, e.g. e.g. art 
Degree of participation etc. club body group Scouting and music 



5.7% 12.1% 2.6% 



Hold major office 

Total sample 

Teach, principal 

Supv. principal 

Active member; hold 
no office 

Total san. ~>le... 

Teach, principal .. 

Supv. principal 

Hold membership; 
not active 

Total sample 

Teach, principal 

Supv. principal .. 

Not a member 
Total sample ... 

Teach, principal . . 

Supv. 'dncipal 

Total of some degree 
of membership 
Total sample ... 

Teach, principal . 

Supv. principal ...... 



1.5% 


13.4% 


32.0' 


2.5 


6.7 


31.4 


1.3 


14.9 


32.2 



5.6 


27.7 


40.6 


3.0 


23.7 


42.4 


6.1 


28.6 


40.2 



3.2 


9.1 


14.7 


1.0 


8.5 


15.2 


CO 


9.2 


14.6 


89.7 


49.7 


12.7 


93.5 


61.1 


11.0 


88.9 


47.3 


13.1 



10.3 


50.2 


87.3 


6.5 


38.9 


89.0 


11.1 


52.7 


87.0 



6.0 


12.2 


2.5 


5.7 


12.0 


2.6 



23.4 


13.9 


16.4 


21.4 


8.7 


11.0 


23.8 


15.1 


17.6 



7.7 


8.0 


9.3 


5.2 


4.7 


5.7 


8.2 


8.7 


10.1 


63.2 


66.0 


71.7 


67.3 


74.3 


80.8 


62.3 


64.2 


69.7 



36.8 


34.0 


28.3 


32.6 


25.6 


19.2 


37.7 


35.8 


30.3 
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Table 73 (Part 2). Principals’ Participation in Certain Lay Groups 



Type of lay organization 



Degree of participation 


Fraternal, 
e.g. lodge, 
sororiiy 


Political, 
e.g. local 
party 


Health 
and social 
welfare, 
e.g. 

Red Cross 


Patriotic 

and 

veterans 


Civil 

rights 

groups 


Inter- 

cultural 

relations 

groups 


Hold major office 


Total sample - 


10.2% 


2.2% 


6.1 % 


2.2% 


.5% 


1.2% 


Teach, principal 


8.0 


3.5 


4.0 


2.5 


.5 


1.5 


Supv. principal 


10.6 


1.9 


6.6 


2.2 


.5 


1.1 


Active member; hold 
no office 


Total sample - 


23.2 


14.9 


25.1 


10.7 


2.7 


6.6 


Teach, principal 


18.7 


16.2 


19.5 


11.5 


2.5 


4.5 


Supv. principal — 


24.2 


14.7 


26.3 


10.6 


2.7 


7.1 


Hold membership; 
not active 


Total sample 


13.4 


20.7 


23.7 


10.7 


3.4 


4.6 


Teach, principal 


10.2 


18.7 


20.0 


6.0 


1.7 


.7 


Supv. principal 


14.1 


21.1 


24.5 


11.8 


3.8 


5.4 


Not a member 


Total sample 


53.2 


62.1 


45.1 


76.3 


93.5 


87.6 


Teach, principal 


63.1 


61 .6 


56.6 


80.0 


95.3 


93.3 


Supv. principal 


51.0 


62.3 


42.6 


75.5 


93.1 


86.4 


Total of some degree 
of membership 


Total sample 


46.8 


37.8 


54.9 


23.6 


6.6 


12.4 


Teach, principal 


36.9 


38.4 


43.5 


20.0 


4.7 


6.7 


Supv. orincipal 


.. 48.9 


37.7 


57.4 


24.6 


7.0 


13.6 



At least half of the total sample belong 
to health and social welfare groups (e.g. 
Red Cross and Community Chest) and to 
civic and service clubs. Except for the 
church memberships — where almost one- 
third hold major offices— in most lay 
groups principals classify themselves as 
“active members; hold no office’’ or “hold 
membership; not active.” In other words, 
substantial numbers of principals show 
their interest in a number of phases or 
organized community life but for various 
reasons participate in a modest way. 



Tabulations by size of school system 
suggest that the opportunities and the im- 
portance of certain types of groups may 
oe greater among supervising principals in 
the largest school systems (25,000 or more 
pupils) than in the smallest systems. For 
example: for the combined categories 
“hold major office’’ and “active member” 
the total percents for cultural groups par- 
ticipation for supervising principals in the 
largest and smallest systems were respec- 
tively 27.4 percent and 16.0 percent; for 
fraternal groups the respective percents 
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were 41.6 percent and 30.0 percent; for 
civil rights groups the percents were 6.0 
percent and 0.2 percent; and for intercul- 
tural relations groups the percents were 
13.2 percent and 5.6 percent. 

On a few types of organizations the com- 
bined percents for supervising principals 
appear to favor the smallest communities. 
For example: the respective percents com- 
bined for “hold office” and ‘‘active mem- 
ber” for the Chamber of Commerce was 

15.0 percent for the smallest school sys- 
tems as compared with 4.3 percent for the 
largest school systems; for civic and serv- 
ice clubs the respective percents were 46.5 
percent and 35.5 percent; and for patriotic 
and veterans groups the respective per- 
cents were 15.2 percent and 11.6 percent. 

Tabulations by sex show significant dif- 
ferences: men supervising principals, as 
compared with women supervising prin- 
cipals, are more likely to belong to patri- 
otic (and veterans) groups; women super- 
vising principals are more likely than men 
to be active in cultural groups, fraternal 
organizations, health (and welfare) organi- 
zations, and intercultural relations groups. 

Regional tabulations give the impression 
that supervising principals in the Southeast 
are more active in lay groups than those 
in the other three geographic sections. 
Combining “hold major office” and “active 
member” results in the following totals: 
for church participation, Southeast, 88.8 
percent; Middle region, 72.1 percent; West, 

70.0 percent; and Northeast, 59.1 percent. 
For participation in civic and service clubs: 
Southeast, 54.8 percent; West, 45.2 per- 
cent; Middle region, 39.7 percent; and 
Northeast, 35.6 percent. For participation 
in civil rights groups: Southeast, 6.8 per- 
cent; Northeast, 4.0 percent; middle region, 
1.8 percent; and West, 1.2 percent. Except 
for these few examples about the same 
degree of participation wac reported by 
supervising principals for each of the 
types of organizations in all regions. 



Tabulations on the basis of years of ex- 
perience as a principal did not show 
many significant differences. Supervising 
principals held office or were active mem- 
bers (that is, very active) in about the 
same proportions for each type of lay 
organization. Several exceptions were: 
principals with 15 or more years in the 
principalship were more likely (46.7 per- 
cent) to be very active in civic and service 
clubs than were principals with less than 
5 years of experience (38.0 percent); the 
more experienced were also more likely 
to be very active in church groups, 75.3 
percent and 68.3 percent respectively; and 
the more experienced were more likely to 
be very active in health (and welfare) or- 
ganizations, 45.7 percent and 20.7 percent 
respectively. 

In 1965-66 the NEA Research Division 
made a study of the American public 
school teacher,* including information on 
membership in various types of organiza- 
tions. A few comparisons can be made be- 
tween the percents reported for all class- 
room teachers in the Research Division 
study and all principals in the present sur- 
vey. Considering the totals for those who 
held “any type of membership” the per- 
cents are: 

Classroom 
teachers Principals 

Church 

organizations „ 85.5% 87.3% 

Fraternal 

groups . 19.3 46.8 

Political 

organizations .. 22.0 37.8 

Youth-serving 

organizations .. 19.7 34.0 

Civil rights 

groups 5.5 6.6 

With regard to the types of organizations 
for which comparisons can be made, it is 
clear that principals as a group are more 
likely to be involved in lay organizations 
in larger proportions than are classroom 
teachers. In many instances, this differ- 
ence arises from'the differences in profes- 
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sional functions. Participation in many lay 
organizations often requires one to attend 
meetings and engage in organizational 
activities during regular school hours when 
classroom teachers usually cannot be free 
for these purposes. Also, many of the 
problems confronting the principal are 
more directly concerned with lay relations 
and organizations than are the everyday 
problems of classroom teaching. Despite 
these restrictions the typical classroom 
teacher exhibits considerable active inter- 
est in a number of nonschool organizations. 

Time devoted to lay organizations. After 
reporting on the lay organizations in which 
they are members, respondents were asked 
to estimate the number of hours per week, 
on the average, given to these organiza- 
tions. Table 74 summarizes part of the 
replies. 

Among the sample as a whole the me- 
dian number of hours of lay activity per 
week (excluding those answering none) is 
three hours. This amount of time was also 
the median reported by teaching principals 



and supervising principals, (excluding 
those reporting none). Considering the en- 
tire group in each category we note that 
19 in 100 principals in the total sample 
reported giving no time to lay organiza- 
tions; 27 in 100 teaching principals also 
reported “none”; relatively fewer of the 
supervising principals said that they did 
not usually have time for lay organizations 
and activities. 

Women supervising principals showed 
an inclination to give less time to lay or- 
ganizations than the men supervising prin- 
cipals. Larger proportions of the supervis- 
ing principals in the Northeast and Middle 
region reported no time given to lay groups 
than was true in the Southeast and in the 
West. 

Tabulations of the supervising principals’ 
replies by size of school systems did not 
show any significant differences in per- 
cents. Differences based on level of prep- 
aration were too small to be significant. 
Years of experience as a principal did not 
appear to be an influential factor. 



Table 74. Average Number of Hours Per Week Principals Devote 

to Lay Organizations 



Number of hours 


Total 


Teach- 

ing 

princi- 




per week 


sample 


pals 


All 


— 





- 


- — — 


None 


18.7% 


27.4% 


16.8% 


1 


9.7 


9.1 


9.8 


2-3 


37.2 


33.3 


38.1 


4-5 


19.4 


17.3 


19.9 


6-7 


6.0 


5.6 


6.0 


8-9 


3.4 


2.3 


3.6 


10 or more . . - 


5.7 


4.9 


5.8 


Total 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


Median (in- 


eluding none) 


2 


2 


3 


Median (ex- 


eluding none) 


3 


3 


3 


Number 


2,318 


427 


1,891 



Supervising principals 

Geographic regions 



Men 


Women 


NE 


SE 


Middle 


West 


15.1% 


22.7% 


20.3% 


15.0% 


19.5% 


12.2% 


CO 

O) 


11.6 


12.5 


5.8 


11.9 


8.4 


36.6 


43.2 


39.2 


38.3 


38.7 


36.3 


21.8 


13.2 


16.4 


21.3 


18.7 


22.9 


6.5 


4.3 


4.4 


7.0 


6.3 


6.3 


4.0 


2.4 


2.5 


4.5 


2.4 


5.3 


6.7 


2.6 


4.7 


8 3 


2.4 


8.6 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1,468 


423 


408 


400 


573 


510 
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The median number of hours given to lay 
organizations, according to the 1958 sur- 
vey, was as follows: total sample, 3.5 hours 
per week; teaching principals, 3.2 hours 
per week; and supervising principals, 3.6 
hours per week. The comparable figure 
for 1968 is 3 hours per week for each type 
of principal. These data suggest little or no 
change during the past decade. 

What ways are most effective in 
interpreting the schools to the public? 

Most principals are sensitive to the im- 
portance of interpreting the schools to the 
public, especially to the parents and other 
adults of the school community. Many de- 
vices and combinations of methods are 
commonly used. The present survey sought 
to identify the specific devices which prin- 
cipals had found effective within their 
experience. The replies are summarized 
in the two parts of Table 75. 

Table 75 (Part 2) indicates that all types 
of principals have outstanding faith in the 



public relations value of parent confer- 
ences held in the school and of encourag- 
ing parents to visit the school. Close to 
these two ways of interpretation is working 
closely with parents’ organizations (e.g. 
parent-teacher association). These three 
procedures are rated as “very effective” 
by 45 to 66 in 100 principals in the total 
sample. 

Most of the other items in Table 75 were 
rated “somewhat effective” by substantial 
numbers of principals. In general, super- 
vising principals in larger proportions than 
teaching principals were more likely to give 
a “very effective” evaluation to most of 
the items. 

In the total sample, the highest degree of 
skepticism, as indicated by the “not effec- 
tive” or “no opinion” votes, was shown with 
regard to the following items: sending the 
school newspaper to parents, making 
speeches to community groups, and gen- 
eral participation in local organizations. It 
should be kept in mind that the focus of the 



Figure xii Pub! ic Relations Procedures Considered 

Most Effective by Total Sample of Principals 



Holding conferences 
for parents in school 

Encouraging parents 
to visit the school 

Working closely with 
parents’ organizations 

Sending messages 
with report cards 

Supply school news to local 
newspapers, radio, etc. 

Sending school 
newspaper to parents 

Participation 
in local lay groups 

Making speeches 
to community groups 
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Table 75 (Part 1). Certain Ways Used by Principals in Interpreting 

Their Schools to the Public 



Principals’ evaluations of effectiveness 



Ways or devices 


Very 

effective 


Somewhat 

effective 


Not 

effective 


No 

opinion 


Total 


Supplying school news to 












local newspapers, radio, etc. 


Total sample 


27.8% 


55.6% 


6.7% 


9.9% 


100.0% 


Teach, principals... — 


30.8 


45.4 


5.0 


18.8 


100.0 


Supv. principals — 


27.2 


57.8 


7.1 


7.9 


100.0 


Making speeches to 
community groups 


Total sample 


16.2 


58.1 


6.8 


18.9 


1UU.U 


Teach, principals 


11.8 


50.0 


6.5 


31.7 


100.0 


Supv. principals ... — 


17.2 


59.9 


6.9 


16.0 


100.0 


Sending school newspaper 
periodically to parents 


Total sample 


23.4 


44.0 


6.9 


25.6 


99.9 


Teach, principals - 


17.1 


33.9 


5.8 


43.3 


100.1 


Supv. principals 


24.8 


46.3 


7.1 


21.7 


99.9 


Sending messages, etc. with 
the report cards 


Total sample 


28.2 


56.2 


8.3 


7.3 


100.0 


Teach, principals 


33.2 


53.1 


6.0 


7.7 


100.0 


Supv. principals.... 


27.1 


56.8 


8.8 


7.2 


99.9 



question was upon interpretation of the 
school to the public. Some of the public 
relations mediums might have been rated 
higher for social and information-getting 
reasons. 

On the basis of the size of the school 
systems there was significantly greater 
tendency for supervising principals in the 
larger systems (3,000 or more pupils), as 
contrasted with the smallest systems (300- 
2,999 pupils), to give a “very effective” rat- 
ing to parents’ conferences held in the 
school, school visits by parents, close co- 
operation with parents’ groups, and send- 
ing the school newspaper to parents. While 
many principals in the smallest school sys- 
tems also rated these methods as highly 



effective, they did so in relatively smaller 
numbers. 

Years of experience as a principal did 
not reveal any significant differences ex- 
cept for two items: working closely with 
parents’ groups and holding conferences 
for parents in the school. A significantly 
larger percent of supervising principals 
with 15 or more years of experience, as 
compared with those with less experience, 
rated these two items as very effective. 

Tabulations by geographic regions re- 
vealed a few significant differences in the 
proportions marking items as very effec- 
tive. As compared with the other three 
regions, the supervising principals of the 
Southeast had substantially more faith in 
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the effectiveness of supplying school news 
to the news media, making speeches to 
community groups, and participating in lo- 
cal groups. Supervising principals in the 
Northeast. Middle region, and the West 
considered parents’ conferences at the 
school more effective than did the prin- 
cipals in the Southeast. Most of the other 
“very effective” percentages were similar 
in all regions. 

Those with the M.A. degree or higher 
preparation, as compared with those with 
less preparation, showed relatively larger 
“very effective” ratings for two items: hold- 
ing conferences for parents in the school 
(70.5 percent) and sending a school news- 
paper to parents (25.4 percent). In con- 
trast, those with the A.B. or less were more 



inclined to rate as very effective the two 
items: sending messages with the report 
cards (32.7 percent) and participating in 
local groups (25.1 percent). Otherwise the 
percents for the two categories were sim- 
ilar on the effectiveness of various public 
relations procedures. 

A special tabulation of all principals 
(combining the very effective and some- 
what effective ratings) for the three cate- 
gories urban, suburban, and rural commu- 
nities (see Table 71) showed a few sig- 
nificant differences. As compared with the 
rural communities, both urban and sub- 
urban community principals were more 
likely to believe that the following were 
effective: conferences for parents held in 
the school (96.4 percent suburban, 95.8 



Table 75 (Part 2). Certain Ways Used by Principals in Interpreting 

Their Schools to the Public 







Principals’ evaluations of effectiveness 




Ways or devices 


Very 

effective 


Somewhat 

effective 


Not 

effective 


No 

opinion 


Total 


i 

Encouraging the parents 
to visit the school 


Total sample 


49.1% 


40.8% 


7.8% 


2.3% 


100.0% 


Teach, principals 


35.8 


46.2 


12.3 


5.8 


100.1 


Supv. principals 


52.1 


39.6 


6.8 


1.5 


100.0 


Working closely with 
parents' organizations 


Total sample 


45.4 


43.6 


5.1 


5.9 


100.0 


Teach, principals 


33.2 


47.1 


6.3 


13.5 


100.1 


Supv. principals 


48.1 


42.8 


4.9 


4.3 


100.1 



Participating in local groups 
(e.g. church, civic, etc.) 



Total sample 


19.3 


50.6 


10.7 


19.4 


100.0 


Teach, principals 


22.8 


46.2 


7.9 


23.1 


100.0 


Supv. principals 


18.5 


51.6 


11.3 


18.5 


99.9 


Holding conferences for 












parents in the school 












Total sample 


66.4 


27.7 


2.3 


3.6 


100.0 


Teach, principals 


51.0 


34.1 


6.3 


8.7 


100.1 


Supv. principals 


69.8 


26.3 


1.4 


2.5 


100.0 
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percent urban); encouraging parents to 
visit the school (92.7 percent urban, 92.5 
percent suburban); working closely with 
parents’ groups (91.8 percent suburban, 
91.7 percent urban); sending the school 
newspaper to parents (77.4 percent sub* 
urban, 72.6 percent urban); and making 
speeches to community groups (76.7 per- 
cent urban, 75.7 percent suburban). Rural 
principals, as contrasted with urban and 
suburban principals, reported a signifi- 
cantly higher proportion who thought that 
participating in local groups was effective. 
On the other items the percents were 
quite similar for all types of communities. 

Another tabulation distributed the vari- 
ous public relations techniques in terms 
of diversity and homogeneity of the school’s 
pupil population (Table 72). The percents 
rating the various items as very effective 
and somewhat effective combined were 
similar. Although rated effective by a ma- 
jority of all principals, several items en- 
listed the support of fewer principals in the 
communities classified as “homogeneous 
in cultural backgrounds; predominantly dis- 



advantaged.” In these situations, as com- 
pared with the other types of student 
bodies, the following were considered rela- 
tively less effective: sending the school 
newspaper to parents (60.0 percent rated 
this as effective); working closely with 
parents’ organizations (84.8 percent); and 
holding conferences for parents in the 
school (89.6 percent). It should be re- 
peated, however, that although these three 
items were rated effective by significantly 
fewer principals who had many disad- 
vantaged pupils, as compared with other 
types of student bodies, still these methods 
were considered effective by more than 
half of the principals even in these less 
favored situations. 

The questions in the 1958 survey on the 
various public relations techniques had to 
do with whether or not principals used 
certain techniques more than others. The 
1968 survey, as reported above, tried to 
identify the most effective methods. For 
this reason direct and extensive compari- 
sons cannot be made between the two 
surveys. 
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USE AND EVALUATION OF 
CERTAIN PRACTICES 



D URING two or three decades, especially 
during the past ten years, a number 
of organizational and instructional plans 
have been introduced into elementary 
schools. Scientific and controlled research 
studies have not clearly established the 
usefulness of many of these practices. 
Since the use of these practices hinges 
largely on professional opinion, the re- 
spondents in this 1968 survey were offered 
the opportunity of evaluating each prac- 
tice in terms of their own experience. The 
tables in this chapter are limited to those 
principals who reported that they had used 
the practices. 

What is your evaluation of 
nongraded organization? 

Principals were asked to evaluate the 
nongraded type of organization as applied 
to primary grades and as applied to the 
upper elementary grades. The percents re- 
porting having used the nongraded plan 
in primary grades were: 27.5 percent of 



the total sample; 21.8 percent of the teach- 
ing principals; and 28.7 percent of the 
supervising principals. Use of the non- 
graded plan in the upper grades was re- 
ported by 17.1 percent of the total sample; 
16.5 percent of the teaching principals; 
and 17.2 percent of the supervising prin- 
cipals. 

In reading Table 76 one should keep in 
mind, for example: that only 27.5 percent 
of the total sample had used the nongraded 
plan in primary grades and of this pro- 
portion 55.4 percent considered the plan 
as “very valuable” at those school levels. 
Similarly, read other items in Table 76 and 
subsequent tables in this chapter. The per- 
cent expressing approval or doubt about 
any item is the proportion who has used 
the practice — often a minority of the total 
group of respondents. 

On the basis of size of school system 
the complete tabulations indicate that the 
nongraded plan at the primary level has 
been used by a larger proportion (34.6 per- 
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Table 76. Users’ Evaluations of Nongraded Organization 



It is very Not sure Not worth 

School level valuable of its value time and cost Total 



Nongraded plan at 
primary level 

Total sample 55.4% 

Teaching principals 57.0 

Supervising principals 55.1 

Nongraded plan at 
upper levels 

Total sample 35.6% 

Teaching principals 30.2 

Supervising principals 36.7 



39.1% 


5.6% 


100.0% 


37.2 


5.8 


100.0 


39.4 


5.5 


100.0 



55.3% 


9.0% 


99.9% 


57.1 


12.7 


100.0 


55.0 


8.3 


100.0 



cent) of the supervising principals in the 
largest systems (25,000 or more pupils) 
as compared with supervising principals in 
the systems enrolling 300-2,999 pupils (24.6 
percent). The plan also is more likely to 
have been used by supervising principals 
with the M.A. or higher preparation and by 
principals in the Southeast and Middle 
region as compared with the other two 
geographic sections. 

The percents having used the nongraded 
plan in the upper elementary levels did not 
show as many significant differences as the 



tabulations of use at the primary level. 
There was relatively more frequent use by 
supervising principals with the M.A. or 
higher preparation and by supervising prin- 
cipals in the Southeast and Western region. 
Tabulations by experience as a principal, 
sex, and size of school system did not re- 
veal any significant differences. 

Supervising principals, in larger propor- 
tions than teaching principals, have used 
the nongraded plan in the primary grades. 
Experience with ihe nongraded plan at 
upper levels was reported by approximately 
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Nongraded Organization 


at 


Upper Levels (Table 76) 




Percent of sample who have used 


17.1% 


1 I % of users rating "very valuable” 


35.6 


t - .1 % of users "not sure” 


55.3 


HM % rating "not worth cost" 


9.0 


Total 


99.9% 



the same proportions of teaching and su- 
pervising principals — that is, by about 17 
percent. 

What is your evaluation of 
the departmentalization plan? 

The percents of principals reporting that 
they had used the departmentalized plan 
in primary grades were: 19.1 percent of 
the total sample; 18.2 percent of the teach- 
ing principals; and 19.3 percent of the 
supervising principals. In the upper ele- 
mentary school grades the percents re- 



porting experience with departmentaliza- 
tion were: 54.8 percent of the total sample; 
45.4 percent of the teaching principals; 
and 56.8 percent of the supervising prin- 
cipals. 

In general, users of the plan do not 
have a favorable opinion of departmentali- 
zation as a horizontal organizational pat- 
tern for the primary grades. About 66 in 
100 consider it a very valuable plan for 
the upper elementary grades. At least one- 
third, however, have serious doubts about 
the plan even for the upper grades (com- 



Table 77. Users’ Evaluations of Departmentalization 



School level 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
time and cost 


Tct-ii 


Departmentalized 










primary grades 


Total sample 


21.9% 


38.7% 


39.4% 


100.0% 


Teaching principals 


37.7 


42.0 


20.3 


100.0 


Supervising principals.. 


18.7 


38.0 


43.2 


99.9 


Departmentalized 

upper grades 


Total samole 




26.9% 


7.4% 


99.9% 


Teaching principals 


82.6 


16.3 


1.2 


100.1 


Supervising principals 


62.8 


28.7 


8.5 


100.0 
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bining percent not sure and percent ques- 
tioning its value; Table 77). 

Tabulations by size of school system, ex- 
perience as a principal, level of college 
preparation, sex, and geographic regions 
did not show significantly higher percents 
of use of departmentalization at the pri- 
mary level. In each of these categories 
and in the subgroups within each category 
usually less than 20 percent of the super- 



Departmentalization in 
Primary Grades (Table 77) 



Percent of sample who have used 19.1% 
I I % of users rating "very valuable” 21.9 

I i % of users “not sure” 38.7 

% rating “not worth cost” 39.4 

Total 100.0% 



vising principals reported experience with 
the departmentalized plan in the lower 
grades and the differences between sub- 
groups was less than 5 percentage points. 

On the proportions of supervising prin- 
cipals who have used departmentalization 
at the upper elementary school levels, there 
were a few significant differences. Prin- 
cipals in the smallest school systems (300- 
2,999 pupils) showed significantly larger 
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proportions experienced with the upper 
grade departmentalization than : n the larg- 
est school systems (25,000 or more pupils). 
Relatively more experience with the plan 
was reported by men supervising principals 
as compared with women supervising prin- 
cipals. 

Supervising principals reported in larger 
proportions as having used departmentali- 
zation in the upper levels than d'd the 
teaching principals. The percents report- 
ing use of the plan at ’he primary level 
were about the same for teaching and 
supervising principals — that is, about 20 
percent for both groups. Users among 
teaching principals (37.7 percent) are more 
likely to rate Departmentalization of pri- 
mary grades as very valuable than are the 
supervising principals (18.7 percent). 

What is your evaluation 
of team teaching? 

Of the total sample, 22.1 percent re- 
ported that they had experience with team 
teaching in the primary grades; teaching 
principals reported 15.2 percent; and su- 
pervising principals, 23.6 percent. A* the 
upper level 29.3 percent of the total sam- 
ple said that they had used the plan: teach- 
ing principals, 22.3 percent and supervising 
principals, 30.8 percent. Table 78 supplies 



certain details on the users’ evaluations 
of the plan. 

Of the users in the total sample approx- 
imately 51 percent said that team teaching 
was very valuable in the primary grades; 
slightly over 61 percent also rated the plan 
as very valuable in the upper school levels. 
Among both teaching principals and super- 
vising principals the users supported these 
general appraisals at both primary and 
upper school levels. 

Larger proportions of the users among 
supervising principals in the largest school 
systems (25,000 or more pupils), as com- 
pared with the smallest systems (300-2,599 
pupils), rated team teaching as very valu- 
able in the primary grades. Significantly 
larger proportions of very valuable "’hngs 
for primary grade use were shown b\ jsers 
among supervising principals with less than 
5 years of experience in the principalship 
as compared with those who had more 
than 5 years of experience. Larger pro- 
portions of the supervising principals 
(users) in the Northeast and the West gave 
the high evaluation, as compared with 
supervising principals in the Southeast and 
the Middle region, to the use of team teach- 
ing in the primary grades. 

The favorable evaluations stood out at 
two points for the upper school levels 



Table 78. Users’ Evaluations of Team Teaching 



School level 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
time and cost 


Total 


Team teaching in the 


primary grades 
Total sample 


50.5% 


41 .2% 


8.2% 


99.9% 


Teaching principals 


. . 49.2 


39.0 


11.9 


1 00.1 
99.9 


Supervising principals 


50.7 


41 .5 


7.7 


Team teaching in the 


upper grades 

Totai sample 


. 61.2% 


35.3% 


3.4% 


99.9% 


Teaching prir pals 


60.5 


37.2 


2.3 


1 00.0 
100.1 


Supervising principals 


61.4 


35.1 


3.6 
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Team Teaching in Primary 
Grades (Table 78) 



Perce nt of sample who have used 22.1% 
l I % of users rating “very valuable” 50.5 
i ~1 % of users “not sure” 41.2 

HI % of users "not worth cost” 8.2 



Total 99.9% 



among supervising principals who had 
used team teaching. Principals in the 
middle-size school systems (3,000-24,999 
pupils), in significantly larger proportions 
than in the largest and smallest systems, 
gave the very valuable evaluation to team 
teaching for use in the upper school levels. 
Users among supervising principals, with 
less than 5 years in the principalship, gave 
the high evaluation to team teaching in' 



larger proportions than did supervising 
principals with 5 years and more of ex- 
perience. Mo significant differences were 
revealed through the tabulations by sex, 
level of college preparation, and by geo- 
graphic regions. In most of these cate- 
gories about 60 in 100 principals, who had 
used team teaching, thought that the plan 
was very valuable in the upper levels of 
the elementary school. 
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Table 79. Users’ Evaluations of Television Instruction 



It is very 

School level valuable 



Television instruction 
in the primary grades 

Total sample 53.7% 

Teaching principals 58.2 

Supervising principals 53.0 

Television instruction 
in the upper grades 

Total sample 60.4% 

Teaching principals 66.5 

Supervising principals — 59.6 



Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
time and cost 


Total 


39.3% 


7.0% 


100.0% 


36.6 


5.2 


100.0 


39.7 


7.2 


99.9 



34.9% 


4.7% 


100.0% 


29.7 


3.8 


100.0 


35.6 


4.8 


100.0 



What is your evaluation 
of television instruction? 

About 53 in 100 principals in the total 
sample reported that they had used televi- 
sion instruction in the primary grades; 
teaching principals, 39.5 percent and su- 
pervising principals, 55.4 percent. The 
comparable percents for use in the upper 
school levels were: 56.2 percent, 40.4 per- 
cent, and 59.6 percent. Evaluations of this 
use are shown for certain categories in 
Table 79. 



Television instruction in the primary 
grades was rated, by those who had used 
it, as very valuable by about 54 in 100 
principals in the total sample. Teaching 
principals, also those who had used televi- 
sion instruction, appear to hold this view 
in significantly larger proportion than su- 
pervising principals. 

Among the users, television is viewed 
even more favorably for use in the upper 
grades of the elementary school: 60.4 per- 
cent in the total sample rated it as very 





Television Instruction at 
Primary Levels (Table 79) 



Percent of sample who have used 52.6% 

I I % of users rating “very valuable" 53.7 

I i % of users “not sure” 39.3 

■■I % rating “not worth cost” 7.0 

Total 100.0% 
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Television Instruction at Upper 
Grade Levels (Table 79) 



Percent of sample who have used 56.2% 
I I % of users rating “very valuable” 60.4 

l I % of users “not sure” 34.9 

■H % rating “not worth cost” 4.7 

Total 100.0% 



valuable; 66.5 percent among the teaching 
principals and 59.6 percent among the 
•supervising principals. 

Tabulations for supervising principals, 
who had used television instruction, on the 
basis of size of school system, years of 
experience as a principal, sex, and level 
of college preparation did not reveal many 
significant differences in their evaluations 
of such instruction in the primary grades. 
There was a significantly larger proportion 
of skeptics among users in the West than 
among those in the Southeast, Northeast, 
and Middle region. The “not worth the time 
and cost” proportions were somewhat 
larger in the Northeast, West, and Middle 
areas than they were in the Southeast, but 
these differences were indicative rather 
than statistically significant. 

Television instruction in the upper grades 
is more likely to be given a favorable rating 
by users among supervising principals in 
the largest systems (25,000 or more pupils) 
than in the smaller systems; by women su- 
pervising principals than by men supervis- 
ing principals; by supervising principals 
with the A.B. or lesser preparation; and by 
supervising principals in the Southeast and 



Northeast as compared with the other geo- 
graphic regions. 

What is your evaluation of programed 
learning (teaching machines)? 

The percents reporting experience with 
programed learning at the primary school 
level were: 27.7 percent of the total sample; 

26.8 percent of the teaching principals and 

27.9 percent of the supervising principals. 
The comparable percents for experience 
with programed learning in the upper 
grades were: 31.2 percent, 29.7 percent, 
and 31.5 percent. Table 80 reports certain 
evaluations of this experience. 

There is considerable skepticism about 
programed learning among elementary 
school principals who have had experience 
with this method. Slightly more than one- 
third in the total sample (who had used 
programed learning), rate it as very valu- 
able in primary grades, but 62.1 percent 
of the users were not sure of its value or 
did not think it was worth the time and cost. 
Substantially more of the principals rate 
it as very valuable for use in the upper 
grades. Teaching principals are more 
likely to give programed learning in the 
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Table 80. Users’ Evaluations of Programed Learning 



School level 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
time and cost 


Total 


Programed learning 


in primary grades 
Total sample - 


37.9% 


50.0% 


12.1% 


100.0% 


Teaching principals 


47.1 


44.1 


8.8 


100.0 

100.0 


Supervising principals 


. 36.1 


51.2 


12.7 


Programed learning 
in upper grades 


Total sample — - — 


45.6% 


47.2% 


7.1 % 


yy.y /o 


Teaching principals 


54.4 


39.5 


6.1 


1 00.0 
100.0 


Supervising principals 


43.9 


48.8 


7.3 



primary grades a favorable rating than are 
supervising principals. 

Tabulations for users among supervising 
principals, on the basis of experience as a 
principal and sex, did not bring out any 
significant differences with regard to the 
estimated value of programed learning in 
the primary grades. Users among the su- 
pervising principals in the Southeast 
showed a substantially stronger tendency 
to give a high evaluation than did supervis- 
ing principals in the Northeast, Middle re- 
gion, and the West. Users among the su- 



pervising principals with the A.B. or less 
in preparation were more likely to give a 
favorable rating than those with the M.A. 
or higher preparation. A rating of very 
valuable for use in primary grades was 
more likely to be reported by users among 
supervising principals in the smallest 
school systems (300-2,999 pupils) than by 
supervising principals in the largest sys- 
tems (25,000 or more pupils). 

Among the users, programed learning 
in the upper grades was rated as very 
valuable by a substantially larger propor- 




Total 100.0% 
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Programed Learning in Upper 
Grades (Table 80) 



Percent of sample who have used 


31.2% 


1 1 % of users rating “very valuable” 


45.6 


L 1 % of users “not sure” 


47.2 


SS % rating “not worth cost” 


7.1 


Total 


99.9% 



tion of supervising principals in the small- 
est school systems (300-2,999 pupils; 51.4 
percent) and by supervising principals in 
the Southeast (57.0 percent) as compared 
with the other geographic regions. The dif- 
ferences in proportion giving a high evalua- 
tion in the subgroups within the categories 
of years of experience as a principal, sex, 
and college preparation, were not signifi- 
cant. In most of these major categories the 
high evaluation was reported within the 
range of 40 to 47 percent favoring pro- 
gramed learning in the upper grades 
(among those who had experience with the 
plan). 

What is your evaluation of 
foreign language instruction? 

In the sample as a whole 23.4 percent 
reported that they had had experience with 
foreign language instruction in the primary 
grades; teaching principals reported 14.4 
percent and supervising principals re- 
ported 25.2 percent. Experience with for- 
eign language instruction in the upper 
grades was reported by 41.5 percent of 
the total sample, 25.0 percent of the teach- 
ing principals and 44.9 per cent of the 



supervising principals. The evaluations of 
this experience are given in Table 81. 

Of those who had used it, in the total 
sample, 29.6 percent thought that foreign 
language instruction was very valuable in 
the primary grades; 27.3 percent of the 
teaching principals gave this evaluation; 
also 29.9 percent of the supervising prin- 
cipals. In the upper grade use of foreign 
language instruction the very valuable rat- 
ing was given by 43.1 percent of the users 
in the total sample, 53.7 percent of the 
users among teaching principals, and 41.9 
percent of the users among supervising 
principals. 

Although not statistically significant, a 
few other differences are worth noting. 
On the basis of size of school systems the 
high rating to foreign language instruction 
in the primary grades was given by larger 
proportions of the supervising principals 
who had used such instruction in the 
largest school systems (25,000 or more 
pupils); by supervising principals with the 
least experience (less than 5 years) as a 
principal and those with more than 15 
years of experience; by supervising prin- 
cipals with the M.A. or higher preparation; 
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Table 81. Users’ Evaluations of Foreign Language Instruction 



School level 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
time and cost 


Total 


Foreign language instruction 










in primary grades 


Total sample 


. 29.6% 


44.6% 


25.7% 


99.9% 


Teaching principals 


. 27.3 


50.9 


21.8 


100.0 


Supervising principals 


.. 29.9 


43.9 


26.2 


100.0 


Foreign language instruction 
in upper grades 


Total sample 


43.1% 


42.1 % 


14.7% 


99.9% 


Teaching principals - 


53.7 


37.9 


8.4 


100.0 


Supervising principals 


.. 41.9 


42.6 


15.5 


100.0 



and by supervising principals in the North- 
east, West, and the Southeast. The per- 
cents of very valuable ratings in these 
categories ranged from 31 to 34 percent 
among those who had experience with 
foreign language instruction in the primary 
grades. 

Very valuable ratings of foreign language 
instruction in the upper grades , given by 
the users, did not show significant differ- 
ences on the basis of the size of the school 
system or years of experience as a prin- 



cipal. High evaluation of upper grade in- 
struction in foreign languages was more 
likely to appear among the users who were 
women supervising principals than among 
men; among supervising principals with 
the M.A. or higher college preparation; and 
among supervising principals in the South- 
east as compared with the Northeast, the 
Middle region, and the West. The range 
among the user subgroups within these 
latter categories was from 42.5 percent to 
58.7 percent as favc' : ng foreign language 




Foreign Language Instruction in 
Primary Grades (Table 81) 



Percent who have used 23.4% 

I l % of users rating “very valuable” 29.6 

l l % of users “not sure” 44.6 

■■ % rating “not worth cost” 25.7 

Total 99.9% 
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Foreign Language Instruction in 
Upper Grades (Table 81) 



Percent who have used 41.5% 

D % of users rating “very valuable” 43.1 
1 % of users “not sure” 42.1 

1 % rating “not worth cost” 14.7 

Total 99.9% 



instruction in the upper grades. It should 
be kept in mind that these proportions are 
of the percents who reported experience 
with foreign language instruction in their 
schools. 

What is your evaluation of 
instrumental music instruction? 

In the total sample 32.4 percent reported 
experience with instrumental music in the 
primary grades; teaching principals re- 
ported 33.7 percent and supervising prin- 



cipals, 32.1 percent. Experience with sim- 
ilar instruction in the upper grades was 
reported by 72.8 percent of the total 
sample, 53.8 percent of the teaching prin- 
cipals, and 76.9 percent of the supervising 
principals. The evaluation of this experi- 
ence for certain categories is given in 
Table 82. 

Among users in the sample as a whole 
53.8 percent gave a “very valuable” rating 
to instrumental music instruction in the 
primary grades; 64.4 percent of the teach- 



Table 82. Users’ Evaluations of 


Instrumental Music Instruction 




It is very 

School level valuable 


Not sure Not worth 

of its value time and cost 


Total 



Instrumental music instruction 
in primary grades 



Total sample 


.. 53.8% 


28.1% 


18.0% 


99.9% 


Teaching principals 


.. 64.4 


27.3 


8.3 


100.0 


Supervising principals 


.. 51.5 


28.3 


20.2 


100.0 


Instrumental music instruction 










in upper grades 










Total sample 


.. 82.7% 


14.9% 


2.4% 


100.0% 


Teaching principals 


.. 82.6 


15.5 


1.9 


100.0 


Supervising principals 


.. 82.7 


14.8 


2.4 


99.9 
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Instrumental Music Instruction 
in Primary Grades (Table 82) 



Percent who have used 


32.4% 


1 1 % of users rating “very valuable” 


53.8 


t 1 % of users “not sure” 


28.1 


mi % rating “not worth cost” 


18.0 


Total 


99.9% 



ing principals gave this instruction a very 
valuable rating; 51.5 percent of the super- 
vising principals also gave this high evalu- 
ation. With regard to instrumental music 
instruction in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school, 82.7 percent in the total 
sample evaluated it as very valuable; 82.6 
percent of the users among teaching prin- 
cipals and 82.7 percent of the users among 



supervising principals also gave this high 
evaluation. 

Among those who reported experience 
with instrumental music in primary grades, 
a very valuable rating is more likely to be 
given by supervising principals who have 
the A.B. degree or less in college prepa- 
ration, as compared with those who held 
the M.A. and higher preparation. Also, the 




Instrumental Music Instruction 
in Upper Grades (Table 82) 



Percent who have used 72.8% 

I I % of users rating “very valuable” 82.7 
EZJ % of users “not sure” 14.9 

HI % rating “not worth cost” 2.4 

Total 100.0% 
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high rating with regard to this instruction 
in primary grades is more likely to be given 
by users among supervising principals in 
the Southeast than by users in the North- 
east, Middle area, or the West. Men and 
women supervising principals did not show 
any significant differences in their ratings 
of primary grade music instruction (51.2 
percent and 52.5 percent respectively gave 
the very valuable evaluation to primary 
grade instrumental instruction). 

Among users of instrumental music in- 
struction in the upper grades the very 
valuable rating is more likely to be given 
by the supervising principals in the small- 
est school systems than by those in the 
larger school systems. Also this high 
rating is more likely to be given by super- 
vising principals in the Northeast than in 
the West; the other regions fell between 
these two. Among users there were no real 
differences in the percents giving the high 
rating when the data were tabulated on the 
basis of the sex of supervising principals, 
years of experience as a principal, and 
level of college preparation. 

What is your evaluation of 
specialized guidance personnel 
in elementary schools? 

Principals were asked to report whether 
or not they had experience with specialized 
guidance personnel in their schools and to 
evaluate their experience with this type of 
program. In the total sample 45.3 percent 
reported that they had worked with spe- 



cialized guidance personnel; 41.0 percent 
of the teaching principals also had this 
experience; as did 46.2 percent of the 
supervising principals. 

Approximately 55 in 100 supervising 
principals in the largest school systems 
(25,000 or more pupils) reported experi- 
ence with specialized guidance person- 
nel — a substantially larger proportion than 
in the middle-size systems (3,000-24,999 
pupils) or in the smallest systems (300- 
2,999 pupils). The percents for these latter 
two categories were respectively 42.2 per- 
cent and 45.2 percent. In the largest sys- 
tems 82.9 percent of the users rated the 
guidance service plan as very valuable. 

The regional differences also were sig- 
nificant. In the West 59.1 percent reported 
having worked with specialized guidance 
personnel in their schools as compared 
with 45.2 percent in the Northeast, 42.9 
percent in the Middle region, and 35.7 per- 
cent in the Southeast. Of those who had 
used the plan, from 71.7 percent in the 
Middle region to 86.1 percent in the West 
rated the service as very valuable; the 
other two regions fell around 82.0 percent 
in “very valuable” ratings. 

The differences between teaching princi- 
pals and supervising principals in the per- 
cents of users rating specialized guidance 
services as very valuable are not statisti- 
cally significant. What is significant is that 
approximately 80 percent of all principals 
who have used specialized guidance per- 
sonnel, consider the help of such spe- 



Table 83. Users’ Evaluation of Specialized Guidance Personnel 



It is very No* '-'ire Not worth 

Service valuable of its value time and cost Total 

Specialized guidance personnel 
in elementary schools 

Total sample 79.6% 17.3% 3.1% 100.0% 

Teaching principals 76.0 19.5 4.5 100.0 

Supervising principals 80.3 16.8 2.9 100.0 
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Specialized Guidance Personnel 
in Elementary School (Table 83) 



Percent who have used 45.3% 

I I % of users rating “very valuable" 79.6 
I ~~1 % of users “not sure” 17.3 

■■ % rating “not worth cost" 3.1 

Total 10O% 



cialized personnel as very valuable. 

Tabulations of the users’ replies among 
supervising principals, on the basis of 
years cf experience as a principal, sex, 
and level of college preparation, did not 



reveal any significant differences. 

Questions similar to those reported in 
the present chapter were not asked in the 
previous DESP surveys of the status of the 
elementary school principalship. 
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HOW PRINCIPALS RATE 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



C HAPTER IX summarized the replies of 
principals with regard to the use they 
had made of certain school procedures 
and practices — mostly in areas having to 
do with curriculum and instruction. Ques- 
tion 69 of the questionnaire asked prin- 
cipals to report on whether or not they had 
used, and how they evaluated, certain spe- 
cial programs. A number of these pro- 
grams have long been used in elementary 
schools but in recent years have frequently 
been supported by federal funds. The 
purpose of the question was partly de- 
signed to bring out the opinions of prin- 
cipals with regard to various activities 
which have received special federal at- 
tention during the past 5 years. 

As in Chapter IX respondents were asked 
first to indicate whether or not they had 
used or had experience with each type of 
program listed in Question 69. The sub- 
sequent text will report the percent of prin- 
cipals who have used the particular pro- 
gram and then report the percent of the 



users who reported the program to be very 
valuable, not sure of its value, or not worth 
the time and cost. It is important to read 
many of the percents of this chapter as 
“percent of users” and not as percents of 
the total sample of principals. 

What is your evaluation of programs 
for preschool disadvantaged pupils? 

Ofthetoial sample 49.0 percent reported 
that they had experience with programs 
for preschool disadvantaged pupils; teach- 
ing principals reported 45.3 percent and 
supervising principals, 49.8 percent. Among 
supervising principals those with less than 
5 years experience as a principal (54.2 
percent) were more likely to have used this 
type of program than principals with 15 or 
more years of experience as principals 
(47.3 percent); supervising principals in 
the Southeast (57.7 percent) are more 
likely to have had experience with pro- 
grams for preschool disadvantaged pupils 
than are principals in the other three re- 
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Table 84. Users’ Evaluations of Preschool Programs for 
Disadvantaged School Children 



Percent 

Not worth reporting 

Preschool programs It is very Not sure the time federal 



for disadvantaged children valuable of 



Total sample 72.1% 

• eaching principals 68.9 

Supervising principals 72.P 



gions (Middle, 48.4 percent; *■ 

48.1 percent; West, 46.5 perce*' 
were no significant differences in <se 
on the size of the school system, the . of 
supervising principals, or their leve-‘ of col- 
lege preparation (Table 84). 

Supervising principals in the largest 
school systems (25,000 or more pupils), 
who have used the program, are more 
likely to rate it (78.9 percent) as very valu- 
able than are principals in smaller systems 
(under 25,000 pupils) where about 71.0 
percent gave the highest rating. Users, 
among principals with less than 15 years 
of experience as a principal, are more in- 



its value 


and cost 


Total 


support 


23.4% 


4.5% 


100.0% 


41.6% 


24.6 


6.6 


100.1 


30.9 


23.2 


4.0 


100.0 


44.1 



clined to give the high rating (about 74 
percent) than are principals with more than 
15 years of experience (about 69 percent). 
Relatively more users among women su- 
pervising principals rate the preschool 
program as very valuable (80.3 percent) 
than the men supervising principals (70.8 
percent). On the basis of regions the users 
in Southeast gave relatively more highest 
ratings (82.2 percent) than those in the 
West (70.7 percent), the Northeast (70.5 
percent), and the Middle region (68.3 per- 
cent). There was very little difference in 
the percentages on the basis of college 
preparation of supervising principals. 




Programs for Preschool 
Disadvantaged Pupils (Table 84) 





Percent who have used it 


49.0% 


rz3 


% of users rating “very valuable” 


72.1 


di 


% of users ‘‘not sure” 


23,4 


■■ 


% rating “not worth it” 


4.5 




Total 


100.0% 
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Table 85. Users’ Evaluations of Piograms for the Academically Talented Pupils 



Special programs for the 


It is very 


Not sure 


Not worth 
the time 




Percent 

reportinq 

federa; 


academically talented pupils 


valuable 


of its value 


and cost 


Total 


support 


Total sample 


. ... 73.8% 


22.7% 


3.5% 


100.0% 4.0% 


Teaching principals 


...... 75.6 


20.3 


1.1 


100.0 


1.4 


Supervising principals 


73.6 


22.7 


3.7 


100.0 


4.6 


What is your evaluation of 


programs 


were 


supported by federal 


funds while ii 



vviicu id yuur cvdiuduuii ui pu 

for the academically talented? 

Approximately 42 in 100 of the principals 
in t!.? total sample reported experience 
with programs for the academically tal- 
ented pupils; teaching principals reported 
22.8 percent with this experience and su- 
pervising principals, 45.5 percent. Certain 
summaries of the evaluations by those who 
have used the program are shown in 
Table 85. 

An outstanding difference between Ta- 
bles 84 and 85 is in the percents reporting 
federal support. About 42 in 100 principals 
in the total sample reported that their pro- 
grams for preschool disadvantaged pupils 



the case of programs for the academically 
talented, only 4 in 100 principals had fed- 
eral funds. Obviously the difference re- 
flects some of the primary goals of the 
federal aid to disadvantaged persons. 

Among the users of programs for the 
academically talented the highest rating 
was found in larger proportions among 
supervising principals (78.0 percent) in 
the smallest systems (300-2,999 pupils) 
and in the largest systems (76.6 percent) 
rather than in the middle-size systems 
(3,000-24,999 pupils) where 69.3 percent 
said “very valuable.” The fewer the years 
of experience as a principal the more iikely 
users will rate the academically talented 




Programs for Academically 
Talented (Table 85) 



Percent who have used it 41 .5% 

I I % of users rating “very valuable" 73.8 

I I % of users “not sure” 22.7 

BH % rating “not worth it” 3.5 



Total 100.0% 
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Table 86. Users' Evaluations of Programs for the Mentally Handicapped 



Percent 

Not worth reporting 

Special programs foi It is very Not sure the time federal 

mentally handicapped valuable of its value and cost Total support 



Total sample .. ... 93.1% 6.5% .4% 100.0% 10.4% 

Teaching principals 87.6 12.4 .0 100.0 10.8 

Supervising principals 93.9 5.7 .4 100.0 10.3 



program as very valuable (the range was 
fiom 82.7 percent by those with less than 
5 years of experience to 69.3 percent by 
those with 15 or more years experience as 
principals). Among the users women su- 
pervising principals are more likely to give 
the high rating to these special programs 
than are men supervising principals. Users 
in the Southeast and Northeast (about 78.0 
percent) are more favorably inclined than 
are supervising principals in the Middle 
region (71.0 percent) and in the West (70.5 
percent). No differences emerged on the 
basis of the level of college preparation 
of users. 



What is your evaluation of special 
programs for the mentally ha .capped? 

Of the total sample 68.9 percent reported 
that they had experience with special pro- 
grams for the mentally handicapped; the 
teaching principals reported 44.6 percent 
and supervising principals 74.2 percent. 
The evaluations of those who have used 
this type of program are shown in Table 
86. About 10 in 100 principals reported 
that the program was supported by federal 
funds. 

On the basis of school system size the 
supervising principals, who have used spe- 
cial programs for the mentally handi- 




Programs for the Mentally 
Handicapped (Table 86) 



Percent who have used it 68.9% 

I I % of users rating “very valuable” 93.1 

I I % of users “not sure” 6.5 

SH % rating “not worth it” .4 



Total 100.0% 



* 
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Table 87. Users’ Evaluations of Programs for the Physically Handicapped 



Programs for 
physically handicapped 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
the time 
and cost 


Total 


Percent 

reporting 

federal 

support 


Total sample 


92.6% 


6.9% 


.5% 


100.0% 


5.4% 


Teaching principals 


89.8 


10.2 


.0 


100.0 


4.2 


Supervising principals.... 


92.9 


6.4 


.6 


99.9 


5.7 



capped, showed highest ratings for such 
programs in the largest school systems 
(25,000 or more pupils) and lowest in the 
smallest systems (300-2,999 pupils) — the 
range being from 97.0 percent to 90.5 per- 
cent. Only 89.8 percent of the users among 
supervising principals in the Southeast 
gave the highest rating as compared with 
93.9 percent in the West, 95.1 percent in 
the Northeast, and 95.0 percent in the 
Middle region. 

Tabulations on the basis of years of ex- 
perience as a principal, sex, and level of 
college preparation did not reveal any sig- 
nificant differences. 



What is your evaluation of programs 
for the physically handicapped? 

More than 40 in 100 of the total sample 
(41.1 percent) reported that they had used 
programs for trie physically handicapped; 
teaching principals reported 27.0 percent 
as users of such programs; supervising 
principals, 44.2 percent. Only about 5 per- 
cent reported that such programs received 
federal financial support (Table 87). 

Size of school system was a factor in 
the rating of supervising principals. The 
largest systems as compared with the 
smallest, a larger proportion of users re- 
ported this type of program as very valu- 
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Table 88. Users’ Evaluations of After-School Recreational Programs for Pupils 



After-school recreational 
programs for pupils 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
the time 
and cost 


Total 


Percent 

reporting 

federal 

support 


Total sample . . . 


71.1% 


23.7% 


5.3% 


100.1% 


6.0% 


Teaching principals 


67.5 


28.5 


4.1 


100.1 


3.3 


Supervising principals 


71.5 


23.1 


5.4 


100.0 


6.6 



able. Users among women supervising 
principals (98.1 percent) were more likely 
to give the highest rating than were men 
supervising principals (91.1 percent). The 
users in all of the geographic regions gave 
higher proportions of top ratings to pro- 
grams for the physically handicapped than 
did the users among supervising principals 
in the Southeast. 

The level of college preparation of the 
supervising principals did not reveal any 
large differences in the proportions rating 
the program as very valuable. 

What is your evaluation of 
after-school recreational programs? 

This type of program incluaed the plans 
to encourage hobby interests. Of the 



sample as a whole 51.8 percent had ex- 
perience with such programs; teaching 
principals reported 31.2 percent with such 
experience and supervising principals, 56.2 
percent. Six percent of the users in the 
total sample reported these programs as 
supported by federal funds. Table 88 re- 
ports evaluations by those who had used 
after-school recreational programs. 

Supervising principals with less than 5 
years of experience (75.2 percent) are 
more likely to give a very valuable rating 
to after-school recreational programs than 
those with 15 or more years of experience 
in the principalships (69.1 percent). These 
are the opinions of those who have used 
such programs. Relatively more users 
among women supervising principals (77.2 




After-School Recreation 
Programs (Table 88) 



Percent who have used it 


51.8% 


1 1 % of users rating “very valuable” 


71.1 


1 1 % of users "not sure” 


23.7 


Wm % rating “not worth it” 


5.3 


Total 


100.1% 
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Table 8B. Users’ Evaluations of After-School Enrichment Classes 



Enrichment classes after 
school or on Saturdays 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
the time 
and cost 


Total 


Perc ent 
reporting 
federal 
support 


Iota! sample 


.... 57.8% 


<5*3 70/ 

\j\j • t /O 


8.5% 


100.0% 


7 AO/ 

i ,~r /O 


Teaching principals 


... 63.9 


27.9 


8.2 


100.0 


4.7 


Supervising principals 


.... 57.1 


34.4 


8.5 


100.0 


8.0 



percent) than men supervising principals 
(69.9 percent) rate the after-school recrea- 
tional programs as very valuable. In the 
Northeast, Southeast, and Middle region 
about 73 percent of the users among su- 
pervising principals gave the very valuable 
rating as compared with only 66.6 percent 
in the West. 

There were no significant differences in 
the proportions giving the highest rating 
on the basis of size of school system and 
on the basis of the college preparation 
of supervising principals. 

What is your evaluation of 
after-school enrichment classes? 

The item in the questionnaire referred to 
after-school and Saturday enrichment pro- 



grams. Of the total sample only 25.4 per- 
cent reported having used such classes; 
teaching principals reported 15.5 percent 
with this experience and supervising prin- 
cipals, 27.6 percent. Relatively few of the 
users reported federal support — 7.4 per- 
cent, total sample; 4.7 percent, teaching 
principals; and 8.0 percent, supervising 
principals. Evaluations by the users are 
shown in Table 89. 

Among the sample as a whole, although 
only 25.4 percent had us* ’ after-school 
enrichment classes, 57.8 p, .cent of these 
users considered this type of program very 
valuable. In the teaching principals group 
(with only 15.5 percent users), 63.0 percent 
of these users rated enrichment classes as 
very valuable. In the supervising principals 




After-School Enrichment 
Programs (Table 89) 



Percent who have used it 25.4% 

I — I % of users rating “very valuable” 57.8 

I 1 % of users "not sure” 33.7 

WSm % rating “not worth it” 8.5 

Total 100.0% 
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Table 90. Users’ Evaluations of Summer Enrichment Programs 



Percunt 

Not worth reporting 

Summer enrichment It is very Not sure the time federal 

programs valuable of its value and cost Total support 



Total sample 75.9% 20.5% 3.5% 99.9% 20.5% 

Teaching principals 73.1 21.6 5.3 100.0 22.7 

Supervising principals 76.3 20.4 3.3 100.0 20.0 



group (with 27.6 percent users), 57.1 per- 
cent of the users gave the highest rating. 
It should be noted, in comparison with the 
preceding tables in this chapter, that there 
was a higher proportion of skepticism 
about enrichment classes after school than 
there was for any of the other programs 
(combining not sure ratings and not worth 
the cost). 

The very valuable rating is more likely 
to be given bv users among supervising 
principals in the largest school systems, by 
those with less than 5 years of experience 
as principals, by women supervising prin- 
cipals, by users in the Southeast, and by 
those with the M.A. or higher college prep- 
aration. 



What is your evaluation of 
summer enrichment programs? 

Of the total sample 61.9 percent reported 
having used summer enrichment classes; 
teaching principals reported 42.6 percent 
as users and supervising principals, 66.1 
percent. One-fifth of the users reported 
that these programs had been supported 
by federal funds. The evaluations by the 
users are shown in Table 90. 

Almost 62.0 percent of the total sample 
had used summer enrichment classes and 
of this proportion 75.9 percent rated this 
type of program as very valuable (Table 
90). The only special tabulations that 
showed significant differences in the per- 
cent of users giving the high rating were 




Summer Enrichment 
Programs (Table 90) 





Percent who have used it 


61.9% 


CZ3 


% of users rating “very valuable” 


75.9 


cm 


% of users “not sure” 


20.5 


mm b 


% rating “not worth it” 


3.5 




Total 


99.9% 
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Table 91. Users’ Evaluations of Summer Remedial Programs 



Remedial and corrective 
programs in the summer 


It is very 
valuable 


Not sure 
of its value 


Not worth 
the time 
and cost 


Total 


Percent 

reporting 

federal 

support 


Total sample 


.. 72.4% 


23.1% 


4.5% 


100.0% 


29.5% 


Teaching principals - 


. .. -75.3 


20.5 


4.2 


100.0 


29.3 


Supervising principals 


72.0 


23.5 


4.5 


100.0 


29.6 



those based on level of college prepara^ 
tion (71.7 percent by those with the A.B. Or 
less as compared with 76.8 percent by 
those with the M.A. or higher preparation) 
and 86.8 percent among supervising princi- 
pals of the Southeast (Northeast, 74.0 per- 
cent; Middle region, 76.5 percent; and 
West, 71.3 percent). Tabulations on the 
basis of size of school system, years of 
experience as a principal, and sex of prin- 
cipals revealed no real differences in the 
proportions of users who considered sum- 
mer enrichment plans as very valuable. 

What is your evaluation of 
summer remedial programs? 

The item in the questionnaire used both 
the terms “remedial” and “corrective” 



summer programs. Of the total sample 72.9 
percent reported experience with such 
summer programs; among teaching prin- 
cipals, 54.3 percent; and among supervis- 
ing principals, 76.9 percent. Almost 30 
percent of the users reported that these 
summer remedial programs receivea fed- 
eral support. The evaluations of this type 
of program by those who have used it are 
shown in Table 91. 

Of the 72.9 percent of the total sample 
reporting experience with summer remedial 
programs, 72.4 percent of these users rated 
this type of program as very valuable. 
Relatively more of the users among women 
supervising principals (76.2 percent) 
thought summer remedial programs were 
very valuable as compared with 70.8 per- 




Summer Remedial 
Programs (Table 91) 



Percent who have used it 



72.9% 



tm % of users rating “very valuable” 72.4 

L-— I % of users “not sure” 23.1 

■Hi % rating “not worth it” 4.5 



Total 100.0% 
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Table 92. Users’ Evalua^.ons of Evening Classes for Adults 



Percent 

Not worth reporting 

Proarams for adults It is very Not sure the time federal 

in the evening valuable of its value and cost Total support 

Total sample 78.7% 18.8% 2.6% 100.1% 11.1% 

Teaching principals 71.6 25.5 2.8 99.9 12.4 

Supervising principals . - 79.9 17.6 2.5 100.0 10.8 



cent of the men supervising principals. 
Users among the supervising principals of 
che Southeast were more likely to give the 
very valuable rating (81.1 percent) than 
were users in the West (65.8 percent). The 
Northeast and the Middle region showed 
72.2 percent giving the high rating. For 
supervising principals the rating propor- 
tions were not significantly different on 
the basis of size of the school system, years 
of experience as a principal, and level of 
college preparation. 

What is your evaluation of 
evening classes for adults? 

In the total sample 42 in 100 principals 
reported experience with adult evening 
programs; teaching principals reported 



36.1 percent and supervising principals 
43.3 percent. The evaluations by these 
users are shown in Table 92. 

Among the users of adult evening pro- 
grams, the very valuable rating is more 
likely to be given (83.2 percent) by the 
supervising principals in the middle-size 
school systems (3,000-24,999 pupils) than 
in the largest or in the smallest systems; 
by supervising principals with the M.A. 
or higher degree (80.4 percent); and by 
supervising principals in the Southeast 
(85.4 percent) as compared with the West. 
Years of experience as a principal and 
sex of principals did not appear to be in- 
fluential factors upon the proportion of 
users giving the highest rating to adult 
evening programs. 




Evening Classes for Adults 
(Table 92) 



Percent who have used it 42.0% 

I I % of users rating “very valuable” 78.7 

I I % of users “not sure” 18.8 

■■■ % rating “not worth it” 2.6 

Total 100.1% 
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Table 93. Principals’ Evaluation of the Reading Clinic 



Percent 

Not worth reporting 

Reading It is very Not sure the time federal 

clinic valuable of its value and cost Total support 

Total sample 82.5% 16.5% 1.1% 100.1% 17.4% 

Teaching principals 79.6 20.4 .0 100.0 14.3 

Supervising principals 82.9 15.8 1.2 99.9 18.1 



What is your evaluation of 
reading clinics? 

Of the total sample 46.6 percent reported 
that they had used reading clinics; among 
teaching principals, 37.6 percent reported 
themselves as users; supervising princi- 
pals, 48.5 percent. Slightly more than 17 
percent of the users in the total sample 
reported that this type of program had 
received federal financial support. The 
evaluations by the users of the program 
are given in Table 93. 

Of the nearly half of the total group of 
principals who had experience with read- 
ing clinics, more than 80 percent rated 
the program as very valuable. Relatively 



more of the women supervising principals 
(91.6 percent of the users) thought that 
reading clinics were very valuable; 80.4 
percent of the men supervising principals 
held a similar view among those who had 
experience with this type of program. 

Special tabulations of the users’ ratings 
by size of school system, years of experi- 
ence as a principal, sex, level of college 
preparation, and geographic regions did 
not reveal any significant differences. 
Rather consistently, regardless of the basis 
of the tabulation, from 82.0 to 87.0 percent 
of the users among supervising principals 
agreed on the high rating for reading 
clinic programs. 
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Summary 

Principals were asked to report on 
whether or not they had used ten types of 
specialized school programs. Those who 
had such programs were asked to rate 
them as to their value and to report on 
whether or not the programs had been 
supported by federal funds. A summary of 
the responses of the total sample of prin- 
cipals is given in Table 94. 

Table 94 clearly indicates that the spe- 
cialized programs listed have been sub- 
stantially used, except the after-school 
enrichment classes. In every case at least 
70 percent of the users rate the programs 
as very valuable. The highest proportion 
of users rating programs as not worth the 
time and cost were for the following: 

After-school enrichment classes (8.5 
percent) 

After-school recreational programs 
(5.3 percent) 

Summer remedial programs (4.5 
percent) 

Preschool disadvantaged pupil pro- 
grams (4.5 percent) 

In all other cases the proportion rating 
programs as ‘ not v/orth it” were less than 
4 percent on any specific item. On two 



items — programs for the mentally handi- 
capped and programs for the physically 
handicapped — less than 1 percent of the 
users were skeptical as to their value. 

As shown in Table 94, those who make 
decisions about the programs which are 
to receive federal support showed a dis- 
tinct preference for the following: 

Preschool disadvantaged pupils 
(41.6 percent) 

Summer remedial programs (29.5 
percent) 

Summer enrichment programs (20.5 
percent) 

Reading clinics (17.4 percent) 
Programs least often supported (less 
than 10.0 percent) by federal funds were 
the following: 

Academically talented pupils (4.0 
percent) 

Physically handicapped pupils (5.4 
percent) 

After-school recreation (6.0 percent) 

After-school enrichment (7.4 per- 
cent) 

In view of the proportion of high ratings 
among the users of most of the ten plans 
listed in this chapter, the question may be 
asked: ‘‘Should more of these programs 
be given federal support?” 



Table 94. Summary of the Use, Value, and Extent of Federal Support 
of Certain School Programs (Total Sample) 



Type of special program 


Percent of total 
sample who have 
used it 


Percent of users 
who rate it as 
very valuable 


Percent of users 
reporting federal 
support 


Preschool disadvantaged pupils 


49.0% 


72.1 % 


41.6% 


Academically talented. 


41.5 


73.8 


4.0 


Mentally handicapped 


68.9 


93.1 


10.4 


Physically handicapped ... . 


41-1 


92.6 


5.4 


After-school recreation . 


51.8 


71.1 


6.0 


After-school enrichment 


25.4 


57.8 


7.4 


Summer enrichment 


01.9 


75.9 


20.5 


Summer remedial. .. 


72.9 


72.4 


29.5 


Addlt evening classes 


42.0 


78.7 


11.1 


Reading elinies — 


CO 

CD 


82.5 


17.4 
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THE FINANCIAL STATUS 
OF PRINCIPALS 



A CONCLUSION of the 1958 survey was 
that during the years of the DESP sur- 
veys, that is 1928 through 1958, the relative 
economic status of the elementary school 
principals had declined as compared with 
the status of classroom teachers. One pur- 
pose of the present chapter is to indicate 
the high spots of the school year 1966-67. 

The replies of principals will be pre- 
sented under four major questions: (a) 
What is your regular salary for the school 
year 1966-67? (b) What is your estimated 
income from school employment in addi- 
tion to your regular salary as principal? 
(c) What is your estimated income from 
nonschool employment? (d) What is your 
estimated total income from all sources? 

In addition the chapter will present data 
from several salary studies of the NEA 
Research Division. 

What is your regular salary 
for the school year 1966-67? 

Respondents were asked to report on 
their regular salaries as principals for the 



school year 1966-67. The percents report- 
ing at each sa'ary level and the medians 
are given in Table 95. 

The median salary of the total sample 
was $9,700 for 1966-67. For teaching prin- 
cipals it was $6,900; for supervising prin- 
cipals, $10,200. In the total sample 19.4 
percent were paid less than $7,500; 21.0 
percent received $12,500 or more. 

In 1958 the comparable figures were: 
$6,237, the median of the total sample; 
$4,737, teaching principals; and $6,600, su- 
pervising principals. Seventy-four percent 
of the total samp ; in 1953 were paid less 
than $7,500 in 1958 (19.4 percent in 1968); 
only 1 percent received $10,500 or more 
in 1958 (38.3 percent in 1966-67). 

Tabie 95 shows a dollar difference favor- 
ing the largest school systems. Salary me- 
dians of supervising principals dropped 
progressively about $2,000 from the largest 
to the middle-size systems and then an- 
other $1,000 to the smallest school sys- 
tems. More than 18 percent of the super- 
vising principals in the largest systems 
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Table 95. Regular Salaries of Principals in 1966-67 











Supervising principals 


















School system enrollment 


Salary Total 

Level sample 


Teaching 

principals 


All 


Men 


Women 


25,000 
and over 


3,000 to 
24,999 




300 to 
2,999 


Less than 

$5,000 1.9% 


9.9% 


.2% 


.1% 


.5% 


.0% 


.1% 




.4% 


$5,000- 

$7,499 17.5 


56.6 


9.0 


9.7 


6.7 


1.3 


7.9 




17.7 


$7,500- 

$9,099 33.7 


31.5 


34.2 


36.3 


26.4 


16.2 


35.5 




47.7 


$10,000- 

$12,499... 25.9 


1.6 


31.1 


30.3 


34.1 


35.4 


32.8 




24.6 


$12,500- 

$14,999.. 15.3 


.3 


18.5 


17.6 


21.8 


28.8 


19.5 




8.0 


$15,000 

and over 5.7 


.3 


6.9 


6.0 


10.2 


18.4 


4.2 




1.4 


Total 100.0 


100.2 


99.9 


100.0 


99.7 


100.1 


100.0 




99.8 


Number..^ 2,220 


394 


1,826 


1,443 


383 


452 


857 




517 


Median $ 9,700 


$ 6,900 


$10,200 


$10,100 


$11,000 


$12,289 


$10,200 


$ 


9,100 


Lowest $ 3,338 


$ 3,338 


$ 3,600 


$ 4,850 


$ 3,600 


$ 5,680 


$ 4,850 


$ 


3,600 


Highest.... $18,135 


$15,300 


$18,135 


$18,000 


$18,135 


$17,290 


$18,135 


$15,800 



(25,000 or more pupils) were paid $15,000 
or more as compared with 4.2 percent in 
the middle-size systems (3,000-24,999 pu- 
pils), and 1.4 percent in the smallest sys- 
tems (300-2,999 pupils). The lowest salary 
reported was $3,600 in a small system; the 
highest was $18,135 in a middle-size 
system. 

Women supervising principals reported 
a median of $11,000 as compared with 
$10,100 for men supervising principals. 
As shown in Table 13 this difference is 
partly explained by the fact that women 
principals have a median experience of 
11 years as principals as compared with 
a median of 9 years among men supervis- 
ing principals. 

The supervising principals group with 
less than 5 years in the principalship had 
a median salary of $9,600. Those with 
5-14 years experience as a principal, 



$10,700; those with 15 or more years in 
the principalship, $10,300. The highest 
salary among supervising principals — 
$18,135 — was reported by a principal with 
15 or more years of administrative expe- 
rience. About 11 percent of the supervising 
principals with 5 or more years experience 
were paid $14,500 or more as compared 
with only 3.3 percent among those with less 
than 5 years of experience. 

Supervising principals with an A.B. de- 
gree or less of college preparation had a 
median salary of $8,720 which was sub- 
stantially lower than the median of $10,362 
among those with the M.A. or higher prep- 
aration. The median salary of those with 
the A.B. or less advanced about $1,500 
between 1958 and 1968; the median ot' 
those with the M.A. increased about $3,000 
(an estimate based on different patterns of 
tabulation between the two surveys). 
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By regions the highest median salary of 
$11,991 was revealed among supervising 
principals in the Northeast. The West was 
second with a median of $11,400; then the 
Middle region with $10,000, and finally the 
Southeast with a median of $8,600. The 
Southeast also reported the lowest sal- 
ary — $3,600 — reported by a supervising 
principal. 

Between 1956-57 and 1966-67 the median 
salaries of the total samples of principals 
shewed an increase of $3,463 or a gain of 
55.5 percent. During approximately the 
same period the mean salary of all ele- 
mentary school classroom teachers in- 
creased from an estimated $3,770 in 
1955-56 to $6,119 in 1965-66. This was a 
gain of 62.3 percent. 

What will you earn in addition to 
your regular salary from other 
school employment? 

Principals were asked to report on their 
earnings above regular salary under two 
categories: (a) from other school employ- 
ment (not included in regular salary as 
summarized in Table 95) and (b) from non- 
school employment. The first of these 



will be summarized in Table 96; the second 
in Table 97. 

Of the total sample 71.2 percent reported 
that they did not earn any additional in- 
come from school employment beyond 
their regular salaries as principals. Teach- 
ing principals and supervising principals 
reported none in about the same propor- 
tion. There was a difference between the 
men supervising principals who reported 
no additional income (68.3 percent) and the 
women supervising principals where 80.5 
percent reported no additional income from 
school sources. The median amount (ex- 
cluding those reporting no additional in- 
come) was approximately $800 for the 
school year 1966-67. 

A difference existed also between the 
largest school systems (25,000 or more 
pupils) and those with fewer than 25,000 
pupils. In the largest systems 32.5 percent 
of the supervising principals reported some 
additional income from school employment 
(other than the principalship); in the 
smaller systems, about 27 percent. 

Among supervising principals with the 
M.A. or higher degrees 30.1 percent had 
additional income from other school em- 



Table 96. Principals’ Income from School Employment Other than 

Regular Salary as Principal 



Supervising principals 



School system enrollment 
Teach- 

ing 25,000 

Total prin- and 3,000 to 300 to 

Income sample cipals All Men Women over 24,999 2,999 



None 71.2% 70.5% 71.3% 68.3% 80.5% 67.5% 72.5% 72.9% 

$1-$499 6.4 9.5 5.7 5.7 5.4 6.3 5.8 4.7 

$500-$999 11.7 1C.2 11.3 13.3 5.8 11.6 11.1 11.4 

$1 ,000-$1 ,499 6.5 5.0 6.6 7.1 5.3 6.3 6.1 8.0 

$1,500 and over. 4.4 1.8 4.9 5.6 2.7 8.2 4.3 2.9 

Total 100.2% 100.0% 99.8% 100.0% 99.7% 99.9% 99.8% 99.9% 

Median (excluding none).... $800 $600 $800 $800 $850 $830 $750 $850 

Number 1,750 281 1,469 1,105 364 1,379 681 409 
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ployment as compared with only 16.3 per- 
cent among those with the A.B. or less 
preparation. On a regional basis super- 
vising principals in the Middle region are 
more likely to have additional income from 
school employment (35.3 percent) than in 
the other regions (Northeast, 28.4 percent; 
Southeast, 27.2 percent; and West, 22.0 
percent). 

What will you earn from 
nonschool employment? 

Sixty-three percent of the total sample 
reported that they did not earn any addi- 
tional income in 1966-67 from nonschool 
employment; teaching principals, 50.2 per- 
cent and supervising principals, 65.8 per- 
cent. Only 58.0 percent of the men super- 
vising principals reported “none” as com- 
pared with 95.0 percent of the women 
supervising principals. Table 97 shows 
medians of $1,000 (excluding those report- 
ing none) in most columns except for 
women supervising principals (their me- 
dian was $710 in income from nonschool 
employment). 

Twenty-eight percent of the supervising 
principals in the largest school systems 



(25,000 or more pupils) reported income 
from nonschool employment; in the middle- 
size systems (3,000-24,999 pupils), 33.3 
percent; in the smallest systems (300-2,999 
pupils), 40.3 percent. Nonschool employ- 
ment on the part of supervising principals 
is more likely to occur in the smaller school 
systems. 

Supervising principals with the M.A. de- 
gree or higher preparation are more likely 
to have income from nonschool employ- 
ment than those with the A.B. or less prep- 
aration — 35.1 percent as compared with 
26.4 percent. Supervising principals in 
the Middle region (37.5 percent), in the 
Southeast (35.9 percent), and in the West 
(34.7 percent) are more likely to earn addi- 
tional income from nonschool employment 
than are supervising principals in the 
Northeast (27.6 percent). 

The question on earnings beyond the 
regular salary as principal was asked in a 
somewhat different way in 1958 than it was 
in 1968. In 1958 principals were asked 
to report their earnings “from outside em- 
ployment” which corresponds in general 
with the 1968 request for a report on “non- 
school employment beyond the regular 



Table 97. Principals’ Income from Nonschool Employment 



Supervising principals 



School system enrollment 
Teach- 

ing 25,000 

Total prin- and 3,000 to 300 to 

Income sample cipals All Men Women over 24,999 2,999 



None 63.0% 50.2% 65.8% 58.0% 95.0% 72.0% 66.7% 59.7% 

$1-$499 6.2 6.4 6.2 7.4 1.6 4.3 6.5 7.5 

$500-$999 9.6 13.6 8.7 10.5 1.6 8.3 8.4 9.1 

$1,000-$1 ,499 8.5 11.6 7.9 9.7 1.2 5.0 8.8 8.8 

$1,500 and over 12.7 18.3 11.4 14.4 .4 10.6 9.6 15.0 

Total 100.0% 100.1% 100.0% 100.0% 99.8% 100.2% 100.0% 100.1% 

Median (excluding 

none) $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $710 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 

Number.... 1,378 251 1,127 889 238 264 523 340 
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salary.” In the 1958 survey 61 percent of 
the men supervising principals reported 
outside earnings as compared with 42.0 
percent reporting income from honschool 
employment in 1968; 10 percent of the 
women supervising principals reported 
outside earnings in 1958 as compared with 
5 percent reporting income from nonschool 
employment in 1968. This decline may be 
explained in part by the fact that 31.7 
percent of the men supervising principals 
and 19.5 percent of the women supervising 
principals reported in 1968 that they had 
earnings from school employment in addi- 
tion to their regular salaries as principals 
(see Table 96). The question on extra 
school employment was not asked in 1958. 
The impression remains, however, that 
principals today are doing less moonlight- 
ing than they did in 1958. 



What is your total income 
for the school year 1966-67 
from all employment? 

The purpose of this section is to sum- 
marize the total earnings of principals from 
their regular salary as principals, from 
other school employment, and from non- 
school employment. It should be noted 
that the questionnaire emphasized “em- 
ployment” and, for that reason, does not 
include income from investments, gifts, and 
other nonemployment sources. In contrast 
with Table 95 (salary as a principal) Table 
98 can be considered “the principal’s fi- 
nancial status from all types of employ- 
ment.” A small difference (less than 1 
percent) between the percents on the vari- 
ous steps in the two tables arises from the 
fact that Table 98 does not include prin- 
cipals who failed to report any of the three 



Table 98. Total Income of Principals from All Types of Employment 



Income 


Total 

sample 


Teaching 

Principals 






Supervising principals 






i All 


Men 


Women 


Experience as principal 

Less 15 or 

than 5-1 4 more 

5 years years years 


Less than 


















$5,000.... 


1.1% 


6.7% 


.1% 


.2% 


.0% 


.5% 


.0% 


.0% 


$5,000- 


















$7,499 


11.2 


47.8 


4.9 


5.1 


4.2 


7.0 


3.1 


5.6 


$7,500- 


















$9,999.... 


32.2 


41.7 


30.4 


32.4 


24.5 


43.0 


25.5 


28.0 


$10,000- 


















$12,499.. 


26.6 


1.5 


31.0 


29.6 


35.4 


26.3 


33.3 


31.0 


$12,500- 


















$14,999.. 


19.5 


2.2 


22.4 


21.7 


24.6 


16.5 


24.6 


23.9 


$15,000 


















and over 


9.6 


.0 


11.2 


11.2 


11.2 


6.6 


13.6 


11.5 


Total 


100.2% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.2% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


Number 


















reporting. 


921 


134 


787 


600 


187 


198 


361 


226 


Median 


$10,200 


$ 7,377 


$10,940 


$10,700 


$11,500 


$ 9,910 ! 


$11,655 


$11,000 


Lowest 


$ 3,400 


$ 3,400 


$ 4,850 


$ 4,850 


$ 5,150 


$ 4,850 ! 


$ 5,720 


$ 5,680 


Highest.... 


$23,260 


$13,900 


$23,260 


$23,260 


$18,300 


$23,260 ! 


$19,900 


$20,851 
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items (regular salary, income from other 
school employment, and income from non- 
school employment). 

In the total sample 12.3 percent had 
total employment incomes below $7,500 
(19.4 percent received principals’ salaries 
of less than $7,500). Thus about 7 percent 
of the total sample raised themselves to 
$7,500 or more through extra school em- 
ployment and by nonschool employment. 
Between the two tables the median for 
the total sample advanced $500 — that is, 
from $9,700 to $10,200. 

Supervising principals with less than 
5 years of experience as a principal re- 
vealed a median total income of $9,910 
as compared with medians of $11,000 and 
$11,655 for the two groups with more 
than 5 years of experience (Table 98). 

What have been the major trends in 
salaries paid and in salary schedules? 

From 1922-23 to the present the NEA 
Research Division has made periodic and 
systematic studies of salaries paid and of 
salary schedules in urban school systems. 
Continuous trends cannot be identified for 



the year since 1922-23 because the basis 
for classifying the data was changed in 
1960-61 from the population of the commu- 
nities to the total pupil enrollment in school 
systems. For this reason the present sec- 
tion provides only a few highlights. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that certain tables 
report data on professional personnel in 
all urban school systems while other tables 
summarize data for school systems above 
a certain size (e.g. 12,000 enrollment). 

Trends in salaries paid 

The primary purpose of Table 99 is to 
show the general trends in the average 
salaries (medians or means) of teaching 
elementary school principals, supervising 
elementary school principals, and instruc- 
tional staff periodically between 1926-27 
and 1966-67. For each type of position, tak- 
ing the 1926-27 figure as a base, the ratios 
show that the median of teaching prin- 
cipals’ salaries has increased slightly more 
than 400 percent on the average during 
the past 40 years. Supervising principals’ 
salaries also, on the average, increased 
about 400 percent. During the same 40 



Table 99. Trends in Salaries Paid between 1926-27 and 1966-67 





1926-27* 


1946-47 


1956-57 


1966-67 


Position 


Amount 


Base 


Amount 


Ratio 

with 

1926-27 


Amount Ratio 
with 
1926-27 


Amount 


Ratio 

with 

1926-27 


Teaching elementary 
















school principals... 
(Medians) 
Supervising ele- 
mentary school 


$1,666 


100 


$2,578 


155 


$4,737 284 


$ 6,900 


414 


principals 

(Medians) 


2839 


100 


3,622 


128 


6,600 232 


10,200 


398 


Instructional staff. 

(Means) 


1,320 


100 


2,254 


171 


4,350 330 


7,129 


540 



•The 1926-27 column, although taken from the 1928 DESP yearbook, is based on the NEA Research Division study for that 
year. AH other median salaries for principals are from the DESP reports for 1948, 1958, and 1968. 

b The mean salaries for instructional staff have been taken from the periodic studies of the U.S. Office of Education. The 
term includes classroom teachers, principals, supervisors, and other instructional staff in elementary and secondary schools. 
The average salary of all classroom teachers would be about $200 below the average of the instructional staff for most years shown. 
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years the average (mean) salary of instruc- 
tional staff increased substantially more 
than 500 percent. Since classroom teach- 
ers make up a majority of the instructional 
staff, the average advance of classroom 
teachers’ salaries can be estimated as 500 
percent. The basic differences are sup- 
ported by numerous studies which show 
that the ratio between the average urban 
salaries of elementary school classroom 
teachers and elementary school principals, 
which stood at 100 to 175 in the 1930’s, 
has recently become approximately 100 
to 140. 

Trends since 1962-63 are shown in Table 
100. These are estimated average or mean 
salaries as calculated by the NEA Research 
Division. During this five-year period the 
mean salary of all classroom teachers in- 
creased 20 percent; all elementary school 
principals increased 25 percent. Other ad- 
ministrators had similar percent increases. 
The right-hand column shows the relation- 
ship between the 1966-67 averages with 
the classroom teacher average at a base 
of 100. On the average, the salary of ele- 
mentary school principals is approximately 



44 percent higher than the salary of all 
classroom teachers. 

Table 101 shows the median salaries for 
certain professional positions in school sys- 
tems enrolling 12,000 or more pupils. The 
medians and means in this table are higher 
than in Tabie 100 since that table presents 
data for all operating school systems. 
Using the average classroom teacher’s 
salary as a base of 100 the mean elemen- 
tary school supervising principal’s salary 
ratio is 162 and the median is 167 in these 
school systems. The mean and median 
salaries of senior high school principals 
are between 80 and 90 percent higher than 
the respective mean and median salaries 
of all classroom teachers in these school 
systems. The mean and median salaries 
of assistant elementary school principals 
are higher than might be expected since 
62 percent of these positions are in the 
largest school systems where salaries are 
generally higher than in the other systems 
included in the table. 

Relationships between salary schedules of 
classroom teachers and of supervising princi- 
pals. The NEA Research Division has 



Table 100. Mean Salaries Paid in 1962-63, 1964-65, and 1966-67 
in All Operating Public School Systems 



Ratio in 

Percent of 1966-67 

Mean salary by school years 9 a ' n between (classroor 
1962-63 and teachers 

Position 1962-63 1964-65 1966-67 1966-67 = 100) 



Elementary and secondary 65,747 $ 6,222 $ 6,905 20% 100 

classroom teachers 

Elementary school principals 

(teaching and supervising) 7,972 8,903 9,957 25% 144 

Junior high school principals 9,176 10,253 11,226 22% 163 

Senior high school principals 8,473 9,457 10,507 24% 152 

Superintendents of schools 10,186 11,227 12,975 27% 188 

School librarians 6,145 6,721 7,006 14% 101 

School nurses 5,650 6,215 6,664 18% 97 



Source: National Education Association. Research Division. Twenty-third Biennial Salary Survey ol Public-School Professional 
Personnel, 1966-67: National Data. Research Report 1967-R11. Washington, D.C., the Association, p. 13-16, and 26. Last two 
columns independently calculated by DESP. 
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Table 101. Salaries Paid to Professional Staff in Urban School 
Systems with 12,000 or More Pupils, 1966-57 







Mean 




Median 


Type of position 


Amount 


Ratio (class- 
room teacher 
median = 100) 


Amount 


Ratio (class- 
room teacher 
median = 100) 


All classroom teachers 


... $ 7,428 


100 


$ 7,084 


100 


Elementary school 
supervising principals 


12,009 


162 


11,838 


167 


Elementary school 
assistant principals 


10,936 


147 


11,228 


158 


Junior high school principals 


12,903 


174 


12,602 


178 


Senior high school principals . 


13,692 


184 


13,576 


192 



Source: National Education Association, Research Division. Twenty-third Biennial Salary Survey of Public-School Professional 
Personnel , 1966-67: Data for Systems with Enrollments of 12,000 or More . Research Report 1967-R12. Tables A, J, K f L, and 0. 
Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1967. 



identified three types of relationship be- 
tween the salary schedules of classroom 
teachers and those of principals. For years 
principals’ schedules were completely in- 
dependent of the schedules for teachers. 
In many communities the pattern of adding 
a differential amount to the teachers’ 
schedule (often by individual negotiation 
of the principal) was considered good 
practice. Increasingly, in recent years, the 
ratio differential has been used (e.g. teach- 
er’s salary equals 100, then the principal’s 
salary might be 125, 130, etc.). The local 
ratio may be applied to the step where the 
principal would fall on the teachers’ sched- 
ule in terms of his teaching experience and 
preparation, or it might be applied to the 
teachers’ scheduled top maximum, or it 
might be applied to the teachers’ sched- 
uled maximum for the master’s degree. 

Table 102 indicates that the ratio pat- 
tern has increased in frequency of use 
during the years from 1958-59 to 1966-67. 
Of the salary schedules analyzed by the 
NEA Research Division the proportion of 
ratio schedules for principals has more 
than doubled during the past eight years. 
Whether this pattern will continue to ex- 
pand under the so-called “professional 



negotiation contracts,” now being widely 
adopted, is a moot question. 

Bases for variations in principals’ salary 
schedules. The single schedule — that is, 
basing salary levels primarily upon edu- 
cational preparation and years of expe- 
rience — is now almost universal in public 
school systems for the payment of class- 
room teachers’ salaries. Although the plan 
was suggested in the DESP report of the 
1928 survey as a possible basis for paying 
the salaries of supervising principals In 
elementary schools, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools, the idea had 
caught on in only about 16 percent of the 
urban systems by 1966-67 (Table 103). 
Thirty-nine percent of the largest school 
systems (with 100,000 or more pupils) re- 
ported using the single schedule for all 
supervising principals. The plan is least 
popular in the school systems between 
12,000 and 49,999 in pupil enrollment. 

The majority of school systems provide 
independent salary schedules for prin- 
cipals at the three levels of elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools (Table 103). More than three- 
fourths (78.10 percent) of the 667 districts 
reporting to the NEA Research Division 
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Table 102. Relationship Between the Salary Schedules of Supervising Principals of 
Elementary Schools, Junior High Schools, and Senior High Schools 
and the Salary Schedules of Classroom Teachers 



Relationship to the 
salary schedule for 
classroom teachers 
by years 


Percent of school systems with each type of relationship 
within each enrollment stratum 


1— 

100,000 
or more 


2— 

50,000- 

93,000 


3— 

25,000- 

49,999 


4— 

12,000- 

24,999 


o — 
6,000- 
11,999 


• 

Total 


1958-59* 














Independent 


67% 


77% 


44% 


52% 


44% 


52% 


Dollar differential 


25 


13 


29 


26 


25 


24 


Ratio differential 


8 


10 


27 


22 


31 


24 


T otal 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Number of school 














systems reporting 


...... 12 


30 


34 


66 


108 


250 


1966-67" 














Independent 


48% 


40% 


40% 


30% 


30% 


32% 


Dollar differential™. 


- 17 


12 


23 


13 


10 


13 


Ratio differential 


35 


48 


37 


57 


60 


55 


Total 


...... 100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Number of school 














systems reporting 


23 


42 


62 


202 


338 


667 


Sources: * Dawson, Mary. “Salaries of Elementary 


School Principals.” National 


Elementary Principal 46: 18; 


April 1967. 


b National Education Association, Research Division. Salary Schedules 


for Administrative Personnel , 


1966-67. Research Report 


1967-R3, Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1967. Table 16, 


p. 33. 











Table 103. Basis for Salary Variances Among Supervising Principals 

in Urban School Systems, 1966-67 



Single Total 

Levels (e.g. elementary) schedule number ol 

for systems 

Stratum One" Two Three principals reporting 



1 - 100,000 or more pupils. 4 10 9 23 

2- 50,000-99,999 1 5 2P- 8 42 

3- 25,000-49,999 _ 1 11 46 4 62 

4- 12,000-24,999 11 21 145 25 202 

5- 6,000-11,999 29 33 218 58 338 

Total number. ... 42 74 447 104 667 

Percent 6.29% 11.09% 67.01% 15.59% 99.98% 



n The one level districts were either those with elementary schools only or high schools only. Two level salary schedules were 
chiefly in districts with elementary schools and high schools, each level with its own schedule. Three level schedules were 
those with independent schedules for principals of elementary schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools. Single 
schedules were used in districts that had two or three levels of schools. For the source see citation in the footnote of Table 104. 
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in 1966-67 had schedules for two or three 
school levels — that is, elementary schools 
and high schools or elementary schools, 
junior high schools, and senior high 
schools. 

Table 104 shows that in the 667 sched- 
ules examined by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, 53.37 percent did not use the size 
of the school unit in determining salary 
levels of supervising principals of elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, and 
senior high schools. The most common 
type of measure of size wac the number of 
teachers (23.39 percent) and the second 
most common basis was enrollment. 

Recommendations on principals’ salary 
schedules. A number of local and state 
education and principals’ associations have 
issued genera! recommendations with re- 
gard to the bases for principals’ salary 
schedules. The latest official statement of 
the NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals was published in October 1959 
as follows: 

1. Salaries for elementary school 
principals should be based on a writ- 
ten schedule. 



2. Salaries for all principals — ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high 
school — should be determined under 
the provisions of the same schedule. 

3. Salary schedules for school prin- 
cipals should provide for a substantial 
ratio differential over the maximum 
salaries paid teachers. 

4. Advanced preparation and ad- 
ministrative experience should be 
recognized in the salary schedule for 
principals. 

5. Services and duties required of 
the principal extending beyond the 
regular school year should be recog- 
nized and compensated.* 

As shown in Table 102 the plan of a 
ratio differential between the salaries of 
classroom teachers and principals was re- 
ported by 55 percent of the 667 urban 
school systems filing information with the 
NEA Research Division in 1966-67. The 
“typical” ratio, as shown by the median 
relationship between the maximum salary 
scheduled for classroom teachers and the 
maximum scheduled for elementary school 
principals, ranged from 100 *o 140 in the 



Table 104. Administrators’ Salary Schedules Using the Size of the School Unit 

as a Basis for Salary Variations, 1966-67 



Number of systems by pupil enrollment 



Type of measure 
of size of unit 


1— 

100,000 
or more 


2— 

50,000- 

99,999 


3— 

25, GOO- 
49, 999 


4— 

12,000- 

24,999 


5— 

6,000- 

11,999 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Enrollment 


7 


14 


16 


32 


36 


105 


15.74% 


ADA 


1 


2 


0 


9 


3 


15 


2.25 


Number of teachers 


4 


7 


18 


44 


83 


156 


23.39 


Number of classrooms 


1 


1 


0 


3 


13 


18 


2.70 


Other* 


3 


1 


7 


1 


5 


17 


2.55 


Size not used” 


7 


17 


21 


113 


198 


356 


53.37 


Total 


23 


42 


62 


202 


338 


667 


100.00% 



Source: National Education Association, Research Division. Salary Schedules for Administrative Personnel . Research Report 
1967-R3. p. 34-115. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1967. * This item includes the schedules where the exact basis was not 
clearly stated in the schedule. b This item includes the schedules where apparently the size of the school unit was not used 
in establishing saiary levels but other bases might be used (e.g. single schedule). The term “administrator means supervising 
principals of elementary schools, Junior high schools, cr senior high schools. 
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largest systems (100,000 or more enroll- 
ment) to 100 to 130 in the smallest systems 
(6,000-11,999 pupils).f 
In an opinion poll of representative 
DESP members, made in January 1968, 
48 percent of the 367 respondents reported 
that their school systems were now using 
(or up to recently had used) a teacher- 
principal salary ratio plan. Forty-seven 
percent of the respondents also reported 



that they were working under a profes- 
sional negotiation contract. When asked 
about the effect professional negotiations 
had had on the ratio plan 4 percent said 
that the plan had been abolished; 12 per- 
cent reported that the ratio was now less 
favorable to principals; 16 percent re- 
ported that it was now betier for principals; 
49 percent reported no changes made in 
the ratio; and 19 percent did not answer.^ 



WHAT TO COME, IN YOURS 
AND MY DISCHARGE 



M ANY READERS of this 1968 survey will 
be inclined to say: “So much for the 
past (even 1966-67 has some of the ele- 
ments of the distant past) — but what about 
the future?” The refuge of the statistician, 
in defending a status study, is to reply: 
“But I was exploring the recent past and 
the present; it’s up to you to handle the 
future.” And so it is. 

The 1928 study of the principalship, on 
the basis of the findings, made substantial 
recommendations for the future, some of 
which have become realities. The 1948, 
1958, and 1968 surveys clearly show that 
other improvements were made as the dec- 
ades advanced. For example, the typical 
preparation of principals jumped from less 
than the A.B. degree in 1928 to the M.A. 
degree or even higher in 1968. This 
change, merely an illustration of many, 

This chapter contains a great deal of opinion and 
speculation by the director of the survey. He was 
asked to write this type of chapter by the DESP 
Publications Advisory Committee. 



did not come about by law or fiat; it was 
largely the product of the professional 
urge to be better qualified on the part of 
those who ware principals and by those 
who aspired to become principals. Basic- 
ally, this is the way that every profession 
has advanced — “To the stars through diffi- 
culties,” as the state motto of Kansas re- 
minds us. 

Change has taken place 

As one looks over the four DESP surveys 
he finds a number of changes and trends 
that are encouraging. While change alone 
may not prove progress it does usually 
indicate flexibility and vitality. If progress 
has been possible in the past 40 years, 
then progress is possible in the next dec- 
ades. Most of the comparisons that will 
be made in this chapter have to do with 
the responses of supervising principals in 
the 1958 and the 1968 surveys. 

Personal characteristics. The highlights of 
personal characteristic j, as shown by the 
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median responses, show. very little change 
in the past decade. The median age of 
men supervising principals continues to 
revolve around 43 to 44 years of age; the 
median age of women supervising princi- 
pals has advanced from 52 years to 56 
years. In years of total experience in edu- 
cation, years of classroom experience, 
years of experience as principals, and 
years in the present school system the 
past ten years have produced little change. 
This stability in the medians suggests a 
steady, gradual turnover in those who 
serve as principals. Youth is entering in 
similar proportions to the number of older 
principals who are retiring. In the opinions 
of many of us, this is as it should be. 

Proportions of men and women. The 1958 
report expressed some concern that the 
proportion of men supervising principals 
was continuing to increase with a corre- 
sponding decline in the proportion of 
women principals. The proportions had 
been 55 percent women and 45 percent 
men in 1928 and in 1948 the shift was to 59 
percent men and 41 percent women. In 
1958, 62 percent were men and 38 percent 
were women. By 1968 the proportions have 
reached 77.6 percent men and 22.4 per- 
cent women. 

Nearly everyone would agree with the 
authors of the 1958 survey that “if indi- 
vidual competence is to be the main quali- 
fication for supervising principalship, it is 
difficu” to understand why the proportion 
of men continues to increase.” Here we 
must enter the realm of speculation. Un- 
doubtedly, school systems and the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA) have done much to magnify the prin- 
cipalship as a position worthy of the tal- 
ents of the most capable young men. This 
picture was not commonly presented in the 
1920’s and 1930’s when men student teach- 
ers often were advised to seek the alleged 
status and the better salaries of secondary 
school teaching. 



An important factor in the trend has 
been the steady improvement of salaries 
of elementary school classroom teachers 
under the widespread adoption of the so- 
called preparation or “single” schedule. 
Although, through most of the past 40 
years, the salaries of classroom teachers 
have advanced faster than those of ad- 
ministrators, the salary opportunities of 
elementary school principals have moved 
to higher levels that now have great ap- 
peal for many young men. 

Additional evidence is found in the re- 
sponses in the 1968 survey to the ques- 
tion: “What was your primary reason for 
becoming a principal?” Thirty-five per- 
cent of the supervising principals replied 
that they “considered the principalship 
especially important” (27 percent of the 
women); 25 percent of the men “preferred 
administration and supervision to class- 
room teaching” (7.6 percent of the women); 
23 percent of the men said that they 
“needed a larger income.” On this latter 
point, our data show that 95 percent of the 
men supervising principals are married as 
compared with 44 percent of the women 
supervising principals. 

Apparently a number of tangible and in- 
tangible factors, some of which we have 
identified, are causing the trend toward an 
ever increasing number of men in the 
supervising principalship. If the trend is 
to be changed, then colleges of teacher 
education will find it necessary to initiate 
intensive efforts to prepare a generation 
of young women who will find the princi- 
palship and school administration as at- 
tractive as apparently these activities have 
become to many young men. This report 
does not take sides on the issue. 

Office facilities and staff. Ever since the 
1928 DESP yearbook the Department has 
expressed concern that a majority of prin- 
cipals were expected to function effectively 
with poorly planned and Inadequately 
equipped offices, with few clerical assist- 
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ants, and usually without the administra- 
tive help of an assistant principal. These 
shortages have forced many principals to 
devote time to duties that less well pre- 
pared persons could perform and, even 
more serious, gave principals little incen- 
tive to plan and expand their instructional 
interests. 

In 1928 most supervising principals had 
offices consisting of one room and with 
relatively little equipment. There was often 
no space for private conferences with 
teachers, parents, and pupils and limited 
work spaces for secretarial staff and the 
assistant principal, if any. Later surveys 
indicated some improvement. By 1958, 14 
percent of the supervising principals 
thought their offices were “tip top”; an 
additional 48 percent rated their offices 
as satisfactory in both space and equip- 
ment. This 1968 survey shows 18 percent 
of the supervising principals rating their 
offices as exceptionally good and 37 per- 
cent rating them as satisfactory. The total 
of the satisfactory and better ratings show 
a loss of 7 percent between 1958 and 1968. 
This difference may indicate that principals 
in 1968 are a bit more choosy about what 
constitutes a really efficient office setup. 
Still it is amazing that 12 percent reported 
in 1968 that their offices were only large 
enough for a desk; 4 percent said they did 
not have a real office at all. Undoubtedly, 
there has been some improvement in the 
overall situation but the gains in up-to-date 
office facilities continue to come too slowly. 

When asked in 1968 to report the major 
“roadblock” to the ideal distribution of 
their time, 25 percent of the supervising 
principals reported a lack of clerical help. 
Nine percent of ;he supervising principals 
reported that they did not have any cleri- 
cal help; 12 percent had only the equiva- 
lent of a half-time clerk; 58 percent had 
one full-time clerk; and 21 percent had 
the equivalent of more than one clerk. 
The overall situation has improved since 



1958 v/ hen 23 percent had no clerical help; 
19 percent had half-time help; 47 percent 
had one full-time clerk; and 11 percent had 
the equivalent of more than one clerk. 
Gradually more clerical help is being pro- 
vided in elementary schools but two ques- 
tions remain: What is the preparation of 
such help? and, Is the number of clerks 
advancing in relation to the need for cleri- 
cal help both by principals and by class- 
room teachers? There is some evidence 
on the fire* question. Nearly two-thirds of 
the principals reported that their clerks 
were high school graduates with secre- 
tarial training; almost 20 percent said that 
their staffs had business college or even 
college special training; about 15 percent 
indicated that their staffs had little or 
no secretarial training. Regrettably — espe- 
cially in 1968 — almost 1 in 4 supervising 
principals reported lack of clerical help as 
a major block in the most effective use of 
their work time. Undoubtedly many of them 
were also thinking of how additional 
clerks could reduce the clerical burdens 
upon the classroom teachers as well as 
upon themselves. 

Almost 26 percent of the supervising 
principals in 1968 felt that their work was 
impaired because of a lack of administra- 
tive assistance. Only 10 percent reported 
that they had a full-time assistant princi- 
pal. Fifty-eight percent of those with as- 
sistant principals said that the assistant’s 
major function was to work with all types 
of problems (instructional and administra- 
tive); 20 percent of the assistant principals 
concentrated on supervision and curricu- 
lum; 13 percent gave major time to pupil 
personnel; 6 percent were limited to ad- 
ministrative and clerical tasks. The ques- 
tion may be raised: “If more assistant 
principals gave major time to a special 
phase of the elementary school, would it 
help make a better case for the employ- 
ment of more persons in this capacity?” 
This question does not imply that the as- 
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sistant principal should not continue to 
have certain general administrative and 
executive duties. It does suggest that a 
degree of specialization might make nota- 
ble improvement in educational opportuni- 
ties and, at the same time, alleviate the 
excessive load of multiple duties which 
respondents have reported in all DESP 
surveys of the principalship. 

Resource personnel. For many years 
school systems have recognized the need 
for various supervisory and technical per- 
sonnel to serve the staffs and pupils of all 
schools. The most universal type reported 
in both the 1958 and the 1968 surveys was 
the school nurse. Today, almost 87 per- 
cent of the supervising principals reported 
that a nurse was available — either full-time 
or part-time. 

A comparison between the 1958 and the 
1968 surveys, on the basis of the percent 
of principals reporting each type of re- 
source personnel, suggests that there has 
been a decrease in the number of super- 
visors in the fields of music, art, and physi- 
cal education. There appear to be fewer 
opportunities to call upon school physi- 
cians, dentists, and general supervisors. 

The data suggest that there has been 
an increase in the availability of speech 
specialists, psychologists, reading special- 
ists, specialists in science, and librarians. 
Visiting teachers and teachers of the home- 
bound appear to have held their own dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Several other types of resource persons, 
not clearly identified in the 1958 survey, 
now are available in substantial numbers 
according to the 1968 replies. Among 
these are the following: audiovisual spe- 
cialist (reported by 47 percent of the super- 
vising principals); testing specialist (46 
percent); curriculum specialist (44 per- 
cent); guidance specialist (42 percent); 
specialist for exceptional children (39 per- 
cent); specialist in foreign languages (21 
percent); and research specialist (21 per- 



cent). Although some of these types ex- 
isted in 1958 or even earlier, many of these 
positions reflect recent changes in the 
goals and services of elementary schools. 

The number and variety of the resource 
persons reported as available to princi- 
pals convey a firsthand impression of 
considerable reinforcement of the principal 
confronted by many of today’s demands 
upon education. Yet one can hazard the 
guess that the expertness represented by 
the resource personnel is not available in 
sufficient number to meet fully the needs 
of many schools. This is partly specula- 
tion but let us consider a few examples 
of types of expertness which supervising 
principals reported as not available either 
full-time or part-time: school physician (67 
percent); specialist for exceptional chil- 
dren (61 percent); specialist in guidance 
(58 percent); specialist on the curriculum 
(56 percent); specialist in testing (54 per- 
cent); specialist in audiovisual methods 
(53 percent); and visiting teacher services 
(51 percent). 

The data, tabulated by size of school 
system, showed consistently that the larger 
resource shortages were in the smallest 
school systems (300-2,999 pupils) and the 
smaller shortages in the largest systems 
(25,000 or more pupils). But even in these 
large school systems there were substan- 
tial numbers of supervising principals re- 
porting no specialist available; for example: 
school physician (51 percent); specialist 
for exceptional children (41 percent); spe- 
cialist in guidance (39 percent); visiting 
teacher service (31 percent); and special- 
ist in reading (27 percent). In other im- 
portant areas substantial numbers of prin- 
cipals in the largest systems do not have 
the resource persons they need and, even 
where this expertness exists, it is often on 
a part-time basis. This lack of resource 
personnel means that, if anything is done 
about many special problems, the principal 
or a qualified classroom teacher must rrius- 
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ter what skills and procedures they can in 
the limited time available to them. Unfor- 
tunately, fumbling efforts or complete neg- 
lect in dealing with many so-called “prob- 
lem children” in the elementary school 
often means even greater difficulty with 
these cases in the high school years. 

Status in the schooi sysiem. Both in 1358 
and in 1968 principals were asked a num- 
ber of questions designed to explore their 
status as executives, administrators, and 
supervisors in their school systems. Three 
general descriptions were offered for re- 
spondents to check the one that best char- 
acterized the central office’s conception of 
the role of the principal. In 1958, 59 per- 
cent of the supervising principals thought 
that the school system placed them in the 
“leadership” role (that is, expected them 
to initiate new ideas and have broad 
authority in the management of their 
schools). In 1968, the proportion had 
dropped to 55 percent choosing the lead- 
ership role as the best description of their 
status. In 1958, 39 percent thought that 
the central office looked upon them pri- 
marily as “supporters” (carrying out poli- 
cies, but with some freedom of action) and 
2 percent thought their expected role was 
that of a “follower” (one who simply fol- 
lowed the programs, goals, and practices 
prescribed by the school system). The 
corresponding percents in 1968 were 41 
percent as supporters and 4 percent as 
followers. The differences between the 
1958 and 1968 figures suggest a possible 
decline in the principal’s status. More 
principals think that the central office now 
expects them to support or to follow. This 
change in proportions may represent a sag 
in the morale of many principals rather 
than a measure of what the central office 
really thinks but in either case it suggests 
a situation which could affect the initiative 
and enthusiasm of principals. 

Both in 1958 and in 1968 principals were 
asked to indicate what their roles were 



with regard to several specific supervisory 
and administrative functions and activities. 
The general impression from the replies in 
1968 is that principals are increasingly 
moving into a “shared role,” especially 
with regard to supervision. 

For example, relatively more of the 
supervising principals participating in the 
1968 survey, as compared with those who 
reported in 1958, believe that their general 
supervisory responsibility is now shared 
with the school system’s resource persons 
and that they share with school system 
committees in the selection of instructional 
materials. 

In the area of the curriculum develop- 
ment and in the selection of teachers to 
be assigned to schools, the respondents 
in 1968 indicate in larger proportions that 
they are participating more actively and 
having more influence than those who re- 
sponded in 1958. 

With regard to the planning of the 
budget and in developing general school 
system policies, the replies of principals 
suggest that between 1958 and 1968 they 
may have lost ground because today these 
matters are frequently handled by the cen- 
tral office. The picture is not overwhelm- 
ing, however, in the direction of central 
office domination since many principals 
indicated that they were expected in their 
school systems to exercise initiative and 
to suggest new ideas. 

Status within the individual school. The 
concept of sharing responsibility is also 
indicated with regard to responses related 
to the principal’s supervisory role within 
the school. For example, in 1968, as com- 
pared with 1958, a larger proportion of 
supervising principals reported an in- 
creased role for the faculty as a whole 
in developing guidelines for pupil place- 
ment and an increased sharing with the 
individual teacher of decisions with re- 
gard to the use of specific methods of 
instruction. 
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When asked what specific activity they 
believed was their most effective way to 
improve instruction, 57.4 percent of the 
supervising principals in 1968 checked the 
item: “By helping to create a climate in 
which teachers, individually or collectively, 
are encouraged to experiment and to share 
ideas.” This is a broader concept than the 
one voted most frequently in 1958 (by 48 
percent) which was worded as “providing 
many instructional materials and maintain- 
ing high morale.” The nearest item to the 
1958 statement in 1968 was worded as 
“discover and use better instructional ma- 
terials” (reported by 4.8 percent of the 
supervising principals in 1968). 

Supervising principals today, as com- 
pared with 1958, appear to have less faith 
in several specific supervisory procedures: 
organizing study committees within the fac- 
ulty (8 percent in 1958; 1.7 percent in 
1968); careful study of individual children 
followed by a report to teachers (1 per- 
cent in 1958; 0.3 percent in 1968); keeping 
abreast of research and interpreting re- 
sults to staff (6 percent in 1958; 1.8 percent 
in 1968); and leading faculty meetings or 
lecturing to staff on methods of teaching 
(1 percent in 1958; 0 percent in 1968). 
While the percent differences for some of 
these items are not statistically significant, 
the general direction is clear: “Principals 
today have removed many of the tradi- 
tional ideas of themselves as all-wise 
supervisors and are placing more empha- 
sis upon instructional leadership through 
group planning and group decision involv- 
ing both classroom teachers and resource 
personnel.” 

This group approach is further sup- 
ported by the 1968 replies to a question 
on how supervising principals approach 
the problem of trying out new ideas and 
innovations. While the subitems of the 
question were worded somewhat differ- 
ently, a few comparisons can be made 
between 1958 and 1968. In 1958 more 



than 80 percent of the principals reported 
that they liked to experiment with new 
ideas; in 1968 approximately 30 percent 
reported that “since I like to experiment, 

I constantly encourage individual teachers 
to try innovations.” In 1958, 13 percent of 
the supervising principals preferred to 
have other schools experiment before 
they tried new ideas; in 1968, close to 65 
percent reported that they encouraged 
their faculties and individual teachers to 
examine the research on new ideas, pre- 
sent the evidence to the faculty, and then 
seek for agreement within the faculty on 
how the new ideas might be carried out. 
Partly as a test, both questionnaires gave 
principals an opportunity to say in effect: 
“Let’s concentrate upon the Three R’s and 
not waste time and energy on new ideas.” 
In 1958 and in 1968, only 6 percent 
checked the item that conveyed this 
meaning. 

Where did new ideas, that led to changes 
in practice, come from? Both in 1958 and 
1968 the substantial proportions of super- 
vising principals checked items denoting 
“conferences and workshops” (especially 
local workshops) — checked by 37 percent 
in 1958 and by 28 percent in 1968. Other 
principals, teachers, and central office per- 
sonnel as a source were reported by a 
smaller proportion of supervising princi- 
pals in 1968, as compared with 1958 (45 
percent in 1958; 31 percent in 1968). Par- 
ents and the community as a source of 
new ideas dropped from 7 percent in 1958 
to 1.2 percent of the supervising principals 
in 1968. College courses as a source of 
innovations increased in the decade from 
3 percent to 6.5 percent. The outstanding 
change was the increased role of profes- 
sional reading as a source of new ideas — 
the percent advanced from 8 percent in 
1958 to 20.3 percent in 1968. This change 
in proportions should give comfort to the 
authors, editors, and publishers of profes- 
sional literature. 
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Lay participation. For several decades 
professional conferences and literature 
have stressed the importance of principals 
taking an active part in community activi- 
ties. Both in the 1958 survey and the 1968 
survey, respondents had an opportunity to 
indicate whether or not they held office 
in various types of community organiza- 
tions; were active members; belonged, but 
not active; or did not belong. 

In general, the percents do not inoicate 
that supervising principals have changed 
in their leadership and active membership 
status in churches (the type of participa- 
tion most frequently reported by all princi- 
pals); in youth groups (e.g. Scouting); in 
fraternal groups; in health and social wel- 
fare organizations; in veterans and patri- 
otic societies; and in intercultr.ral rela- 
tions groups. There was a significant 
decline in leadership and active participa- 
tion in business organizations and commu- 
nity recreation and cultural groups (e.g. 
arts). The most dramatic change during 
the decade, in the percents, indicates in- 
creased participation in political party or- 
ganizations and civil rights groups. While 
the proportion showing this expanding 
interest of principals in current and often 
controversial problems is not large in rela- 
tion to the total number of respondents, 
the fact that this area of lay activity has 
increased (where other types remained 
relatively static) suggests some increased 
social responsiveness on the part of to- 
day’s principal. 

Supervising principals reported a me- 
dian of 3 hours per week in 1968 given 
to lay organizations. This amount of time 
suggests a plateau in the trend indicated 
by earlier studies. For example, in 1928 
the median was 2 hours per week; in 1948 
it was 3.1 hours; and in 1958, 3.6 hours. 
In view of current public discussion, not 
to mention dissension, with regard io many 
educational problems it is somewhat un- 
expected to find that supervising princi- 



pals, on the average, may be giving less 
time to participation in the activ'iies of lay 
groups. The differences in the medians 
are not significant in the sense that they 
clearly establish a downward trend or even 
a plateau, but they do raise questions. 

Perhaps the replies of principals as to the 
“effective ways” to interpret the schools 
to the public partly explain the decline in 
the average hours given to the activities 
of lay groups. In 1968 only 18 5 percent 
of the supervising principals thought that 
active participation in lay organizations 
was a “very effective” school public rela- 
tions activity. This stands in sharp con- 
trast with several other methods and pro- 
cedures: 69.8 percent of the supervising 
principals thought that conferences for the 
parents in the school were very effective 
in interpreting education to the public; 
52.1 percent similarly rated the school 
visits of individual parents; and 48.1 per- 
cent believed that working closely with 
parent organizations was also very effec- 
tive. These percents suggest that super- 
vising principals have a great deal more 
faith in close school-home relationships 
than they do in the broader lay organiza- 
tional activities which usually are remote 
from the school building. This faith, appar- 
ently strongly held, might lead many princi- 
pals to concentrate on school-home activi- 
ties in preference to the general activities 
associated with many lay organizations. 

Distribution of work tim?. One major effort 
of the DESP surveys in 1928, 1948, 1958, 
and 1968 has been to obtain a general 
estimate of the principal’s workweek in 
total hours and an estimate of the use of 
those hours for the major tasks of the prin- 
cipalship. The average (mean) number of 
hours spent at the school in connection 
with regular duties has been increasing 
slowly, although the differences are not 
statistically significant. In 1928, supervis- 
ing principals spent an average of 8.7 
hours in their regular work at school; in 
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1948, an average of 8.7 hours; in 1958, an 
average of 9.4 hours; and in 1968, an aver- 
age of 9.2 hours. These daily amounts 
indicate a total workweek of about* 46 
hours at school. In addition, in 1968 the 
typical supervising principal spent 6 hours 
in other school-related duties thereby 
bringing the total workweek up to ap- 
proximately 52 hours. Apparently princi- 
pals are not working so-called “bankers’ 
hours.” 

In 1965-66 the NEA Research Division 
study of a scientific sample of classroom 
teachers revealed an average of 36 hours 
per week of required duties and an addi- 
tional 11 hours per week of noncompen- 
sated school activities. The total work- 
week was 47 hours for the average 
elementary school classroom teacher. 
Twenty-three in 100 thought that the con- 
ditions under which they were teaching 
produced little or no strain; 61 in 100 were 
aware of moderate strain; 16 in 100 felt 
that they were subjected to considerable 
strain. These data indicate that the typical 
classroom teacher in elementary schools, 
like the principal, puts in a workweek that 
places a heavy burden on even a vigorous 
physique. 

Questions of how the supervising prin- 
cipal divides his time among his major 
duties, how he would like to use his time 
under ideal conditions, and what factors 
prevent an ideal use of time have also been 
among the questions asked in the four 
DESP surveys. On the basis of the aver- 
ages the principal’s profile of his actual 
time distribution has not undergone much 
change during the past 40 years: 

Supervisory time has ranged from 
34 percent to 39 percent in estimates 
of a typical workweek; the 1968 esti- 
mate is 38 percent. 

Administrative time estimates have 
ranged between 29 percent and 30 
percent; the 1968 estimate is 30 per- 
cent. 



Time required by clerical duties has 
been estimated as ranging between 14 
percent and 19 percent; in 1968 the 
estimate is 14 percent. 

Required teaching duties have 
ranged between 2 and 4 percent; the 
1968 estimate is 4 percent. 

Miscellaneous duties have been 
estimated as requiring from 13 per- 
cent to 18 percent of the typical work- 
week; the 1968 estimate is 13 percent. 

The most significant difference has been 
the decline in the proportion of time given 
to clerical tasks between 1928 and 1968. 
Apparently the increase in clerical help in 
elementary schools during the past two 
decades has made a difference — a drop 
of 5 percent, on the average, in the per- 
cent of time given by supervising principals 
to clerical work. Other estimates of time 
given to major tasks remained relatively 
unchanged during the past 40 years. 

When asked to estimate the ideal distri- 
bution of their time supervising principals 
have shown strong attachment to approxi- 
mately 50 percent as the desirable propor- 
tion they should give to supervision (over 
the decades the estimates have ranged 
from 49 percent to 55 percent; the ideal 
estimate for 1968 is 53 percent). The ideal 
proportion of time for administration has 
ranged in the four surveys between 24 per- 
cent and 25 percent (the 1968 estimate 
is 24 percent). The time that might be 
allotted to clerical tasks has ranged be- 
tween 4 percent and 6 percent (the 1968 
estimate is 4 percent). A regular teaching 
assignment has continued to appeal to 
supervising principals since the recom- 
mended ideal time for teaching has ranged 
between 2 percent and 6 percent (the 1968 
estimate is 4 percent). The ideal allotment 
to miscellaneous duties has, of course, 
ranged up and down in relation to the 
ideal time allotted to the major tasks. 

The outstanding fact in these ideal allot- 
ments is the persistent pursuit of the Holy 
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Grail of Supervision. Although their esti- 
mates of actual time allotments have 
changed relatively slowly during the past 
four decades principals continue to look 
toward supervision as the function that 
should have approximately half of the 
workweek. Meanwhile, the term super- 
vision has changed from meaning activities 
characterized by an “inspectorial” rela- 
tionship toward teachers and instruction to 
denoting a broader skill of coordinating 
various resources and facilitating teacher 
participation in decision-making so as to 
improve the instruction. This latter type 
of leadership will require more of the prin- 
cipal’s time as well as greater freedom 
from routine, clerical work. 

If principals really want to devote more 
time to supervision, why are they unable 
to do so? The primary block to supervis- 
ing principals is lack of administrative help 
(reported by 13 percent in 1958 and by 26 
percent in 1968). Lack of clerical help as 
a block declined in principals’ reports from 
29 percent in 1958 to 25 percent in 1968. 
The proportion reporting the load of cen- 
tral office demands as adversely affecting 
their use of time almost doubled in the past 
decade (from 12 percent in 1958 to 20 per- 
cent in 1968). The proportions reporting 
adverse effects of overcrowded buildings, 
special drives and campaigns, demands of 
parents, and lack of office facilities have 
apparently declined about half among 
supervising principals between 1958 and 
1968. Regular teaching demands were re- 
ported by 4 percent of the principals in 
1958 and again in 1968. The demands of 
new welfare programs — not listed in 1958 
— was reported by 3 percent of the princi- 
pals in 1968 as impairing their efforts to 
attain an ideal distribution of the typical 
workweek. 

One gains the impression from the four 
surveys, made over the past 40 years, that 
the central offices of many school systems 
are still not fully aware of the burden ele- 



mentary school principals bear in man- 
aging modern schools. The brightest spot 
in the situation has been the gain in the 
amount of clerical help made available in 
recent years. Yet, even in 1968, close to 
9 percent of the supervising principals re- 
port no secretarial help and an additional 
12 percent report that they have only the 
equivalent of half a clerk. About 15 per- 
cent of these office employees have little 
or no secretarial training. Ninety percent 
of the supervising principals do not have 
full-time assistant principals. As long as 
these conditions continue the typical ele- 
mentary school principal will be able only 
to edge along toward a better distribution 
of his workweek and to move but slowly 
toward the types of professional services 
increasingly needed today. 

And change will continue to take place 

The majority of the earlier chapters and 
the first section of th's final chapter have 
been based largely on the responses of 
2,318 principals who completed 72 ques- 
tions in an 8-page questionnaire. This was 
a scientific sample representative of the 
elementary school principals in public 
school systems enrolling 300 or more 
pupils. Approximately 300 pages of tabu- 
lar material have been summarized in 
these preceding chapters. 

The primary purpose of the question- 
naire was to obtain up-to-date information 
along the general lines established by the 
surveys in 1928, 1948, and 1958. Most of 
the questions had to do with the personal 
characteristics of principals, their prepa- 
ration and experience, their major func- 
tions and duties, their professional rela- 
tionships with other staff members and the 
public, and their opinions with regard to 
certain current school procedures. The 
presentation has been, in general, matter- 
of-fact with regard to percents, medians, 
means, and ranges and other characteris- 
tics of the data. When comparisons with 
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earlier surveys revealed substantial differ- 
ences and trends, a few speculative state- 
ments have been made as to the reasons 
behind the changes and the possibility that 
an apparent trend might continue. 

During the period of drafting the ques- 
tionnaire the Department’s staff and mem- 
bers of the NEA Research Division staff 
discussed at some length the possibility 
of asking principals to evaluate and to pre- 
dict with regard to major controversies, 
recent changes in school systems, new 
developments enlarging the public’s role 
in educational policy making, curriculum 
trends, and a number of other questions. 
The decision, not to try exploring these 
complex areas, was made primarily for two 
reasons: (1) adequate coverage of these 
emerging conditions would have made the 
questionnaire unwieldy and would have re- 
duced the coverage of areas previously 
surveyed in the preceding DESP studies, 
and (2) since many of the emerging condi- 
tions are developing at a rapid pace they 
could be handled more effectively in cur- 
rent issues of The National Elementary 
Principal. 

The following section is indicative, but 
not all-inclusive, of the questions consid- 
ered by the staff. Most of the items are 
here presented partly in question form be- 
cause even tentative answers are still to 
be found. One of the difficulties, even in 
suggesting possible directions, is that the 
United States is a very large country with 
many regional, state, and local differences. 
Often the socio-educational problems, de- 
scribed as acute in current professional 
literature, have not yet been clearly identi- 
fied as matters of concern in small or even 
middle-size school systems. Intense con- 
troversy revolves around some questions 
in certain geographic sections while in 
other sections, these same questions are 
relatively unimportant as compared with 
other acute problems of local or state con- 
cern. What may appear to be “a good solu- 



tion” to a question facing the metropolis 
may not be applicable in an affluent sub- 
urban community although the underlying 
principles of the solution may be both use- 
ful and essential in both types of school 
systems. The hope — and hope has been 
one of the fundamental characteristics of 
American life — is that elementary school 
principals throughout the country will be- 
come increasingly concerned about the so- 
called “current issues” and will increase 
their efforts to acquire the resources to 
meet these problems — if and when — these 
difficulties approach their communities. 

Among the questions and problems that 
need attention are the following: 

How well prepared is the individual principal 
to meet the demands that will fall upon the 
principalship during the next decade? 

Will the typical master’s degree be ade- 
quate preparation for dealing effectively 
with the emerging socio-economic and 
human relations problems of most com- 
munities, not to mention the more complex 
situation in the metropolis? How does one 
learn to understand and to utilize the new 
theories and the intricate hardware of a 
constantly growing field of audiovisual 
education? These are merely examples 
where in-service education must fill gaps 
in pre-service education and explore ques- 
tions in greater depth than in the past. 

Perhaps, for most principals now in serv- 
ice, the primary need is for “a pause in the 
day’s occupations” so that they can ap- 
praise the extent, depth, and probable 
permanence of many of the changes in 
American life and in education. With a 
new grip on the facts and on their attitudes 
they may be better prepared for the semi- 
nars, workshops, and professional publica- 
tions that will both accelerate and facilitate 
their progress toward new understandings 
and insights. 

But the principal, during the next dec- 
ade, cannot possibly become expert in the 
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many fields with which he has contacts 
nor, even with considerable new wisdom, 
can he become the master of all he sur- 
veys. Actually — as a number of principals 
indicated in this survey — they are becom- 
ing increasingly the nuclei of corps of 
experts who group and regroup as neces- 
sary to meet the challenges and problems 
as they arise. Versatility and inventiveness 
in group situations may become more im- 
portant qualities of the principal than an 
unfailing presence in his office. 

How can the principal help the membeis 
of the faculty to redirect their attitudes, plan - 
ning, and procedures so as to provide better 
educational opportunities for all children? 

How does a faculty learn to pool its 
questions and resources so as to identify 
and act upon those problems of most im- 
mediate concern? How does a staff find 
freedom from the persistent daily demands 
so that its members can really listen to 
those who have thought ahead on many 
current issues? How can a staff adapt new 
educational ideals and programs to the 
needs of an individual school and of a 
community so as to produce improvement, 
not merely change for change’s sake? 

A few will say that these gains can be 
brought about by an in-service study pro- 
gram. But, in the past, many in-service 
programs have been too general and too 
academic. If a program today is to enlist 
the interest of a staff, it must be focused 
on the real problems of the classroom 
teacher and it must be a plan which the 
teachers, because they shared in its de- 
velopment, are willing to carry out. Many 
principals, as indicated from their replies 
to questions on supervision, have already 
set their feet on the path of shared rela- 
tionships with the teachers of their schools 
and with the resource personnel of the 
school system. For many principals the 
future invites, even requires, them to dis- 
cover and gladly participate in many types 



of cooperative activities including those 
dealing with the organization and opera- 
tion of tomorrow’s schools. 

Classroom teachers and principals are 
becoming increasingly concerned about 
the army of auxiliary personnel (usually 
called teacher aides). Perhaps 30,000 to 
35,000 are now employed in local school 
systems. How can classroom teachers 
learn to supervise and to make effective 
use of these adults? How can the school 
system provide the in-service education 
that this new auxiliary staff needs for serv- 
ice in schools? How can the principal help 
these new types of employees to reinforce 
the classroom teacher’s skills and to avoid 
trying to perform strictly technical, educa- 
tional functions? How do these aides af- 
fect the school’s public relations image? 

Where will school!, find the types of new 
teachers that the next decade will require? 

There is a strong possibility that the ele- 
mentary school faculty of the next decade 
will assume a larger share in teacher edu- 
cation. Teacher education programs will 
draw more heavily upon the actualities of 
elementary education by reflecting the ex- 
perience, experimentation, and creative 
successes of classroom teachers and ele- 
mentary school principals. 

Far more than in the past, the organized 
profession will encourage the most com- 
petent young people to consider the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of a career in 
teaching. Many youth are not aware that 
through education they can make substan- 
tial contributions to the better America 
which is the subject of so much talk today. 
Student teachers will be given earlier and 
far more meaningful experiences in deal- 
ing with children under classroom condi- 
tions and in community situations. Their 
subsequent professional preparation will 
utilize these early, firsthand experiences 
in making more meaningful the research 
and scholarship in many fields. 
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Clearly these improvements in teacher 
education must also benefit from the 
unique experiences of the school princi- 
pal. His position in the midst of many 
social, governmental, and economic move- 
ments and pressures often reveals insights 
into human needs not readily available, 
even to the classroom teacher. How can 
the institutions of teacher education profit 
from the skills and the insights of princi- 
pals without imposing undue burdens upon 
the institutions and upon those who serve 
in the principalship? How can professional 
education programs develop a new supply 
of classroom teachers and principals sen- 
sitive to today’s human needs and dedi- 
cated to the improvement of American life, 
unless during their student days they are 
exposed to the problems and realities of 
everyday social processes? After a few 
years in teaching most classroom teachers 
and principals have learned that “life is 
real and life is earnest,” but can more of 
this learning be anticipated during the first 
years of teacher education? 

How can the profession meet the problems 
caused by advancing knowledge and pressure 
toward an expanding curriculum? 

Perhaps we can expect future programs 
of teacher education to help both class- 
room teachers and principals to be better 
judges of the knowledge that is of most 
worth. Is it possible also that the improve- 
ment and expansion of audiovisual educa- 
tion will help in content selection and 
accelerate the learning process? Will the 
new hardware and methods increase the 
pupil’s responsibility for his own learning 
and expand the teacher’s role as guide of 
individual pupil development? Is it pos- 
sible that a formula will be found — which 
seems to continue to be elusive — to utilize 
the knowledge of scholars in connection 
with planning school curriculums? To 
what extent will it be necessary to extend 
the school day and the school year? 



The foregoing questions, most of which 
are not new, will require the addition of 
many technically skilled persons, will in- 
crease the need for communication among 
the professional staff of school systems, 
will require a great deal of in-service 
education for classroom teachers and prin- 
cipals, and will call for extensive coordi- 
nation efforts on the part of school admin- 
istrators. The outlook for the principal is 
one of increased responsibility in making 
new resources operate as truly effective 
factors in the instructional process. He 
may be less of an administrator in the old 
sense of commanding officer and more of 
a group leader who necessarily must share 
both with teachers and resource personnel 
goal-determination, policy-making, and the 
shaping of the curriculum. Without the 
principal in this group leadership role the 
outlook for the future presents a threat of 
inarticulations and waste motions within 
the professional staff — no matter how high- 
minded and socially advanced their inten- 
tions and their visions may be. Coordina- 
tion does not mean domination — it does 
mean order and system whereby good 
ideas will have a chance. 

What does the future hold with regard to 
the role of parents in the education of their 
children? 

The idea of parents participating in the 
education of their children has existed 
from the earliest times. In colonial days 
and during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries parents often taught their chil- 
dren many of the basic skills and knowl- 
edges, In urban communities parents and 
other laymen made decisions about edu- 
cation in town meetings and other local 
governmental agencies. In time their rep- 
resentatives in state and local bodies en- 
acted the laws that were to initiate and 
govern educational systems. 

Far-reaching changes took place during 
the twentieth century because of the in- 
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creased availability of public schools, the 
improved preparation and competency of 
teachers, the influence of scientific devel- 
opments (e.g. in health and psychology), 
and the increased efficiency of school 
buildings and management — to mention 
only a few of the major trends. Under the 
influence of these developments the role 
of parents in education changed, but it did 
not become less important. 

Schools continued to expect parents to 
send their children to school with healthy 
minds in healthy bodies. Paients were 
expected to show at home (such as time 
and space for study) that they valued 
educational opportunities. As responsible 
citizens they were expected to stand for 
constructive community conditions and 
to support the development of schools, 
libraries, and other educational agencies. 
These and many other factors, scarcely 
recognized prior to 1900, became impor- 
tant in the total educational opportunity of 
children. Although teachers and school 
administrators encouraged these supple- 
mentary developments, the responsibility 
for general educational policies and finan- 
cial support continued to be a primary 
obligation of parents and other members 
of the general public. 

Within the past two or three decades 
several socio-economic developments have 
become so strong that they now threaten 
the constructive trends previously out- 
lined. Increasing mobility of families has 
reduced the school’s opportunity to exert 
prolonged and systematic influences upon 
many children. New economic affluence 
has led many families to spend increasing 
sums upon home-related activities which, 
to say the least, do not support the goals 
of education. Declining economic oppor- 
tunities, poor housing, and persistent dis- 
ease — especially in the slum areas of large 
cities — have nourished attitudes of rebel- 
lion against necessarily orderly methods of 
school management and instruction. 



Various remedies have been proposed. 
Abolish the neighborhood school say 
some — and in the process abolish the edu- 
cational advantages of close home-school 
relations built up in past years? Give the 
educational direction to the parents of each 
neighborhood — even though this is con- 
trary to the experience of school adminis- 
tration during the past 100 years, even 
though it would impede the transfer of 
children among schools, even though it 
would result in increased dissension within 
many neighborhoods, even though it would 
deprive the disadvantaged areas of the in- 
terest and help of more affluent neighbor- 
hoods, and even though it would result in 
wasteful operations now handled with rea- 
sonable efficiency for the total school dis- 
trict under the local board of education? 
The end of “easy remedies” is not in sight 
— but the obligation of classroom teachers 
and principals to remind the public of prac- 
tical school experience and of common 
sense remains as a civic duty. The educa- 
tional opportunities of many children will 
continue to improve if substantial numbers 
of parents return to the*r basic, supporting 
roles in the educational process. Some of 
the more vocal ones could find an outlet 
for their proposals through parent-teacher 
associations where, hopefully, they might 
pay attention to the voice of experience. 
There also they might turn energy, now 
spent on disadvantages and grievances, to- 
ward cooperative activities and the prac- 
tice of good will as many Americans 
learned to do in past decades. 

How can the teaching profession reconcile 
its internal differences and continue to ad- 
vance in a united way to elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching and promote the cause of education? 

Most classroom teachers and principals 
in today’s elementary school as a result of 
professional preparation programs, profes- 
sional reading, and the everyday experi- 
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ences of school operation, have obtained 
an appreciation of the principles of profes- 
sional ethics. In recent years these prin- 
ciples have been set forth in codes of 
ethics adopted officially by local, state, 
and national associations. Increasingly 
through the years these basic statements 
of standards have become guidelines for 
conduct within the school and in rela- 
tionships with the board of education and 
the general public. 

Certain aspects of the current situatior 
in education, especially in local school sys- 
tems, have raised questions as to the status 
of professional codes of ethics. Are they no 
longer applicable to relationships between 
the professional staff and boards of edu- 
cation? Are they no longer recognized in 
the decision-making process within profes- 
sional organizations? Is the voice of the 
experienced, professional teacher, when 
raised in defense of ethical principles, to 
be given a fair hearing because of his right 
to speak freely in democratic groups? 

Those familiar with public education 
know that the development of fair, con- 
structive personnel policies has been a 
long, uphill effort. Persistent effort by state 
professional education associations and by 
the National Education Association brought 
about most of the necessary laws. Between 
the 1920’s and the 1950’s ever-increasing 
numbers of boards of education were per- 
suaded of the importance of protective laws 
with regard to retirement systems, tenure 
policies, acceptable salary levels, and 
many other personnel matters. At the local 
level, the professional staff, the central 
administration, and the board of education 
often reached agreements which went be- 
yond the minimum requirements of state 
law. Local and state professional associa- 
tions were especially effective in bringing 
about recognition of the need for fair play 
in relationships between the professional 
staff and the central school administration. 

A hundred years ago classroom teach- 



ers, principals, superintendents, and col- 
lege staffs agreed that they could work 
together in all-inclusive professional asso- 
ciations. The progress in instruction, as 
well as in personnel management matters, 
is largely a result of that internal profes- 
sional cooperation. Recently, a few mem- 
bers of the profession, borrowing from the 
theories and policies of labor unions, have 
actively advanced the idea that classroom 
teachers are “workers” and any type of 
school administrator is automatically a part 
of “management.” They have insisted that 
nothing can be obtained from “manage- 
ment” except by intensive bargaining un- 
der rules and procedures set forth in agree- 
ments or contracts As this point of view 
has become domin nt in the largest school 
systems, and to some extent in smaller 
school systems, the role of the principal 
has become increasingly ambiguous. 

The operation of the modern, complex 
school requires a great deal of good will 
and cooperation within the school faculty 
and many ^source persons who pos- 
sess special expertise. Under these fa- 
vorable conditions the duties of the class- 
room teacher, the principal, and the re- 
source persons are coordinated. Each type 
of expertness reinforces the other. The 
best use of resources develops by mutual 
agreement and the responsibilities of each 
often change from day to day. In the 
process, inflexible rules are relatively few 
and even these are readily changed as in- 
structional circumstances require. This 
creative process within the individual 
school cannot be dictated by detailed rules 
prescribed by an outside group whether 
that controlling body is the board of edu- 
cation or a committee of the local teachers 
association. 

Increasingly, in school systems that have 
adopted professional negotiation or col- 
lective bargaining agreements, there has 
been a marked tendency to urge that every 
question or problem is subject to negotia- 
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tion. This usually means that negotiation 
takes place only between a classroom 
teacher committee and a team representing 
the central administration (or board of 
education). Other professional staff mem- 
bers, regardless of their interest in, re- 
sponsibility for, or expertness in handling 
the particular question at issue, are com- 
pletely excluded from the decision-making 
process. As the negotiated decisions filter 
down to the individual school they may be 
in the form of inflexible rules which block 
efficient classroom and school manage- 
ment. The traditional leadership functions 
of the principal, even those prescribed by 
state law, may be circumscribed and im- 
paired by fiats issued by negotiation teams 
whose members are completely unfamiliar 
with the operation of an elementary school. 

Several roads are available to local as- 
sociations of elementary school principals. 
In many communities, where the all- 
inclusive association continues to be effec- 
tive, principals as members of these groups 
can insist on arrangements whereby their 
views are reasonably and fairly represented 
in any negotiated situation. Where the all- 
inclusive professional association breaks 
down, principals can open direct discus- 
sions both with the local classroom 
teacher organization and with the central 
administration for the purpose of inventing 
machinery which will permit the views of 
principals to be part of the negotiation 
process before any final decision is made. 
This machinery might be a reviewing com- 
mittee of principals to examine all pro- 
posals and to submit its views both to the 
classroom teacher team and to the ad- 
ministration’s team. The possibility of var- 
ious types of channels has not been exten- 
sively explored and it should be before 
principals’ organizations take extremely 
defensive positions. At the moment there 
is no magical answer, but classroom teach- 
ers and elementary school principals have 
for many years been able to reach fair and 



sensible decisions on many aspects of 
instruction and school administration. They 
should be able to continue past successes 
despite the ambiguous status of principals 
which professional negotiation agreements 
have created in some communities. 

What adjustments must be made to the 
innovations and projects in various phases of 
elementary education which have recently 
emerged as a result of increasing amounts 
of federal aid? 

An opinion poll of a representative 
sample of DESP members (reported in 
the January 1967 issue of The National 
Elementary Principal) revealed that 59 per- 
cent had federally-supported projects and 
programs operating in their schools. In 
30 percent of these situations the prin- 
cipals serve only in an advisory capacity; 
in 29 percent the principal was the super- 
visor of the project in his school. These 
replies raise many questions on how such 
projects can operate smoothly and effec- 
tively within a larger school situation with- 
out the principal's involvement. 

Half of the principals reporting in the 
opinion poll said that they had a part in 
planning the projects. In the present 1968 
survey 56.2 percent of the total sample 
reported that they had participated recently 
in developing proposals for the use of fed- 
eral funds in their school systems. Both 
studies indicate that substantial numbers 
of principals are not being asked to help 
in planning the federally-supported proj- 
ects. Does this mean that the determina- 
tion of educational needs is exclusively a 
function of the local central administration, 
the state department of education, or even 
a federal agency? If so, just how are the 
decision-makers ascertaining the most 
pressing needs of the front line — namely, 
the classrooms of individual schools? Are 
the federally-supported programs construc- 
tively reinforcing the present programs of 
schools? 
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In the long view the chances are that 
the federal contribution to education will 
gradually increase. If this aid is in the 
form of general grants to help the states 
and localities improve the quality of all 
education and more adequately exert a 
positive influence upon the often neglected 
educational problems, then state and local 
principals organizations should be able to 
contribute wisely and constructively to the 
development of new and reinforced pro- 
grams. If the federal aid is given to states 
and communities on a categorical basis, 
then it may be more difficult for principals’ 
groups to make their views known at the 
policy-making and decision-making levels. 
In regard to both types of federal aid, 
principals groups — especially at the local 
and state levels — -should confer and agree 
upon such matters as the imperative needs 



of elementary education; the materials, 
personnel, and services that would operate 
most effectively in relation to existing 
school programs; ways to insure lines of 
communication with classroom teachers 
and the public as to the shortages in school 
programs and the effectiveness of feder- 
ally-supported and state-initiated plans; 
what needs to be done to inform the voters 
of the community on school needs that are 
not and cannot be met by federally- 
supported projects; and procedures for ap- 
praising the effectiveness of innovations 
upon the educational development of chil- 
dren. The voice of the individual principal 
may not be heard on such problems, but 
the considered decisions and actions of 
groups of principals may weli exert a com- 
mon-sense e f fect upon many current trends 
and events. 



“Whereof what’s past is prologue; 

What to come, in yours and my discharge” 



— William Shakespeare, The Tempest , Act II, Scene l 
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APPENDIX 



SAMPLE SELECTION AND RESPONSE 

The questionnaire used in this survey was mailed in February 1967 
to 2,551 elementary school principals in systems having an enrollment of 

300 or more pupils. The mailing list was obtained by two-stage random 
sample design. 

The first-stage sample consisted of a group of school systems. The 
approximately 11,500 school systems having elementary grades and at 
least 300 pupils were grouped by enrollment into 8 strata and 690 systems 
were randomly selected from the stratified list. The second-stage sample, 
the mailing list, was obtained by selecting a sample of elementary prin- 
cipals from each of the 690 selected systems. The sampling fractions used 
for selecting the principals yielded a self-weighting sample and the over-all 
sampling fraction was 1 in 21. 

Five follow-ups were mailed, over a period of 12 weeks, which resulted 



in a 91.7 percent response rate as follows: 

Sample size — number of questionnaires mailed 2,551 

Number returned and identified 2,339 

Number of replies from persons selected in the sample who 

were no longer elementary principals 21 

Adjusted sample size, omitting the estimated total number who 

were no longer elementary principals 2,528 

Number of usable replies from elementary principals 2,318 

Percent response, based on adjusted sample size 91.7% 



ESTIMATES OF SAMPLING VARIATION 

The percentages and means contained in this report are statistics ob- 
tained from a stratified two-stage sample of elementary school principals 
in systems with at least 300 pupils in the United States. Like all sample 
data, these statistics are subject to sampling variation. It is important that 
this variation be considered whenever inferences about the population are 
based upon: (a) a single statistic and (b) the difference between two 
statistics, i.e. two means or two percentages. 

This technical note presents tables designed to assist the reader in 
estimating the amount of sampling variation associated with population 
inferences made from the sample percentages contained in this report and 
describes procedures for using the tables in establishing confidence in- 
tervals for population percentages. 
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Confidence Intervals for Percentages 

In sample surveys it is impossible to determine exactly how much a 
sample percentage differs from the corresponding population percentage. 
But by using the sample data to estimate the expected amount of variation 
associated with the sample percentage, it is possible to determine a range 
of values with a specific likelihood that the range or interval will include 
the population percentage. Such a range of values is termed the confidence 
interval and the upper and lower values of this interval are termed the 
confidence limits. The probability that the confidence interval includes the 
population percentage is called the degree of confidence and is usually 
expressed as a percent. 

Table A is designed to assist the reader in making population infer- 
ences based upon single sample percentages. The table contains the 
approximate number of percentage points that should be subtracted from 
and added to an observed sample percentage in order to obtain the 
approximate 90 percent confidence limits for the corresponding percentage 
in the population. Sucl. limits determine an interval which will include the 
population percentage about 90 times in 100. Although in most cases the 
limits will be conservative, that is, the degree of confidence will be greater 
than SO percent, in some instances the level of confidence will be less than 
90 percent. For a discussion of why this is true see the section of this 
technical note titled “Method Used in Computing Tabled Values.” 

To illustrate the use of Table A, suppose we have an observed sample 
percentage of 22.3 percent which is based upon a subgroup of 733 re- 
spondents and we wish to make an inference about the corresponding 
population percentage. Since 22.3 is nearer to 20 percent than to any 
other percentage shown in the columnar headings of the table, we select 
the column headed “Observed percentage near 20 or 80.” The observed 
percentage is based upon a sample of 733; therefore, we choose the row 
labeled 700-999. At the intersection of the selected column and row, we 
find a value of 3.9 percentage points. We subtract this value from and 
add it to the observed value of 22.3 to obtain the approximate .90 confidence 
limits, which are 18.4 percent and 26.2 percent. Thus we can state with 
approximately 90 percent confidence that the range of values from 18.4 
percent to 26.2 percent includes the population percentage. In other words, 
the probability that the interval will contain the population percentage is 
approximately .90. 



Comparing Two Percentages 

Sampling variation must also be taken into account when comparing 
any two percentages reported in this study. That is, if an observed per- 
centage is larger than another, it does not necessarily mean that the cor- 
responding population percentages differ by a like amount. In fact, the 
population percentages may be equal and difference between the sample 
percentages may be due only to chance in the selection of this particular 
sample. 
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Table B is designed to give the reader some idea of how much differ- 
ence can be expected between two sample percentages as a result of 
sampling variation for various sample or subgroup sizes. The values shown 
are the approximate minimum number of percentage points by which two 
observed percentages must differ in order for the reader to infer that the 
corresponding population percentages are different with a confidence of 
approximately .90. In other words, if the observed difference exceeds the 
value given at the intersection of the appropriate row and column in the 
proper section of the table, it may be stated with approximately 90 percent 
confidence that the population percentages are different. In most cases 
the degree of confidence will be greater than 90 percent, but in some cases 
the level of confidence will be less than 90 percent. 

Table B may also be used to obtain the approximate 90 percent con- 
fidence interval for the difference between two population percentages. 
The value obtained from the table may be subtracted from and added to 
the observed difference to obtain the approximate confidence limits and 
the probability that the interval between the limits contains the difference 
between the population percentages is .90. It should be noted that if the 
interval includes zero, it should not be inferred that the population per- 
centages are different and also that in some instances the degree of 
confidence will actually be less than 90 percent. 

To illustrate the use of Table B, suppose we have two observed sample 
percentages of 26.5 percent and 32.3 percent which are based upon sub- 
group sizes of 537 and 765. Is this sample difference of 5.8 percentage 
points large enough for us to be able to infer with approximately 90 per- 
cent confidence that the population percentages are different? Since both 
percentages are near 30 percent, we enter the section of the table headed 
“For percentages around 30 or 70.” Each section of the table is symmetrical 
so we may use either subgroup size to determine the proper column and 
then use the other to determine the proper row. One subgroup size is 537 
so we select the column headed 500-699 and the other sybgroup size is 
765 so we select the row labeled 700-999. At the intersection of the 
selected row and column we find the value 5.2 percentage points. Since 
the observed difference of 5.8 percentage points exceeds the value 
obtained from the table, we may state with approximately 90 percent con- 
fidence that the corresponding population percentages are different. 

The value obtained from the table may be subtracted from and added 
to the observed difference to obtain the approximate 90 percent confidence 
limits for the population difference which are 0.6 percent and 11.0 percent. 
We can then state with approximately 90 percent confidence that the 
interval from 0.6 percent to 11.0 percent includes the difference between 
the population percentages. 

Method Used in Computing Tabled Values 

It is difficult to supply the user of statistics obtained from two-stage 
samples with a precise estimate of the amount of sampling variation asso- 
ciated with a particular percentage because even though two or more 
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observed percentages obtained from samples or subgroups of the same 
size are equal, in almost all cases their variances will not be equal. The 
generalized and approximate values presented in Tables A and B are the 
results of many computations. They are based on computations of the 
design effect which is the ratio of the standard error of a percentage re- 
ported in the study to the standard error of a percentage of equal magni- 
tude obtained from a simple random sample of the same number of 
elements. 

The design effects were calculated for many percentages in the various 
subgroups of the sample and then grouped in the cells shown in the tables 
and averaged. The design effects for Table B were calculated under the 
assumption that the two percentages were from independent subgroups. 
The average used to compute the generalized value for a particular cell in 
one of the tables was not a true average but a “safe” or “conservative 
average” which exceeded most of the values calculated for the cell. 
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Table A — Approximate Number of Percentage Points to be AJded to and Subtracted from an Observed 
Sample Percentage to Obtain the 90 Percent Confidence Limits for the Corresponding Popula- 
tion Percentage 



OBSERVED PERCENTAGE NEAR 



Subgroup 










40% 


or 60% 


50% 


Size 


10% or 90% 


20% or 80% 


30% or 70% 


100- 233 


4.0 


5.4 


6.2 




6.5 


6.9 


300- 499 


3.8 


5.5 


5.9 




6.6 


6.8 


500- 699 


2.9 


4.4 


4.7 




5.1 


5.1 


700- 999 


2.9 


3.9 


4.7 




4.8 


5.0 


1000-1499 


2.1 


2.9 


3.6 




3.5 


3.7 


1500-1999 


2.0 


2.6 


3.3 




3.3 


3.4 


2000-2318 


1.8 


2.6 


3.1 




3.3 


3.2 


Table B — Approximate Difference Required for Significance at .90 Level of Confidence for Selected Sub- 


group 


Sizes 














Subgroup 








Subgroup Size 






2000-2318 


Size 


100-299 


300-499 


500-699 


i 700-999 


1000-1499 


1500-1999 


For Percentages from 35 to 65 














100- 299 


8.8 


8.2 


7.5 


7.3 


6.9 


6.8 


6.7 


300- 499 


8.2 


7.4 


6.7 


6.5 


6.0 


5.9 


5.8 


500- 699 


7.5 


6.7 


5.9 


5.6 


5.1 


4.9 


4.8 


700- 999 


7.3 


6.5 


5.6 


5.3 


4.7 


45 


4.4 


1000-1499 


6.9 


6.0 


5.1 


4.7 


4.1 


3.9 


3.8 


1500-1999 


6.8 


5.9 


4.9 


4.5 


3.9 


3.6 


3.5 


2000-2318 


6.7 


5.8 


4.8 


4.4 


3.8 


3.5 


3.4 


For Percentages around 30 or 


70 












100- 299 


8.2 


7.5 


6.9 


6.7 


6.4 


6.3 


6.2 


300- 499 


7.5 


6.8 


6.1 


5.9 


5.5 


5.4 


5.3 


500- 699 


6.9 


6.1 


5.4 


5.2 


4.7 


45 


4.4 


700- 999 


6.7 


5.9 


5.2 


4.9 


4.4 


4.3 


4.1 


1000-1499 


6.4 


5.5 


4.7 


4.4 


3.9 


3.7 


3.5 


1500-1999 


6.3 


5.4 


4.5 


4.3 


3.7 


3.4 


3.3 


2000-2318 


6.2 


5.3 


4.4 


4.1 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


For Percentages around 20 or 80 












100- 299 


7.0 


6.5 


6.0 


5.8 


5.5 


5.4 


5.3 


300- 499 


6.5 


6.0 


5.5 


5.2 


4.8 


4.7 


4.6 


500- 699 


6.0 


5.5 


4.8 


4.5 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


700- 999 


5.8 


5.2 


4.5 


4.2 


3.8 


3.6 


3.5 


1000-1499 


5.5 


4.8 


4.1 


3.8 


3.3 


3.1 


3.0 


1500-1999 


5.4 


4.7 


4.0 


3.6 


3.1 


2.9 


2.8 


2000-2318 


5.3 


4.6 


3.9 


3.5 


3.0 


2.8 


2.7 


For Percentages around 10 or 90 












100- 299 


5.3 


4.9 


4.5 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


300- 499 


4.9 


4.3 


3.9 


3.8 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


500- 699 


4.5 


3.9 


3.4 


3.3 


3.0 


2.9 


2.8 


700- 999 


4.4 


3.8 


3.3 


3.1 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


1000-1499 


4.1 


3.5 


3.0 


2.8 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


1500-1999 


4.1 


3.4 


2.9 


2.7 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


2000-2318 


4.0 


3.4 


2.8 


2.6 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 
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Professional growth. See In-service education. 
Professional preparation: academic degrees 
earned, 23-24; courses recommended for 
beginning principals, 36-37; evaluation of 
college instructional methods, 27-28; field 
of graduate study, 26-27; undergraduate 
major interests, 25-26. See In-service edu- 
cation. 

Programed learning: evaluation of, 108-110; 
extent of use by principals, 109; grades 
where used, 108-109. 

Public relations. See Community: Interpreta- 
tion of schools; and Laymen. 

Pupils: placement shared with classroom 

teachers and others, 84; principal’s role in 
placement, 83-84; type of student body, 
91-92. 

Rating of teachers: frequency of rating, 

58-59; principal’s responsibility for, 57-60; 
types of rating used, 58-59. 

Reading clinic: evaluation of, 126; extent used 
in schools, 126; federal support of, 126. 
Reading, Professional. See In-service educa- 
tion. 

Recreation programs: evaluation of after- 
school type, 121; extent of use, 121-122; 
federal support of, 121. 

Remedial programs, Summer: evaluation by 
users, 124; extent of use, 124-125; federal 
support of, 124. 

Research: as a college instructional method, 
27-28; as a method in supervision, 84-86; 
as factor in success, 28-29; estimates of 
sample variation in the 1968 survey, 157- 
161; graduate college study of principals, 
26-27; in professional growth, 30-32; sample 
selection and response in 1968 survey, 157. 
Resources, Personnel. See Assistant princi- 
pals; Clerks; and Personnel resources. 

Salaries: basis of salary schedules, 135-137; 
compared with salaries of secondary school 



principals, 134-135; general recommenda- 
tions of DESP for, 137; of supervising prin- 
cipals, 128-130; of teaching principals, 128- 
130; of total sample, 128-129; ratio to 
scheduled classroom teachers’ salaries, 134- 
135; trends in, 133-134. See Economic status. 

Salary schedules: basis of salary schedules 
reported by Research Division, 135-138; ex- 
tent of single salary schedules in urban 
school systems, 136; recommendations of 
the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, 137. See Salaries. 

School system: committees of, in selecting in- 
structional materials, 80-82; general admin- 
istrative status of the principal in, 53-55; 
policy development and the principal, 55-56. 

Self-contained classroom; percent of princi- 
pals using, 65-66. 

Sex: proportion of men and women principals, 
11; reasons for trend in proportion, 11-12; 
trend in proportion, 11. 

Supervising principals. See Principals, Super- 
vising. 

Supervision: actual time given to, 46-48; ap- 
proach to using new ideas, 88-89, 144; 
determining curriculum, 48-49; determining 
methods of instruction, 82-83; effective 
methods of, 84-86, 144; group emphasis, 
144; ideal time allotment to, 51; pupil place- 
ment, 83-84; selection of instructional mate- 
rials, 80-82; sources of new ideas and inno- 
vations, 86-88, 144. 

Teacher rating. See Rating of teachers. 

Teachers, Classroom: as source of many prin- 
cipals, 12-13; cooperation in supervisory 
activities, 79-89; future relationships under 
professional negotiation agreements, 151- 
153; in the evolution of the principalship, 5; 
number in typical schools, 67-68; participa- 
tion in decision-making, 79-86; salaries of, 
related to principals’ salaries, 134-136. 

Teaching principals. See Principals, Teaching. 

Team teaching: evaluation of, 105; extent of 
use by principals, 105-106; grade levels of 
use, 105. 

Television instruction: evaluation of, 107; ex- 
tent of use by principals 107-108; grades 
where used, 107. 

Time allotments to major duties. See Prin- 
cipals, Supervising and Principals, Teaching. 

Title, Official: among respondents, 9-10. 
Types of schools. See Grade organization. 
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Vertical organization: types of plans used, 
64-65. 

Women principals: age of, 10-11; educational 
experience of, 19-23; position prior to first 
principalship, 12-13; possibility of larger 
proportion in future, 11-12; proportion of in 
supervisory principalship, 11, 140; reasons 
for becoming principals, 14-15; willingness 
to become a principal again, 15-16. See 
Principals, Teaching; Principals, Supervis- 
ing; and Salaries. 



Work time: actual allotment to major func- 
tions, 44-51, 145-147; comparison with work- 
week of classroom teachers, 146; hours 
given per typical workweek to duties at 
school, 40-41; hours given to school-related 
activities, 41-43; impediments to an ideai 
allotment of time, 51-52, 145-147. 

Work year: time available for summer activi- 
ties, 39-40; total length of school year, 38-39. 

Workshops: as college instructional method, 
27-28; value in in-service education, 30-32. 




